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ug 
nino oe ‘TE COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any 
other literary paper in the world. Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional re- 
sponsibility upon its conductors to deserve the appreciation and encouragement of American parents. It will 
use all its abilities, and all its resources, to make the young people of America manly men and womanly women. 


illustrated Serial Stories 


A SERIAL STORY for Boys, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
MY BROTHER FRANE. A Serial Story, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
SERIAL STORY for Boys and Girls, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story for Girls, EDGAR FAWCETT. 
ADAM JUNIOR. A Serial Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
SUSPECTED. A Serial Story, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys, by C. A. STEPHENS. 


Tales of Adventure 


THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper’s Stories, by JUSTIN CARRICE. 
HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River Country, by ¥F. W. CALKINS. 
A YOUNG IMMIGRANT’S Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 
IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, by W. T. 7ORNADAY. 
UP THE TRAIL. Cattle- Driving on “the breaks” of 
the Llano Bstacado, Kansas, by 
MY ENCOUNTER with the Black Flags. An in- 
cident of the French conquest of Tonkin, 
AMONG THE SAVAGES of Patagonia, during an 
expedition to the great native apple orchards of 
the Southern Andes, by 


Travel and Biography 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

BUSH LIFE in Australia, by ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 

FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. 

IN THE HEART of the Sahara. Incidents and 
adventures, during a tour in the great African 
desert, by 

COMPANION AUTHORS at Home. Chatty de- 
scriptions of the homes of James Payn, Thomas 
Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, and other English contrib- 
utors to the ComPANION. 


AMOS M. NEVIN. 
H. H. WEBER. 
HENRI MEUNIER. 





WM. H. RIDEING. 


$3,000. Prize Stories 


Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the Companion prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the ComPpanton. 


C, A. STEPHENS. 


instructive and Entertaining 


AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, COL. THOS. W. KNOX. 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS, by An “OLD OPERATIVE.” 
THOSE TERRIBLE PARISIANS, or the Danger- 

ous Classes of Paris, by 
CLEVER THINGS DONE by Journalists; or the 

strategies of News Gatherers, by 


ODDITIES OF JAPANESE LIFE, from a Japanese 
point of view, by 


| 


Humorous and Other Sketches 


AMONG THE “CRACKERS,” by ELLIOTT BERD. 

THE GENUINE PLANTATION NEGRO. Humor- 

ous Sketches, with original negro Songs, by 

THREE SHARP FELLOWS. The carcer of three 
boys who thought themselves “smart,” and who 
made three “sharp” ventures, and are now living 
with other “sharp fellows” in three large stone 
buildings, by 


“UNCLE REMUS.” 


WM. M. ACTON. 


Science and Education 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given on the following subjects: 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, on 
PROF. TYNDALL, on 

PROF. MAX MULLER, on 
‘CANON FARRAR, on 

PROF. T. STERRY HUNT, on 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, on 
E. P. WHIPPLE, on 

E. A. FREEMAN, on 

JAMES PAYN, on 


Natural History 


THE RIVER WOLF, and Other Papers, by » 
TAME COCKROACHES, and Other Papers, by 


FISHING ON DRY LAND, and Other Curiosities 
of Natural History; by 


A BEE’S BRAIN; The Songs of Insects; Insects 
Useful to the Farm; and Other Papers, 


FELIX L. OSWALD. 
REV. J. G. WOOD. 
THE WILD HORSE and His Wanderings. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


PROF. C. F. HOLDER. 
PROF. A 8. PACKARD, soe CARY 


| 
| 


The Study of History. 

Popular Science for Young People. 
The Cultivation of the Memory. 
The Study of English Literature. 
The Chemistry of Sea and Land. 
Star Clouds, and Other Articles. 
Precocious Boys in History. 
Children a Thousand Years Ago. 


School Life in the English Lake Country. 


Etiquette and Health 


THE MISUSE OF MEDICINE, by DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 

DELUSIONS CONCERNING HEALTH; DR. M. GRANVILLE. 

ETIQUETTE AND HEALTH. A series of Papers, 
by the editor of “Don’t.” 

PICKED UP BY AN AMBULANCE. A graphic 
account of the treatment of Street Accidents in the 
New York Hospitals, ALEX. WAINWRIGHT. 


0. B. BUNCE. 


The Children’s Page filled with charming pictures, poems and stories, ee aide to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of the 
Companion. The Editorials will continue to give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a Year. 
Announcement and Specimen Copies Free. 


} SPECIAL OFFE 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, 
we will send the Companion FREE to January ist, 
1885, and a fall year’s subscription from that date. 


Please mention this Paper. Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 4i winger Pinot, Boston, Mass. 
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The Literary Remains of the late 


Henry James. 
Edited by Wiit14m James, With Portrait. 12mi0. * 


are lessons in the art of Plauent exprension and felici- 
tous phrage.”—Rxv. Dz. Cyrus A. 


About People. 
By Kate Gannett WELLS, 81.25, 


“One of the noteworthy books of the season, The 
ebaracter of the work can be judged from these titles 
ot some of the chapters—‘Caste in American So- 
ciety,’ * Who's woe ? ‘Personal Influence,’ * The 
Transition of “ameri can Women,’ ‘ Loyalty and Lib- 
erty,’ It isa practical work full of good things.” 


Springfield Republican. 
The Genius and Character of 


Emerson, 

A series of lectures delivered at the Concord School 
of Philosophy, by eminent authors and critics. 
Edited by Franz B. Sanborn. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
imo, $2. 


New and Fully Revised Edition of 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century 


By CLaRA ERSKINE CLEMENT and LAURENCE HoT- 
TON. tame. 83. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife. 

By JuL1an HAWTHORNE. With portraits newly en- 
graved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, 85; half morocco or half calf, 89. 

The fullest and most charming yy - of Haw- 
thorne’s ancestry and —~ “it, bore and 
outh; his courtel - and marriage; his life at Salem, 
nox, and Con his travels and residence in 

England and Ttaly: hie later life in America; and his 

ehief works, and their motives and origins. An emi- 

nent English author pronounces this “ the most im- 


portant and interesting biographical work since Bos- 
wetl’s Johnson. 


“The most charming biography of the year, pure 
ws sweet from beginning to end.”"—The Beacon, 
ston. 


“A moat delightful addition to that most delightful 
department of literature—literary biography."— Boe- 
ton Journal. 


“He has presented not an outline vortrait of his 

eubjoct, bs but one colored with the very hues of life 

bearing the signature of truth; and the reader 

will close the book with a new admiration for the 

pure-minded and honest gentleman who was the 
areptent original writer our country has p: ced,” 

“ The author has prepared one of the most delight- 
ful biographies that this country has seen, and de- 
serves the thanks and congratulations of the number- 
leas 9 gomivere of his and his father’s genius.”—Phila- 

delph 

“And so the inspiration left behind by this biogra- 
phy is that of increase of happy faith in the power of 

igh, disinterested love to transmute the prose of 
daily life into try, to give beauty for ashes, the 
garment of praise foe the spirit of heaviness. "— Bos- 
ton Herald, 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. 


An entirely new edition of this famous and popular 
poem, from new plates, with more than one hun- 
dred new illustrations by leading American art- 
ists. Elegantly and appropriately bound, with 
full gilt edges. In box, Cloth, $6; tree calf or 
antique morocco, $10; a fewcopies in crushed Le- 
vant, with silk linings, $25. 


The magnificent scenes of “‘ Marmion” in camp. eas. 
tle, and cenvent, by lake and mountain, on battle- 
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study, taste in at in fin ish, 
’ Yhe Light of Asia. 
By EpwWIn ARNOLD. 1 vol., sma/l quarto. In cloth, 
$6.00; in antique morocco or tree calf, $10.00. 
The illustratiens are from Buddhist sculptures and 
rescoee in India, 2,000 y old, scenes in the life of 
Gautama Budaha, the Tunder of Buddhism, and the 
hero of the poem. 
The Life of the Buddha, 


And the Early Histery of his Order. Translated by 
W. WoopviLLe RockHILL, 12mo., gilt top, 83,00. 


Leisure Hours Among the Gems. 
With illustrations, 12mo, 





By Aucustus C. HaMLin. 
$2.00, 
A popular work on the diamond, emerald, opal and 
sapphire. 


Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 
By AustTIN Dozson. Crown 8vo, illustrated, $3.50. 
The history of the father of modern wood engraving. 


The Evidence of Faith. 
By James 8S. BusH, 12mo, $2.00. 


A noble and valuable treatise on modern religious 
questions. 


A History of Presidential Elec- 


tions. 
By Epwarp STanwoop. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
A vade mecum of American political history. 


Homes 
and all about them. By E. C. Ganpner. 70 
pages, Illustrated. $2.50. 
Invaluable instructions and suggestions as to in- 


terior ae. exterior finish, and varied forms 
of architecture. 


How the Ends Met. 


By Susan Anna Brown. 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cts, 


Tales of Three Cities. 





By Henry James. 12mo, $1.50. 





Our books are for sale by all Booksellers ; or will be sent by us, postpaid, to any part of the United States 


or Canada, on receipt of pric 


Our regular Catalogue, our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, and our Descriptive 


Catalogue of 400 Heliotype Engravings (50 cents each) will be sent free to any address. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.,, Boston. 
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Charming Gifts at Moderate Gost, 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND SUCCESSFUL 


FLOWER-SONGS SERIES. 


By Susie B. SKELDING. 


“ The delicate and beautiful bony — A will call out 
unqualified admiratiou.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Pond poh eputetaing wholly ——_ ex, 
oO! we: an poeta. ro} 
| TA many in: ‘fac-simile rocks 
Oseful as studies for flower painting in water colors 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 


ph amotes, Woodfringe, Columbine, and Daisies and 
‘erns. 


A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 
Violets and White Clover, Apple Blossoms, Morning 
Glories and Poppies. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND GOLDEN 
ROD. 


uisite colored 
nent writers, 


Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, Harebells, and Sweet 


FROM MOOR a= GLEN. 


Autumn Leaves, Berries and Golden Daisies; Pond 
Lilies; Klower-de-Luce; Sond Primroses. 


ROSES AND FORGET-ME- NOTS. 


Mose Roses and Forget-Me-Note; Pink and White 
Clover; Yellow Koses and Heliotrope; and Daisies 
and Buttercups. 


PANSIES AND ORCHIDS. 


Pansies, Snowdrops, Heather and Wild Rose; Orchids; 
Nasturiums and Geraniums. 


A BUNCH OF ROSES. 
tyes s Plates of Pink Roses, Pale Yeliow Roses, Helio. 
and Mignonet‘e; T'ulips, and Passion Flowers, 


Covers beautiful! ey in mzes and col- 
“with di des: pe of Pa ay Wists , ete., by 
ies Susie B. Skelding 


Each volume contains t least one poem in fac simile 
ittier, Howollee a; fea. Jp. Trowbridge. Will 
ti . Ho 8, .T. Tro 
Writer Celia Thaxter, H. : i, Mrs. Dodge. ” 
Price per copy, postage free, $1.50. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, New York City. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address. 








Interesting New Books, 


ARTISTIC TABLEAUX. 


With picturesque diagrams and descriptions of cos- 
Text by 





entertainments. Oblong 8vo, with numerous {I- 
=_a cloth, ornamental stamp in gold and 
color, 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


A pumorons illustrated book, Selected from a | 
seipmtont American humorous “ Life. 
collection of the best things wi 
init since the issue of its LF 
quarto. with h: y ornamental humorous 
nen, on hed , and gold. *Oloth. beveled 
ges, $2. 


FIFTY SOUPS. 


By Thomas J. Murrey (formerly professional caterer 
of the Astor House, New York ; Continental Hotel, 
eats: and other leading hotels: author of 

uable Cooking Reci lad Sau 


an a 

wen Contesatas | wauch ere information icon 
soupe se making. and fifty poe 

for soups of all Kinde, imple 1 t- 


po ng / iy! m fine di pa i 
quess, LT, of Little ad n Greenaway cos- 
» cents; cloth, 





=: in — da re aaa 75 cents. 
WHEEL SONGS. 
By 8. Conant Jpster. the “Poet Wheelman,” Sen- 
poems of bicycling, with 
bi ay, sth ri itustratious: bi lin zh FY in 
ue clo ornamen cyc 
white and gold, beveled boards, 81.75. “ 
ABRIGHT BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
THE MARY JANE PAPERS. 


By Miss A. G. Plympton, with numer»us illustra- 
tions = the author. A very clever and entertain- 
in mg pest . Ismo, gioth, with appropriate design in 
gold and color, $1, 


“ A story that a may safely give their child- 
ren. » BOSTON IMES. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
THE KINDERGARTEN CHIL- 
DREN. 
By Caroline Handsell, C.H. A companion to“ The 


Alphabet ren.” Bright verses and wholly 
original illustrations of children in various kinder- 


io en games and occupations. —— folio, 
lluminated cover in many — 1. 

“Admirably adapted to astes and understand- 
ings of children."— Boston Hom Je JOURNAL. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





free to any ox: on Simos elton. An Any 
— & ALLEN's X.. ay on m recel pt covectiacl 
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Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCEIB. 


TO 


Harper’s Magazine 


AND 


Harpers Young Peop 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


‘* THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


The SeventTietH VotumeE will begin with the 


Number for December, 1884. 


The Volume of Harprer’s New Montaiy Mac- 
AZINE, beginning in December, will conclude its 
thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its 
type, it is yet, in each new volume, a new Maga- 
zine, not simply because it presents fresh sub- 
jects and new pictures, but also and chiefly be- 
cause it steadily advances in the method itself 
of magazine making. 

It is the best Magazine for the home. Touch- 
ing home taste and culture at every point, and 
bringing to every hearthstone argosies of wealth 
from all lands, and the richest treasures of im- 
agination and art, it never intrudes an element 
of disturbance or controversy. 

The leading writers and artists in America 
and England contribute to the pages of Har- 
PER’s MaGazine. Its illustrated descriptive 
articles cover every portion of the world;and 
every subject of social interest in the depart- 
roents of industry, science, art, literature, and 
polity. The illustrations alone in HaRpPer’s 
MaGazine during the past year cost over eighty 
thousand dollars. They are the wonder of our 
time. Its serial novels are the best published, 
and its short stories are unsurpassed. While, 
in many ways, it takes the very color and super- 
ficial impress of its time, there is no periodical 
in which to so great an extent the newer, larger, 
and deeper currents of the world’s life are rep- 
resented. , 

In circulation, in America and abroad, it leads 
all other periodicals of its class. 

Entering upon a new year, the publishers of 
Harprr’s Macazine repeat the promise they 
have made at the beginning of every year—a 
promise which will surely be performed-—of con- 
tinued improvement in the future. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


A model of what a family periodical should be— 
Daily Evening Traveler, Boston, 

Of all the magazines, this maintains the highest 
standard of uniform »}| = iner, N.Y. 

As remarkable for its pictorial beauty as for the 
attractiveness of its literary contents.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Hanrer’s MaGazine ranks first in the world in cir- 
culation. Its history isa large part of the literary 
history of the nineteenth century in America—JN. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, 

Iteillustrations are as superb as its articleg are va- 
ried, racy, and instructive.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 

Its typography, its engravings, its reading, its gen- 
eral make-up, leave few things to be desired. The 
publishers are determined not to permit any to sur- 
pass them.—Southern Church 

Brimful of seasonable and delightful reading.—J. 
Y.Observer. , 

HaRPer’s MaGazIne keeps up its reputation as a 
periodical fully abreast of the times not only in the 
matter of seasonable topics, but in the newest inven- 


tions in art letter press. —Cleveland Leader. 








The Volumes of Harpen’s MaGazrne for three 
years back, in cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $3.00 each ; or, 
in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5.25 each. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEO 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and 
Subscription per Year, $2.0 





The SrxtuH VoLuME commenced with thi 
ber issued November 4th, 1884. 





Harper’s Youne Peopie is about to t 
lished in London. Its subscribers are 
wherever the English language is spok 
the extraordinary rapidity with which th 
circulation has been gained is due tothe: 
fact that its publishers have spared neith. 
nor expense to secure for it the very be 
ary and artistic work. 

Its serial and short stories have all t 
matic interest that juvenile fiction can | 
are of superior literary quality, and whc 
from all that is pernicious or vulgarly 
tional. Pastors and teachers have un: 
commending it warmly to parents and gus 
as an invaluable means of informing the 
and elevating the tastes of the young 
under their care. The humorous stori: 
cles, and pictures are full of innocent fw 
out a trace of coarseness, 

The papers on natural history and othe 
tific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, 
writers whose names give the best possi 
surance of accuracy and value. The hi 
stories, biographical tales, and anecdo 
most attractively presented. 

Papers on athletic sports, games and p 
give full instructions with respect to tho: 
jects, and fine pictures, representing th: 
of the foremost artists and engravers or 
lavishly illustrate its pages. 

In all mechanical respects Harper’s 
PEOPLE is as attractive as fine paper, 
type, and skillful pristing can make it. 
is nothing cheap about it but its price. 

A specimen copy will be sent on rec 
five-cent stamp. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, 
variety of attractive, entertaining, and inst 
contents of the highest literary merit, itis une: 
and deserves a place in every home blessed wit 
dren, whose lives it will make better and b 
with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

This charming little paper is a weekly feast c 
things to the boys and girls in every family w 
visits.—Brooklyn Union. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weel 
children in America.—Southwestern Christia 
vocate. 

One of the most popular children’s periodic 
the country.—San Francisco Argonaut. 

It overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, ir 
tive articles, pictures, and everything else in i: 
that can be thought of to make children happy 
ry and wise: and it will bear reading over agaiy 
times without losing its freshness, vivacity, of ; 
to charm.—Providence Journal. 

Marrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE coutinues to le 
weekly publications for youth throughout the 
try, and probably throughout the,world.—The 
Church, Chicago. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes II., III., [V., and V., with Ind 
each volume. Price $3.50 each. Volume] 
of print. 








HARPER’S 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States and Canada. 
When no time je apecified, subscriptions will be begun with the current number. 
«@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and 


thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. New York. 


PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, :.....::escsesessseeseessessscnnsesesssneeeeseneseneb OF Year, $4 0 
HARPER’S WEEE LY.........-sccsseseeceeseeeeeeeerersees deccensocssnevesesee 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. .........:0:seceesseeresenseeeneesesensserers 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 numbers)... 


“ 40 > 
— 4 0 

“ 2 0 

“10 0 
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10 0% 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mail Matter 











‘“ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; 


NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD WHIOH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXXVIII. _ 
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Che ndependent, 


For Tabie of Contents, see Page 16. 














LOVE NOW! 


BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 





You will love me the day I lie dying. 
Oh! love me then living, 
While ye. from a full heart replying, 

I give to your giving. 


What gain hath my lifetime of loving, 
If you pass it all by 

To give me back treble my loving 
In the hour I die? 


All anguish, all maddest adoring, 
Will be vain in that day. 

Though you knelt to me then with impioring, 
What word could I say? 


Oh! love me, then, now, that it quicken 
My heart’s failing breath. 

Why wait till to love is to sicken 
At the coldness of death? 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





“JUST TO FORGIVE.” 
I JOHN, [: 9. 








BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Not a hard Master did I deem my Lord, 

But just, since he had pledged his royal word, 

And written in the changeless rolls on higb, 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall surely die.” 


So when, in dreams, I heard the solemn call 
Summon my spirit to the judgment-hall, 
Trembling, I cried: ‘In this my utmost need 
Still with his justice let his mercy plead.” 


Lo, to the door, with greeting hands, there 
came 
One with a welcome, in my Lord’s dear name. 
Grasping her garment’s hem, I poured my 
plea : 
‘© QO! tender mercy! Let me come with thee !” 
“‘ Justice must smite”; but, with a radiant look, 
She showed the pages of the judgment-book ; 
“* T am his justice ; hast thou never Leard 
Just to forgive is written in his Word?” 
8r. Pavy, Minn. 
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THE CRY OF THE FORESTS. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. ORANOH. 





(Dedicated to the New York Legislature and the 
Lumberwmen of the Adirondacks.) 
Save us! O, save us from the ruthless hands 
That fain would Jay us low! 
Dry up our wholesome moisture from the 
lands, 
And stop our streamlets’ flow! 


Save us! Ye know not what ye do, to kill 
The life from which ye drain 
Your health, your wealtb, your soft spring 
showers that fill 
The thirst of hill and plain. 


Ye know not, while with murderous hand our 
ranks 
Are hewn and thinned away, 
How soon your rivers with their flowery banks 
Will shrink to miry clay. 


Save us! Our unsunned virgin solitudes 
Have saved you from decay. 

Behold, the dryads of the ancient woods 
Lift up their hands and pray. 


Would ye behold your fields to deserts turned, 
Kissed by no winding river? 

In the fierce August sun your meadows burned 
To arid sands forever? 


O, save us! We your saviours fain would be ; 
For in our forests old, 

Mid murmuring boughs we hold a treasury 
More rich than gems and gold, 





Here in our mountain wilderness we keep 
Our unregarded state ; 

With ministries as soft as love and sleep, 
Early we watch and late. 


To send from granite cliffs and caves the 
drops 
Of beavenin fountain rills 
Through avenues of pives and beachen copse 
And gorges in our hills. 


Save us! We dryads of the western world, 
We naiads of the streams 

From our abodes mid ferns and mosses curled, 
Wake from our summer dreams, 


And start to hear the woodman’s echoing ax 
Far through our cloistered shades ; 
And weep to see the scathed and blighted 
‘ tracks 
Far down the forest glades. 


We lift our hands, and pray to mortal men, 
We bodiless, woodland elves, 

Tospare the all-saving forests; for ye then 
Will save us—and yourselves! 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








To the observer of human nature there 
are few spectacles more interesting than 
those which the great halls of our London 
clubs afford at election times. Each of 
them has its board of ‘‘ returns,” which is 
altered with every telegram that comes in 
from the various scenes of Parliamentary 
warfare. The personal popularity of every 
candidate is tested by the cheering or the 
significant silence that greets bis success; 
or by the murmur of regret or otherwise 
which is evoked by his failure. Party 
feeling is strong, but individual liking or 
disfavor is stronger; and it is cnly in the 
case of a comparatively unknown man that 
universal pleasure at his winning, or the 
reverse at his losing, is expressed. Above 
all things the demeanor of those who have 
been elected themselves is noteworthy. 
They are glad when their side has scored, 
of course; but yet, when it has not scored, 
and they see another in the same boat— 
which is nota jolly boat—as themselves, 
they certainly seem to find in that circum- 
stance a mitigation of the public calamity. 
Again, there are men in both camps who 
have fought for their own hand,in defiance 
of advice or arbitration and ‘split the 
party,” by which a seat has been lost. 
These approach the seat of custom with 
looks either of defiance or mistrust. They 
talk with men with whom they have hitherto 
been sparing of their conversation, and 
make advances to acquaintances of their 
own standing with tentativeness and ap- 
prehension. These are they whom ‘ Lib- 
eral shepherds” accuse only of ‘‘ tomfool- 
ery,” but whom Conservative chiefs, more 
tenacious of discipline, denounce outright 
as traitors. 

It is curious, but nevertheless true, that 
those who have gained the victory by a 
head are much more jubilant than those 
who have walked over the course; and 
those who have lost by a narrow majority 
are much more cast down than those who 
have been overwhelmed by numbers. Per- 
haps they are conscious that a little more 
exertion on their part might have carried 
them to the top of the poll; or, perhaps, 
like the defeated counsel, they abuse not 
indeed the plaintiff’s attorney, but their 
own. It is well to avoid these gentry for a 
week or two; for they are given to fight- 
ing their battles over again and show how 
fields are Jost, at considerable length. The 
successful candidate, T the other hand, is 
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rarely given to boast; he knows, perhaps, 
that the less he says about the causes that 
have worked together for good, the better. 

We have seen, during the past week, 
some remarkable cases in which a man’s 
political foes are those of his own house- 
hold; but, in a thousand homes into which 
the members of the Primrcse League, with 
their titles und their condescension and 
their blandishments have found admit- 
tance, the same thing has happened. There 
have been instances, however, in which 
the patronized ladies have not always 
proved true to the gentlemanly interest, 
but the daughter has secretly risen against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law (not 
so secretly) against her motber-in-law. I 
know one case in which an invalid young 
lady, who was allowed by her Conservative 
parents a carriage to herself, gave the use 
of it for the whole of the polling day to the 
Liberal Candidate. 

To many a zealous canvasser, during the 
last month, the following lines will come 
home with the keenest personal applica- 
tion. I wonder how many Americans, not- 
withstanding that they are credi:ed with a 
better knowledge of English Literature 
than ourselves, will recognize the once fa- 
mous poet to whom we are indebted for 
them: : 

* Friends of all kinds, the civil and the rude, 

Who humbly wish, or boldly dare to intrude; 

These beg or take a iiberty to come 

(Friends should be free) and make your house 
their home. 

They know that warmly you their cause espouse, 

And come to make their boastings and their 
vows. 

You scorn their manners, you their words mis- 
trust, 


But you must hear them, and they know you 
must, 


‘One plainly sees a friendship frm and true 

Between the noble candidate and you; 

So humbly begs, and states at large the case, 

* You’ll think of Bobbie and the little place?’ 

Stifling his shame by drink, a wretch will come, 

And prate your wife and daughter from the 
room ; 

In pain you hear him, and at heart despise, 

Yet with heroic mind your pangs disguise ; 

And still in patience to the sot attend, 

To show what man can bear to serve a friend. 


“ One enters hungry, not to be denied, 

And takes his place and jokes—‘we’re of a side’. 

Yet worse the proser, who, upon the strength 

Of his own vote, has tales of three hours’ length, 

This sorry rogue you bear; yet with surprise 

Start at his oaths and sicken at his lies.” 

** Election friends,” concludes the bard 
(in words that will doubtless find response 
in the great Republic or amoag ourselves) 
are worse than any foes: 

“The party curse is with the canvass past, 

But party friendship for your grief will last.” 

The Spanish Ambassador in London re- 
ceived the first news of King Alphonso’s 
death, it seems, in a sympathetic telegram 
from Queen Victoria, a significant illustra- 
tion of the promptness with which the 
_Spaniards carry on their affairs. But I 
don’t know that they are much worse. than 
the French. I had occasion to send .a par- 
cel lately to a village within afew miles 
of Havre, and placed it in the hands of one 
of our universal Carrying Companies. As 
it had not arrived in the course of a week— 
though the post from London accomplishes 
the journey in a day—I ventured to ex- 
postulate witn the Company, who shrugged 
its shoulders, and promised to telegraph to 
Havre. 

** All we know is thatthe parcel is there,” 
it said. 

After another week had elapsed, I ven- 





‘tured to call again; the Company sbrugged 
its shoulders higher than ever. _ 
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‘* We sent the telegram,” it said. ‘‘ Here 
is the voucher for it; but we can get no 
reply.”’ . 

Frenchmen never do reply to telegrams. 
Of course, if the mistake had happened any- 
where in England or the United States, it 
would have been rectified at once; but 
with these people we can do nothing. 
They know no more of business trans- 
actions than a monkey on a hurdygurdy 
knows of tunes. As I have no reason to 
doubt the Company’s statements—indeed, 
so faras this particular case went, it was 
correct, since on my correspondent going 
into Havre, he found the parcel in the 
office, where it had laid for three weeks— 
I cannot quite understand why we Anglo- 
saxons should be so dreadfully afraid of 
the competition of foreigners. 

One has heard a great deal of iil remu- 
nerated toil; but Mr. Kilby, tailor,of Leices- 
ter, has had an experience which caps all 
others in this connection. He has had 
eight months’ hard labor for nothing. Hav- 
ing been mistaken for an evil-doer, of the 
name of Sharpe, he was convicted of bur- 
glary and has been spending his days ever 
since in prison. Something, I think, should 
be done for Kilby besides giving him a free 
pardon, which the Queen has been “ gra- 
ciously pleased” to do. In the meantime, 
if he has any power of expressing himself, 
he might make a handsome sum out of his 
mental experiences while in jail. It would 
be interesting to know what he thought 
of things in general, including the govern- 
ment of the universe,while shut up in du- 
rance vile for a crime he had never com- 
mitted. I know of notbing more likely to 
shake the pillar of faith in everything. 

By the bye, what do you do in the United 
States when a similar miscarriage of jus- 
tice, as it must sometimes happen, takea 
place? It is argued against any system of 
public reparation that, if it were once au- 
thorized, innocent persons would get them- 
selves wrongfully convicted in order to 
secure the solatium. 

King Theebaw, the most brutal of 
tyrants, bas proved himself; as often 
happens, the most abject of cowards. Not 
until assured of his personal safety did he 
vent ure to lift up bis eyes to bis conquer- 
or; but, secure of his precious life, he has 
‘‘since assumed a certain quiet dignity.” 
His excuses are precisely the same as 
those of some profligate undergraduate, 
who attributes all his vices io others, and 
pleads minority when called upon to pay 
his debts. ‘‘ 1 was seized when young, and 
made a mere puppet. You English think 
that I killed all my relations. Quite a mis- 
take, I do assure you. I was asleep in bed 
when the order was issued by my Minis- 
ters. . . . I hopelI shall not be de- 
prived of my jewels. . . . It is dread- 
ful to think of the mutations of hu- 
man life. Yesterday I had three hundred 
wives, to-day I have onlyeighteen. . . . 
Pray don’t imagine that I am given to 
drink. Iam a very religious Buddhist.” I 
think it is Artemus Ward who describes 
some poltroon as ‘‘ the meencst cuss—for a 
white man—that everI knew.” Theebaw 
would appear to be the meanest cuss—for a 
brown one. 

It is not generally known that the hand 
travels almost as fast, if not so far, as the 
foot. An ingenious calculator has been 
setting down the record of its progression. 
A rapid penman writes thirty words a min- 
ute, and in doing so—what with curves and 
turns of the pen necessitated by every 
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word, not to mention crossing his t’s— 
draws his pen through sixteen feet of space. 
In forty minutes his pen travels a furlong. 
Thus many persons who do not walk on all 
fours, progress 300 miles a year with their 
hands, or rather with one hand. I had no 
idea that 1 took so much exercise. 
LonpoN, ENGLAND. 





PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF DR. 
E. MULFORD. 


BY T. T. MUNGER, D. D. 





Dr. MutrorpD, previous to his death, was 
generally known only as the author of his 
books. His name—bare of all titles upon 
the pages of ‘‘ The Nation”—simply an- 
nounced him as a writer. This work drew 
from Yale College the degree of LL.D., 
and he was henceforth known as Dr. Mul- 
ford; but still he remained barely more 
than a name in the public mind. ‘ The 
Republic of God,” published four years 
ago, had run the gauntlet of three Com- 
mencement seasons without attracting to 
its author the degree of D.D., and so the 
anomaly becomes an unalterable fact that 
the authpr of an original, able, and learned 
work on ‘“‘Theology,” secured no tormal 
recognition in his day, where it might most 
be expected. 

His books made but little personal reve- 
lation. ‘*The Nation” simply disclosed 
him as a thoughtful and reverent American 
citizen, whom the Civil War had driven to 
an examination, even to the foundations of 
the nature of the state; a book for states- 
men, but not for politicians. ‘‘ The Re- 
public of God,” in like manner, disclosed 
only a thinker of profound earnestness; 
but it fell in with no recognized system, 
buttressed no Church, and gave no token 
of ecclesiastical relation or sympathy. 
Books more impersonal were never writ- 
ten; and yet to those who knew their au- 
thor, the books and the writer fit as mold 
and image. 

Now that death has intervened, the de- 
sire to know something of the man is 
awakened, and is all the intenser because 
it is felt that a great name has disappeared 
from the world without due recugnition. 
Not merely individuals, but all American 
citizens may well feel self-reproach and re- 
gret that the man who has best interpreted 
the nation, and served it best in the world 
of philosophy, where all things are finally 
determined, is dead without their thanks. 
It is not altogether the fault of the people 
that so little heed was paid to this man 
while he was alive. Dr. Mulford occupied 
no prominent position, held no office, be- 
longed to no party or school of thought in 
Church, or State, or philosophy. The 
greater part of his life was spent in seclu- 
sion—not sought; for he was the most so- 
cial of men—and it entered neither into his 
nature nor his conception of life to insist 
on place and recognition. For himself, he 
asked nothing; but for his thought he re- 
quired and expected full acknowledgment, 
yet was content to wait till it should come. 

Dr. Mulford was born in Montrose, 
Penn., of refined Puritan ancestry, was 
prepared for college in Homer, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Yale College in 1855. 
His formal standing was not high, but he 
was recognized by his teachers, as well as 
by his class, as a man of exceptional prom- 
ise. Many men suggest a high career in 
special directions; but Mulford possessed 
that undefinable something that may issue 
in any form of greatness. His college life, 
as so often happens, was a mask to the 
real life going on within him. A brooding 
habit, careless of requirements in study, 
no purist in his habits, yet self-respecting, 
doing easily whatever he urdertook, riot- 
ing in literature and what of art was then 
attainable, a brilliant essayist, with a 
strong Delles-lettres cast, he gave no clear 
sign of what he would do or become ex- 
cept that it would be something large. 
Behind this careless life, however, there 
was the loftiest and most serious pur- 
pose. The writer alone happens to 
know that, even before his college days, 
Dr. Mulford cherished the very pur- 
poses that he afterward realized as to 
the dignity and nature of his work. 
** Not such books as these will I write,” he 
said, one day, while a Jad in Homer, refer- 
ring to certain popular and pleasant works. 

**] will write greater books.” From that 





boyhood resolution he never wavered; and 
so on graduation he turned naturally, yet 
unexpectedly to others, to theology; took a 
full course at Andover and graduated, or 
rather ended his studies there, protesting 
against the theology to which he had lis- 
tened. His reaction, however, was not in 
the direction of Unitarianism; the day for 
that was already past, nor do minds of the 
cast of Dr. Mulford move in that direc- 
tion when unmoored from Calvinism. It 
was simply impossible for a mind like his to 
fall in with the theology of the day, and his 
protest simply antedated a movement that 
has become general. The sources of this 
action lay chiefly in himself. Aside from 
the influence of Coleridge and Bushnell 
and Maurice and Rothe, Mulford would 
have been essentially what he became. 
It cannot be denied, however, that he was 
greatly influenced and directed by Maurice; 
still I prefer to think of these two men as 
moving together, thinking on the same 
lines, because it was in them so to think, 
governed by the same spiritual forces and 
yielding to the logic of the age. Dr. Mul- 
ford naturally entered the Episcopal 
Church; but even in his early days he took 
but the smallest interest in the details of 
Churchmanship; and he never ceased to 
speak in a yearning way of the essential 
ideas of the Puritans and the Quakers; and 
in his household life there was a beautiful 
blending of Episcopal and Quaker customs. 
He resided abroad two years; mastered 
the German, traveled—doubling the value 
of his experience by his brooding thought- 
fulness and strong imagination—and 
returned home to marry and to take a 
patish in Orange, N. J., his only and not 
Jong, but happy, settlement. Probably no 
Episcopal pulpit in the country gave so en- 
tirely clear a sound as his during the Civil 
War, and no pulpit discussed the principles 
involved with deeper insight or more fervent 
patriotism. It was only through the great- 
ness and the sweet temper of the man that 
he was enabled to retain his place. A 
growing deafness and _ family interests 
united to withdraw him from public life to 
a residence in Susquehanna County, Penn., 
twelve miles from Montrose, where, amid 
easy and generous circumstances, but in 
deepest seclusion, he spent nearly twenty 
years. Great forests and broad fields were 
about him; a placid mountain lake stretched 
away from his door; the winds were the 
freest; but, aside from his family, he 
saw few people. The contrast between 
the scene and the studies pursued was 
such as could not elsewhere have been 
found in the country, so remote was he 
from all social and literary contact. Still 
he lived very close to the world and the 
age, and nothing of importance that 
happened escaped his telescopic eye. Here 
he elaborated the early conceived plan of 
“The Nation,” brought to issue by the 
Civil War. He saw the necessity of for- 
mally laying the foundations of the nation 
in God and of ascribing to it an actual 
moral personality. He is the only author 
who has fully conceived and elaborated the 
idea that this nation of ours is divine, and 
is a fair expression of the divine mind in 
history. The book shows the struggle of 
a young mind to express great conceptions 
in language. In so far as it is not clear, 
and is difficult of apprehension, it is not 
due to lack of clearness of thought, but 
rather to the fact that the author is break- 
ing a path through new regions. The in- 
fiuence of this book is subtle and general. 
The echo of it is to be heard in the speeches 
of Garfield, and in the elevated tone of all 
our better statesmen and editors, and in 
that pervasive sense of the nation as moral 
to be found in all earnest political writ- 
ings. 

The influence of ‘‘ The Republic of God” 
is not so definite, since it fell immediately 
into a large current of theological thought 
already sweeping in the same direction; 
but its scientific method, its scholarly 
quality, its profound reverence, its lofti- 
ness and eagle-like sweep, its rationality, 
its self-witnessing power as an expression 
of Christian truth, put it beside the best 
words of Bushnell, and at the very front 
of the theological work of the day. 

About five years ago Dr. Mulford took 
up his residence in Cambridge, chiefly for 
the sake of educational advantages for his 
children, where he became a lecturer on 








Theology in the Episcopal School, filling 
his place up to the very last. It was asa 
teacher of Theology that he was at his best. 
Speaking from brief notes, his discourse 
gained in clearness, yet lost nothing in dig- 
nity and grace, retaining a certain Orphic 
quality and abounding in lofty statement 
designe to make its way by its reasonable- 
ness, sometimes mystical but growing 
luminous under thought—a mingling of 
philosophy and poetry and spiritual in- 
sight and devotion, and having the power 
of each. 

Of Dr. Mulford personally one can write 
only in the tenderest way. In form and 
countenance and bearing his superior was 
seldom seen. It is more than the fancy of 
his near friends that his face resembled 
that of our Lord, as seenin art. It was— 
if I may so express it—a universal face; in- 
tellect and spirit, heart and will, were there 
in equal union, The long patience of his 
thought, the tender humanity, the spirit- 
ual faith, the assurance of conviction, the 
humility and reverence and the yearning 
sympathy of his great heart—all were seen 
—transfiguring his entire form. If I were 
to name his largest characteristic, aside 
from intellectual traits, it would be loyalty 
and devotion to his friends. Nowhere did 
he make so lavish use of his glorious imag- 
ination as in clothing them and their work 
with all possible excellence; a fault, had it 
not been regulated by a sound judgment. 
Still he would tolerate nothing unwortby 
or below the highest standard; but his 
silence was his severest condemnation. 
He possessed, also, the highest mental dig- 
nity, and in this respect, may be classed 
with Emerson. Nothing was common to 
him. His conversation covered the widest 
range; but whatever he touched he not only 
adorned, but exalted. To converse with 
him was a delight and an inspiration; one 
always left him the richer, and in fuller 
peace with God and man. His voice was 
deep and sweet; his manner was a ming- 
ling of humility, assurance, and kindly in- 
terest; and his courtesy was absolute. No 
human being ever turned away from bim 
without love and respect; for the simple 
reason that he saw in the face of every hu- 
man being the image of the Christ. His 
illustrations and quotations were frequent 
and apt, and were always drawn from high 
sources, and his treatment of any theme 
was always large and noble. 

His life, as we now look back upon it, is 
full of pathos. His deafness rendered him 
solitary in social life, while his positions 
were such as to leave him aside from the 
schools of thought that have here prevailed. 
Tn Germany he would have been recognized 
as a master in Theology, and in England 
the Chureh would have leaned upon him 
as a defender of the faith; but here he 
found small recognition. He worked witb 
the leisure of one who seemed sure of a life 
of threescore and ten, and was cut down 
just as be began to bear fruit. Had he 
written upon social questions, as he con- 
templated, he would undoubtedly have 
done his greatest work. His death at fifty- 
two has not the pathos of early extin- 
guished hopes, but the deeper pathos and 
regret of great tasks interrupted. So it 
seems to our human eyes, as we look after 
him through our tears; but doubtless in 
other realms his work goes on. 


‘There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 
That sing, and, singing, in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears forever from his eyes.” 
New HAVEN, Conn. 





THE HEAVENLY REST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THERE are many chapters in the experi- 
ences of this life that alike explain and 
emphasize the meaning of the word “rest.” 
The man of toil, whose muscles have be- 
come weary by their own action, clamors 
for physical rest. His exhausted body 
makes the demand. ‘‘Rest,” as an antidote 
and a relief, is an absolute necessity to his 
comfort. He lies down to sleep with a 
solid and much coveted luxury in his own 
repose. 

One who for weeks has been racked with 
the pains of severe disease that consign 
him to sleepless nights and suffering days, 
taxing his patience, and often disappointing 
his hopes, strongly desires rest, as arelease 





from this discomfort. He will need no 
prophet to teach him the meaning and 
charm of the word. His own experience 
will vividly give him the idea. The reliefs 
and pleasures of convalescence are, by con- 
trast, some compensation for the pains and 
discomforts of disease. We learn, in this 
way, to appreciate and relish the joys of 
health. 

If we live long enough, old age, with its 
decay and feebleness, wii] at last be upon 
us; and then almost nothing but rest will 
be left for us inthis world. Activity and 
the pleasures thereof will be out of date. 
The almond tree will be in full bloom, and 
even the grasshopper will become a burden. 
The dust will be about to return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit to the God 
who gave it. Our interest in the affairs of 
this world will be gradually reduced to the 
minimum point. A body worn out by time 
and service, has upon it a disease which no 
medicine can cure. The damage to it, no 
change of climate can repair. Its day of vig- 
oris forever gone. It must rest. There is no 
relief for it but Inrest. And happy is the 
man who, while resting because he must, 
and reapiug Nature’s comfort there- 
from, accepts his; condition with com- 
posure, and cheerfully rests and waits, 
and waits and rests, until he hears the final 
summons. Old age, thus deporting itself, 
is sublime. 

The mind itself, as well as the body, may 
be, and often is, the source of life’s unrest. 
Thoughts may beget painful anxieties and 
fears, and, perhaps pierce the sensibilities 
with the sharp compunctions of conscious 
guilt. Composure and serenity of soul are 
thus displaced. Its intellectual activities 
stamp its own image upon every object. 
Frigbtful specters float in the air. One who 
is in this condition will derive no relief 
from residence in a palace, or from heaps 
of gold. The daintiest luxury will not 
soothe his disquietude, or cure his misery. 
The trouble is within him, and goes with 
him. His thoughts jade and lacerate his 
spirit. He ison bad terms with bimself. 
What he wants, and perhaps finds it very 
difficult to gain, is the kind of relief afforded 


by the subsidence of these thoughts, 
and the substitution of other and different 


thoughts. This is indispensable to his re- 
pose and peace of mind He whose med‘, 
tations haunt him with their unceasing pres. 
ence and torment is in a sad predicament for 
his own comfort. If his disquietude is the 
natural and proper result of thoughtfulness, 
he may be quite sure that there is some 
serious error in his practical life. This 
being true, then, in order to obtain the 
mental rest for which he sighs, he must re- 
construct and reform tbat life. 

The Bible, while not inventing the term 
‘‘rest,’’ or originating the idea conveyed 
by it, is no stranger to this term. It finds 
a place and a use for it in its own rhetoric. 
It lifts the term from relations that are 
earthly and temporal into the realm of 
things spiritual and eternal. Rest is one 
of the words which it employs as an image 
of the reliefs and comforts afforded by relig- 
ion here, and of the greater reliefs and com- 
forts at last secured by itin Heaven. The 
werd isa fitting one for the purpose. Our ex- 
perience in this life qualifies us to apprehend 
and appreciate its meaning when thus used. 

‘Return unto thy rest, O my goul!” said 
the inspired Psalmist, when the densest 
shadows had spread their mantle over him. 
‘‘The sorrows of death compassed” him, 
and ‘‘the pains of Hell got hold upon” 
him. He ‘found trouble and sorrow.” 
Then it was that he called upon ‘‘the name 
of the Lord,” and the Lord delivered his 
soul from death, his eyes from tears, and 
his feet from falling.. David, in a great 
emergency, went to God as the rest of his 
soul, and found what he needed. God was 
equal to the crisis. The raging sea became 
acalm; the clouds were lifted; and he sat 
serenely on the deck of life. The term 
‘‘rest” fitted his lips, and equally the facts 
of his experience. Millions of others have 
had a similar experience, and used the term 
in like relations. 

Our Saviour—himeelf,in his human nature, 
aman of sorrows and acquainted with grief, 
tempted in all points, like as we are, yet 
without sin—looke4 out upon this suffering 
and sorrowing world, and addressed to it 
the tenderest salutation that ever greeted 

the ear of man; ‘Come unto me, all yé 
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that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, 
and learn of mé; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” The persons here specially addressed 
are those who ‘‘labor and are heavy laden.” 
This describes a large class, and more or 
less all classes. We all have to carry life’s 
burdens. Sometimes they are very heavy, 
makiog us weary, if not impatient, under 
the load. The Son of God invites us to 
come to him for the relief and rest weneed, 
as we pursue our pilgrimage to the grave. 
He assures us that, if we do so, we shall 
find rest unto our souls. He says that he 
will give this rest. He will impart to usa 
calm and quiet frame of mind, and make 
our lives free from unrest. He has the 
power to do this, and will doit for every 
one who makes him the physician of his 
soul. We may not, while in the flesh, ex- 
pect to be exempted from ull the evils and 
sorrows thereof; yet rest we may have 
in Christ, and in him find that sweet re- 
pose of thought and feeling which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

The present rest is, however, not the fi- 
nalone. The Bible extends the term to 
the heavenly rest, as well as to our spirit- 
ual rest on earth. , The latter is only pre- 
limiaary to the former. We have the one 
while preparing for the other. However 
much the present rest may relieve life’s 
burdens, and cheer and happify its hours, 
the great and complete relief awaits us only 
when the waole task is finished, and we 
actually make our entrance into the heav- 
enly world. The Bible assures us that there 
is rest in Heaven for those who love God and 
obey the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Rest is one of the forms of thought under 
which it sets before us the heavenly life. 


Paul, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, 
says: ‘*There remaineth, therefore, a 
rest to the people of God.” The word 
‘*therefore” shows that this sentence was 
intended to express a conclusion to which 
the apostle had come on the basis of an 
argument. The preceding context supplies 
this argument; and, as the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, in his *‘Notes on Hebrews,” justly 
remarks, this context shows that the term 
““yoot,” as here used, refers to the heavenly 
rest, or the heavenly Sabbath, the final and 
eternal rest of the spirit world, which is 
spoken of as remaining ‘‘to the people of 
God.” This rest is not obsolete. and not 
confined to the Jews or the apostolic age; 
but it ‘‘remaineth,” as such, ‘*tothe people 
of God,” in all ages and countries. 
It is rest to ali*‘the people of God,” 
whether Jews or Gentiles, male or female, 
bond or free, old or young. They will all 
at last enter into this heavenly rest. 

Tbe Book of Revelation furnishes a very 
precious passage on this subject. These are 
the words: ‘‘And I heard a voice from 
Heaven saying unto me, Write: Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth : Yea,saith the Spirit,that they may rest 
from their labors,and their works do follow 
them.” Those who die in the Lord die as 
the friends and followers of the Lord Jesus. 
They yield up their breath, whether as 
martyrs or otherwise, in the allegiance of 
faith and love to him. The sequel of such 
dying is that they at once ‘‘rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 
The term ‘‘labors,” as here used,is a strong 
expression for the sufferings they endured, 
as well as the efforts they made, in the 
cause of Christ. It includes both ideas; 
and whenall these “labors” of time and 
earth are finished, as at death they will be, 
then comes the period when those who die 
in tbe Lord ‘rest from theirlabors.” Their 
work on earth is done, and they go to en- 
joy the eternal rest of Heaven. Rest is the 
image of their heavenly state. 

Paul, in his Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, said to the members of that 
Church: “It is a righteous thing with God 
to recompense tribulation to them that 
trouble you, and, to you who are troubled, 
rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from Heaven with his mighty an- 
gels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey 
not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Here, also, the heavenly life is brought to 
the level of our apprehensive thought in 
the form of rest; and this rest is spoken of 
as arecompense to those who had been 
troubled. 





The specific phase of the heavenly life 
indicated by this term, as used in the Bible, 
evidently consists in the reliefs, which the 
Christian gains by leaving earth and going 
to Heaven. Though he does not rest, in 
the sense of sinking into inactivity and tor- 
por, he does rest from the labors that belong 
to the life of earth, and is, in this respect, 
greatly the gainer by a change of worlds. 
He goes to a much better world for the re- 
pose and comfort of his soul than the one 
he leaves. 

We are to bear in mind that this earthly 
life is, and was meant to be, the battle- 
ground of our existence. Here we must 
put on the whole armor of God, and fight 
the good fight of faith. We must spiritually 
contend with the world, the flesh and 
the Devil. We are confronted with 
temptation in all directions and of 
all types, and must win victories. We 
must run the race set before us. Not 
counting ourselves to have already at- 
tained, or to be already perfect, we must 
follow after, and press toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. We must bear the weariness 
and toil of the Christian service as well as 
luxuriate in the joys of hope. We must 
practice self-denial, and, if need be, pluck 
out right eyes and cut off right hands. We 
must, ina martyr age, be willing to die for 
Christ. We must patiently bear all the evils, 
all the sufferings, all the afflictions, and sor- 
rows, which God, in his providence, may 
assign to our lot. We must, in a word, 
alike in passive submission and active obe- 
dience, do the work of life in the day of 
life. Earth is not Heaven, and in the 
plan of God was not intended to be. 

The whole teaching of the Bible goes up- 
on the theory that existence here involves 
trials, difficulties, and dangers; and every 
one’s experience confirms the truth of this 
theory. While there are many diversities 
in human condition, and rich sources of 
comfort and consolation in the grace of 
God, there is in this world no absolute ex- 
emption from evil. Jesus, though immac- 
ulate in character, was a sufferer on earth; 
and so much so that he is spoken of as a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
The same was true of the apostles and 
prophets, and is more or less true of all men. 
The Gospel, with all its light and hope, 
leaves a broad margin for faith amid mys- 
teries we cannot explain, and for patience 
with ills we cannot prevent, and for the 
culture of both virtues in a climate that 
puts them severely to the test. 


When, however, the battle and struggle 
of time shall be finished, and we shall have 
actually entered upon our heavenly life, 
then the reliefs of ‘the latter, as compared 
with our condition in the former, will make 
that life a heavenly rest. The Bible tells 
us explicitly that God will wipe away all tears 
from our eyes; that there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nor any 
more pain; and that, in respect to evil, the 
former things shall all pass away. We shal) 
leave the evils of earth behind us, and carry 
with us only what will be a blessing and a 
comfort. This change of worlds will be 
rest from the labors, toils and sufferings of 
time, and rest in the perfect and eternal 
repose of Heaven. Death, in the experience 
of those who die in the Lord, inaugurates a 
new order of things. The contrast between 
what was, and what is, and is to be forever, 
is well described by saying that they ‘‘rest 
from their labors.” This is just what the 
Word of God says. There is no weariness 
in Heaven, no old age there, no poverty 
there, no sickness there, and no painful 
bodily conditions there. Injustice is not 
done there, and wrong is not felt there. 
The bereavements and afflictions which 
lacerate the heart here, are unknown there. 
Earthly mysteries disappear there. Fears 
are gone and hopes are fully realized. Sin 
does not mar the peace and bliss of Heaven. 
“Rest” is an exceedingly good word to 
characterize the change effected when a 
Christian breathes his Jast on earth and 
opens his eyes in the heavenly world. 

An affectionate son, in the chamber of 
death, stood gazing upon his dying tather, 
watching and waiting for the final moment. 
That moment came; and, laying his hand 
upon the venérable brow of the dead, he 
exclaimed: ‘‘Father isin Heaven! Father 
is at rest!” Ah! what a thought is here! 
What a change! How sudden! How won- 





derful! One moment on earth, struggling 
with death! The next moment in Heaven, 
and at rest! The pilgrim of more than three 
quarters of a century at last ending his 
journey in the twinkling of an eye! Life’s 
work foreverdone! No more sorrows and 
no more tears! No more anxious care! No 
more weariness or pain of the body! No 
more death, and no more fear of death! 
Complete and perfect rest in Heaven! How 
gloriously God illumines the Christian’s 
final hour! What a beautiful sunset is that 
which is the dawn of Heaven! Whata 
privilege to say farewell to earth in one 
breath, and in the next to be greeted with 
the welcome of the skies! 

It makes a vast difference in our pros- 
pects for the future, whether, in departing 
from this world, we leave behind us our 
sources of happiness, and carry with us 
only the sources of misery, or leave 
our miseries behind us, and carry with 
us only the elements of good. That was 
avery cutting rebuke which the Saviour 
put upon the lips of Abraham in the para- 
ble of the rich man and Lazarus. ‘‘Re- 
member,” said Abraham to the rich man, 
“that thouin thy life-time receivedst thy 
good things; and likewise Lazarus evil 
things; but now he is comforted, and thou 
art tormented.” The one had all his ‘‘good 
things” before death, and the other all 
his ‘‘evil things,” The one, in dying, left 
all his ‘good things,” and the other,in dy- 
ing left all his ‘‘evil things.” Death gave 
to the one the woes of Hell, and to the 
other the rest of Heaven. The manwho so 
lives here that all his joys must he here, will 
at death become a complete bankrupt for 
eternity. He, onthe other hand, who so 
lives here as to secure the rest of Heaven 
hereafter, will, at death, enter upon that 
rest, and be happy forever. There is no 
difficulty in discerning the distinction 
between these two lives, or in seeing which 
embodies the true wisdom. 

BRooELYyN, N. Y. 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND, FROM 
A WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


BY MARY TUOKER MAGILL. 








In taking a backward view of the tragic 
story of the Civil War, [am filled with 
astonishment at the blind security of the 
Southern people, even to the very end. 
This was the case especially with the 
women. I have sometimes thought that 
there was, perhaps, a better knowledge of 
the real state of affairs among the other 
sex; but the women shut their senses, with 
such stolid determiuation that what they 
so desired should and would come to pass, 
that they were impervious to the indica- 
tions which now seem so unmistakable. It 
has been asserted—and women do not like 
the assertion—that our sex are more swayed 
by feeling than reason, and the history of 
the War tends to confirm the assertion. 
The Southern women prayed, as they never 
prayed before, that God would prosper the 
cause to which they had given lives more 
precious than their own; and their vows 
of devotion had, in a majority of instances, 
been sealed with precious blood. They 
believed with all their hearts that these 
prayers must be answered; nor would they 
allow a word to the contrary, even from 
their most trusted and devoted friends. 
Permit me to bring from my memory an 
illustration: A week or two before the 
fall of Richmond, a number of young 
girls assembled in a certain drawing-room 
to make a flag for a favored regiment. The 
stripes cf red and white cloth filled up the 
center of the room, and, seated upon the 
carpet around, were the girls, thimbles 
on fingers and shining needles all ready 
for their labor of love. As I think of it, how 
vividly the scene rises before me. Black 
eyes and blue, fair, sunny heads bending 
side by side with dusky locks, and delicate 
fingers plying the flashing needle or deftly 
fashioning the emblematic star. Their cos- 
tumes ure wonderfully simple, in a style of 
several years ago, and by fashionable peo- 
ple would be termed ‘‘old timey, and de- 
cidedly shabby”; but in these times, even 
young girls were rather indifferent to the 
details of dress. The large predominance 
of black in the color of the dresses told a 
sad tale. It was an indication of the times, 
Tn vain we look for the sad countenances 
which should accompany mourning attire. 
There was more outward appearance of 





gayety than we would be apt to find in such 
&@ group nowadays. I have often read with 
a shudder of the orgies of dissipation and 
mad gayety which are the invariable accom- 
paniment of the pestilence. I can under- 
stand it. Nature demands a rebound. She 
will not be held down. The blows of sor- 
row, during the War, fell so thick and fast 
that life or reason must have succumbed 
but for the intervening reaction. Laughter 
followed tears ss surely as light follows 
darkness. And so my party of girls, clad 
in their shabby mourning, without at all 
forgetting the precious lives in peril, 
laughed and chattered as merrily as if life 
were all sunshine, and no storms were in 
the heavens, 

Listen to them as they talk! You hear 
nothing of defeat, although at this period 
defeats were not uncommon; it is all of 
victory. ‘‘ How we whipped them!” There 
is nothing said of what they will doin the 
event of failure,and if the Ution be restored. 
Such an event as that is not numbered among 
their possibilities. Fail! What did not 
that involve? That a good God had been 
deaf to their entreaties, and the precious 
blood shed in vain? Oh! no! The thought 
alone would be a death -blow; and so they 
talk of what they will do when the boys 
come home, and independence is acknowl- 
edged, and new ties and homes are formed, 
and all ‘‘ goes merry as a marriage bell.’ 
Suddenly, a gentleman appears on the 
scene. He is the head of the house, mid- 
dle-aged and distinguished in appearance 
and public estimation. His genial wit 
makes him the life of every company; and 
here his arrival is the signal for great re- 
joicing. Daughters, nieces, cousins, and 
friends greet him with acclamations of joy, 
whiclr he receives in silence, as he thicws 
himself on the sofa, and covers his tace 
with his hands. Instantly, the scene 
changes; such signs can only tor shauc?w 
some new stroke of personal bereavewent; 
tears replace laughter; an! ove girl, «hoge 
lover was in the buttle of yesteiday, rinks 
fainting on the floor. A youcg ma'ron ofa 
few weeks turns ghastly pule, and shivers 
from head to foot, without being able to 
utter a sound. Sisters cry out, to know if 
Willie or Charlie is the victim. The gen- 
tleman removes his hand, and becomes sud- 
denly aware of the dismay of which he is 
the author. Extending his hands, he says, 
with tender pity: ‘‘My poor children, be 
calm! I know of no personal sorrow for 
any of you, but the prospect of a disaster 
which we must all share.” He then tells 
them in a few words that there sre terrible 
forecasts for the ‘‘ cause”; that the most 
sanguine patrivts fear that the end is near, 

He never advanced farther in his story. 
A galvanic battery could not have so electri- 
fied the audience. They clustered about 
him, the embodiment of fierce indignation; 
flashing eyes met him at every turu; com- 
mon civility was in abeyance to ungovern- 
able anger; the words ‘‘croakers” and 
‘‘cowards” were not wanting. The young 
matron who, a moment before, was quiver- 
ing in speechless agony, exclaimed: ‘‘ The 
God to whom we have committed our 
cause cannot fail us.” 


The girl fainting with fear for her lover, 
sprang to her feet, with the cry: “If we 
men desert their posts, the women take 
their places!” And instantly every woman 
there enlisted under her banner, and de- 
clared herseli ready to do and die for the 
cause. And what did our distinguished , 
middle-aged head of the family do? He 
fairly cowered before the storm that he had 
raised, looked ashamed, almost abject, and, 
whatever his opinions, said never a word 
pro or con. 

Scenes akin to these were so common 
that I dare the assertion that there is not a 
woman who passed through the War who 
cannot recall just such scenes as I have de- 
scribed. The men, as I have intimated, had 
alittle better insight into the situation; but, 
brought face to face with the average 
woman, they dared not hazard possibilities 
by forcing their knowledge upon them. 
But all men were not enlightened. There 
were sanguine patriots wh were as certain 
of success as were the women. Belonging 
to this class was a distinguished orator 
from Tennessee, who delivered an address 
on “The Present Crisis,” at the African 
Church on Broad Street. Everybody 
wanted to hear about the present crisis, 80 
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everybody went, and the immense building, 
where the noted Jasper proves by incon- 
trovertible arguments, that ‘‘the sun do 
move,” was filled with the élite of the cap- 
ital. 

Among the auditors was one of the 
most impassioned enthusiasts among the 
women of Virginia. Her home had been 
in Winchester, one of the outposts of the 
state. She had suffered all things, even 
exile, for the cause that she believed to be 
right, and had at last been banished from 
her home, and taken refuge in Richmond. 
She was one of those who would not have 
hesitated to drain her life’s blood to secure 
the success of the Confederacy. Among 
the few treasures which she had so far 
preserved were two pieces of massive sil- 
ver plate, a legacy, and greatly valued. 
She tells how, when the report came, time 
and again, to Winchester, that the place 
was about to fall into the hands of the 
opposing army, she would take these, 
with other treasures of the household, and, 
in the dead of night, retire to a small back 
room, and, after curtaining the windows, 
would, with a skill the result of experience, 
lift the boards of the floor and lay her 
burden beneath them until the danger was 
past. The house was many times searched ; 
but the hiding-place was never discovered. 

When, later in the War, the family re- 
moved to Richmond, these relics of a dear 
home were more valued than ever. 

Well, my enthusiastic young friend went 
with the rest of the Richmond world, to 
learn about the *‘ Present Crisis,” and she 
listened with breathless eagerness to a 
most stirring address. His climax was 
reached when, leaning above his audience, 
by the power of his flashing eye he held 
them fixed, while he said, in low, clear, 
thrilling tones, which reached every ear in 
that immense crowd: ‘‘ When the women 
of the South, like their sisters of Rome and 
Carthage in like straits, are ready to throw 
their most valued possessions into the 
public treasury, the bonds will be redeemed 
and the Confederacy will be safe.” There 
was one woman there who took a rapid in- 
ventory of her few possessions, which was 
a sadly short one, beginning and ending 
with ‘‘my grandmother’s legacy.” Oh! 
can she give that? The answer came with 
the thought of what it was that called for 
the sacrifice. There was never a moment 
of hesitation in the decision. What the de- 
cision was none who knew her could doubt 
for a moment. 

The next moruing, very early, she took 
them out, and, without any lingering fare- 
well, wrapped them up, and, writing a note 
to the treasurer, she sent themaway. Ina 
‘week Richmond had fallen; her poor little 
treasures, with so many greater, were all 
in vain. She never saw her legacy again; 
and even now, when friends ask if she does 
not regret their loss, she says that, while 
she would like to have them for the sake of 
the association, she has never regretted 
that she at least did ‘‘ what she could.” 

I have before me a list of the prices for 
necessary articles of food which obtained 
in Richmond at the time of the surrender, 
which may be of interest to some: 


Flour, per barrel..........sseeceeeeees $12 00 
Bacon, per pound............60+ seeee 25 
Turkey “ SB sccescecconccecccocess 25 00 
Black pepper, per pound..... ...... -300 00 
nec cincctcecovens «cps 75 00 
TI, POT GIG, cccccccccccccccccccccccce 25 00 


One tells of a frugal Christmas dinner 
which cost three thousand dollars. All these 
things seem very wonderful twenty-two 
years after they have ceased to be; but a 
gradual ascent to such enormities, and the 
presence of more absorbing interests, made 
them then matters of indifference. 

Never did the sun shine more brilliantly 
than on the second day of April, 1885; a 
day long to be remembered by all those 
who anchored their hepes to the dying 
‘* Cause.” It was the Sabbath day, and as 
I was entering the Rev. Dr. Hoge’s church, 
I saw a friend who was an officer in the 
Commissary Department. 

‘* What news?” I asked. 

‘* All quiet,” was the answer. ‘‘ Adearth 
of Sunday rumors; even the croakers are 
quiet and peaceful, and were undisturbed 
by a few shots along the line early this 
morning. I did see some stragglers look- 
ing at the bulletin board as I passed; but I 
did not stop.” 





‘* You think Richmond is safe?” I asked. 

‘* Never safer. She made a narrow es- 
cape from being starved out, a few weeks 
ago; and this frightened the people into 
crowding their provisions into the city ; and 
I was assured this morning, by Captain H. 
that we had not been so safe for months.” 

1 expressed my joy at the assurance; and 
we passed into the church together. My 
seat was very far forward, and I scarcely 
noticed what I remembered afterward, that 
there was a slight confusion during the ser- 
vice. At the summons of the sexton, one 
person after another left the church, Among 
these was the mayur of the city and the 
medical director of the army. 

Dr. Hoge had finished his sermon and 
the closing prayer, and was reading the 
hymn, when the sexton handed him a note. 
Thinking it was some notice to be given out, 
the reverend gentleman laid it beside him 
and finished his task; and then, in turning 
to his seat, read the note. In a second, be- 
fore the choir had time to sound the first 
note of praise, he turned back to his read- 
ing desk; and those who saw him can never 
forget the change which that moment had 
wrought. ‘* Winters of sorrow” seemed to 
have rolled over his face in that second of 
time. So marked was the change that the 
whole congregation rose to their feet as 
one man, and stood as with suspended 
shriek, awaiting their doom from his lips. 
It was delayed for one moment, while, with 
quivering face, he struggled to command 
himself sufficiently to speak. His voice 
came at last, shaking and quivering as he 
said : 

‘My friends, I have just had rews— 
news which rings my heart for myself, for 
you, and for your children. I may not 
meet you again for a long time. 1 thank 
you for many kindnesses. Farewell! Go 
quietly to your homes, and remember 
amidst all these waves of sorrow that your 
Father holds the helm.” 

Then, although he had not told us, we 
knew that the fate of Richmond was 
sealed. Thereafter followed a scene which 
beggars description. There was little noisy 
demonstration, though a woman could be 
heard crying here and there; but faces were 
distorted with grief, though few tears 
were shed. Now that the inevitable had 
arrived, I do not remember any re- 
criminations or bitter criticisms. We 
were One insorrow andsympathy. If errors 
had been made, this was no time to recall 
them. Friends grasped the hands of friends 
as on the eve of a long parting—a parting 
where life’s hopes lie dead. There were com- 
forters who told that General Lee had said 
that a move from Richmond would be the 
best thing for the Confederacy; and we 
women seized on it asa ‘“‘ drowning man 
catches at straws,” and believed it. We said 
to each other that this was the turning 
point; and we tried to smile and convince 
each other and the men that “‘this, after 
all, was the very best thing that could hap- 
pen.” The scere in the streets no pen 
can describe. Men, with gloom upon their 
faces, hurried to the government offices. 
The banks were opened and depositors 
were withdrawing their gold, while the 
directors superintended the removal of the 
bullion. Officers rode madly about the 
streets, giving orders; loaded wagons 
crowded the thoroughfares; householders 
busied themselves secreting their valuables 
against the sacking of the city, which was 
confidently predicted. Richmond had for 
so long been the bone of contention be- 
tween the two armies that the accumulated 
horrors of the whole War were anticipated. 

We women moved about, seeking out our 
friends and trying to buoy them up with the 
report of what General Lee had said. It is 
true that we received very little encourage- 
ment; but in spite of this, and of our sinking 
hearts, we uttered brave words, and de- 
ceived ourselves into declaring that we 
were ‘‘ perfectly satisfied and confident that 
our cause was safe.” 

Amidst these scenes the day wore away, 
and gave place to a night whose terrors 
have rarely been surpassed in our happy 
land. The army was leaving the city all 
night; friends parted from friends, hus- 
band from wife, father from child; tender 
maidens sent away their lovers with smiles 
gilding their tears, with brave words and 
fainting hearts. Hundreds of citizens 
determined to leave with the army, and 





every available vehicle was pressed into 
ervice. But soon a more formidable 
enemy than the besieging army asserted the 
mastery over the city. Who gave the order 
for firing the tobacco warehouses will 
never be known. Probably it was done with- 
out authority, and due to the recklessness 
of some individual. The houses occupied 
a position in the heart of the city, and 
from them the fire spread rapidly; and, as 
a fearful addition to the horror of the hungry 
flames, a mob of hungry men,- women, and 
children went from place to place, breaking 
open warehouses, and appropriating what- 
ever fell to their hands. With a desire to 
prevent the mob and the incoming army 
from getting hold of the spirit, which was 
stored by the government, orders were 
given by the city officials to pour it into 
the streets. The gutters ran with it; and 
men, like swine, stooped and drank from 
the mire; and soon the flame, recogniz- 
ing a kinship with the fiery stream, 
leaped to meet it, and roaring,crackling, and 
dasbing in blue, red, and yellow waves, the 
two demons whirled down the streets, 
carrying destruction with them, and driv- 
ing the frightened crowd before. At day- 
break our shaken nerves were sbattered 
by repeated and terrific explosions follow- 
ing inrapid succession. It was the,blowing 
up of the ironclads, whose advent had been 
welcomed with such hope. Unable to rest 
in the house, a friend and myself started 
out, just after daybreak, to see what the con- 
dition of things was. Soldiers crossed 
each other, hurrying after their comrades, 
or, with sullen faces, returning home; 
hundreds of men and women came pour- 
ing up the streets, with the spoils of the 
night upon them; here was a woman roll- 
ing a barrel of flour before her, followed 
by a child groaning under a basket too 
heavy for his strength; there was a man 
with a box of bacon, and another with a 
box of shoes; and, for a background to the 
scene, the lurid smoke rose toward heav- 
en, and through its angry blackness the 
rising sun sent its beams. As the day pro- 
gressed the horrors increased. Some reck- 
lessly wicked person had cut the hose and; 
so all attempt to put out the fire was 
hopeless. It had progressed from the busi- 
ness portion of the town tothe homes of 
the people. Fugitives filled the streets, who 
had only escaped with their lives from their 
burning buildings. Then a succession of 
rapid and terrific explosions frightened us 
anew. We thought the enemy had 
entered, and were at their dread work 
of vengeance. We soon found that it 
was tbe Arsenal und the Tredegar works, 
which were not to be cheated of their work 
of destruction, and were pouriog their 
murderous shot and shell iato the helpless, 
dying city, as if to vent their impotent 
rage. One more horror did I witness. About 
ten o’clock, just before the entrance of the 
Federal army,acry of dismay rang all along 
the streets which were out of the track of 
the fire; and I saw a crowd of leaping, 
shouting demons, in parti-colored clothes, 
and with heads half shaven. It was the con- 
victs from the penitentiary, who had over- 
come the guard, set fire to the prison, and 
were now at liberty. Many a heart which 
had kept its courage to this point, quailed 
at the sight. Fortunately, they were too 
intent upon securing their freedom to do 
much damage. With the Federal army 
came protectioo. What we had looked for- 
ward to as our worst evil was a blessing ,by 
bringing reason to our distracted people. 
By organized exertion the fire was con- 
trolled, and by nightsank down to a smol- 
dering, angry mass, ready to break out at 
a moment’s notice. 


The fire had licked up everything con- 
sumable around three sides of the Capitol 
square, and the old Capitol building stood 
alone, like aGreek monument in the midst 
of the ruins of Athens. Upon the green 
grass of the square were collected hundreds 
of men, women and children, who had 
been “burned out.” In utter destitution 
they lay there, and looked up at the stars 
and stripes which floated over them,a token 
of their defeat and humiliation. 

One week passed. Another Sabbath found 
us still looking for *‘good news” from the 
fugitive army. Wewent to church, but 
were forbidden to offer prayers for the suc- 
cess of our arms. Our hearts vented them- 
selves in silent petitions. When absent 





friends were prayed for we all ‘‘wrote be- 
tween the lines.” A Baptist minister 
prayed : 

“QO, Lord! Thou knowest what we so 
earnestly desire and dare not ask for in 
words. Grant it, O, Lord! Grant it!” 

About eight o’clock we were sitting to- 
gether silent, wish tense nerves and aching 
hearts, when the sound of a gun broke the 
stillness. Another and another followed. 
We counted breathlessly until we had num- 
bered one hundred; and that was all. All? 
No, not quite. Putting my head from the 
window, I askeda soldier who was passing : 
*¢ What is the meaning of that firing?” 

The answer came: 

‘*Them guns is fired to celebrate the sur- 
render of General Lee’s army, madam.” 

And that was all. 


New Yorx Crry. 


SOLOMON SPAULDING’S “‘MANU- 
SCRIPT FOUND.” 


BY ELLEN E. DICKINSON. 











Tue Inpzpenpent of September 10th 
contained an article by the Rev. Sereno E. 
Bishop concerning a paper that has been 
discovered among the effects of L. L. Rice, 
formerly of Ohio, and. now residing at 
Honolulu, 8. I., which he attempts to prove 
is the long-lost romance called ‘‘The Manu- 
script Found,” written by the Rev. Svlo- 
mon Spaulding. 

The historians of Mormonism have gener- 
ally expressed the belief that the religion 
of the Latter Day Saints was formulated by 
Sidney Rigdon and Joseph Smith from a 
manuscript written by Solomon Spaulding, 
and loaned to D. P. Hurlburt by Mrs. 
Spaulding. (1.) The question has been 
what became of that manuscript; and here 
the statement made by the Rev. Mr. Bishop 
assumes importance. 

As the author of the articles on the ori- 
gin of Mormonism alluded to in The Centu- 
ry— then Scribner’s Magazine —by Mr. 
Bishop, and having thoroughly investi- 
gated the history of the Spaulding Manu- 
script for the purpose of defending the 
memory of an upright man in ‘‘ New Light 
on Mormonism,” recently published, (2. ) 
I have asked permission 
Rev. Bishop. 

Several months s ince, the direct informa- 
tion was commu nicated to me of the time- 
worn manuscript in the possession of Mr. 
L. L. Rice, and the prevailing opinion in 
Honolulu as to its being the genuine pro- 
duction of Solomon Spaulding, etc. It 
seemed then as it does now, that this dis- 
covery was of slight significance in remem- 
brance of a conversation with E. D. Howe 
and D. P. Hurlburt, in the autumn of 1880. 
Mr. Howe is still living at Painseville, O., 
and, although very aged at the time of the 
talk alluded tv, was of sound mind and 
memory. He is the author of the first 
book on Mormonism, called ‘‘ Mormonism 
Unveilved.” He admitted to me that a 
manuscript was given to him by Hurlburt, 
in 1884 (page 72 ‘‘ New Light on Mormon- 
ism’), said it was ‘‘lying around his office 
for twenty-five years, and did not know 
what became of it. Later, in this conver- 
sation he said: ‘‘I believe Hurlburt had 
two manuscripts, which he obtaiued from 
Mra. Spaulding, the one he gave to me 
having po resemblance to the ‘‘ Book of 
Mormon.” (3.) When asked if he thought 
Spaulding wrote a story from which 
Rigdon and Smith made the * Book of 
Mormon,” be replied, with emphasis: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly Ido.” He also gave it as his firm 
conviction that the Mormons destroyed the 
menuscript delivered to them by Hurlburt, 
saying: ‘‘The Mormons had too much at 
stake to let it exist.” 

It will be seen in chapter 5th, that, in the 
interview with Hurlburt, he stoutly denied, 
before witnesses, that the original Spauld- 
ing Manuscript was in Illinois, as had 
been reported. The impression conveyed 
in this talk, was that which has been above 
suggested that he found two manuscripts 
in the old trunk to which Mrs. Spaulding 
gave him access; (4.) the one he gave to 
Howe, which was unimportant, and the 
other which he sold to the Mormons; the 
romance which Spaulding had written and 
rewritten, and had submitted to a pub- 
lisher in Pittsburgh, with a view of having 
it printed, and where Rigdon had copied 
it without permission. 
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Mr. L. L. Rice was the successor of E. D. 
Howe in the publication of a newspaper 
at Painesville; and when Howe sold out to 
Mr. Rice, 1t is not only possible, but prob- 
able, that the manuscript attributed to 
Spaulding’s authorship may have been 
among the papers ‘lying around” in the 
editorial sanctum, and carried by him (as 

he admits) first to Columbus, O., and later 
to Honolulu. 

That Spaulding wasa voluminous writer 
of essays, stories, etc., and that he made 
several attempts with the romance before 
he had’satisfied his own ideal of the history 
of a prehistoric race who had inhabited 
America, has been the sworn testimony of 
many persons who were acquainted with 
him. . 

It is rumored that the Mormons welcome 
the Honolulu Manuscript as disproving 
the Spaulding origin of their religion; but, 
as the editor of the Presbyterian Banner 
has well said, in view of their publication 
of this Manuscript; ‘‘It would simply prove 
that this recently discovered story is not 
the one which Spaulding himself was so 
anxious to have printed, and nothing 
more.” (5.) 


{(1.) There is reason to conclude that the 
name ‘“* Manuscript Found” was a generic title 
applied by Mr. Spaulding to each of his writings 
in the department of American archeology. 
Both the Honolulu Manuscript and the Book of 
Mormon must have been known by that desig- 
nation. 

It is wholly a blunder to suppose that the'parti- 
cular ** Manuscript Found” which fell into the 
hands of Mr. Rigdon was ever “‘ loaned to D. P. 
Hurlburt by Mrs. Spaulding.” The only docu- 
ment that came into his keeping is now in Hono- 
lulu; Hulburt’s signature inscribed on the fly- 
leaf in 1834 will serve to identify it almost 
beyond any question. 

Concerning the fate of the other ‘‘ Manuscript 
Found,” now known as the Book of Mormon, 
Mrs. Spaulding herself was in total ignorance. 
During the year 1834, when the events must 
have been comparatively well fixed in her mem- 
ory, * she thinks it was once taken to the print- 
ing-office of Patterson & Lambdin ; but whether 
it was ever brought back to the house again, she 
ia quséée wncertain.” The good lady was too much 
concerned in her laudable exertions to keep the 
wolf away to give any special heed to the useless 
driveling of her shiftless husband. The above 
expression of the year 1834 sets forth all the 
knowledge she had relating to the business. 

In the year 1839, however, she became certain 
that the manuscript was returned ; but she had no 
right to become certain of it. There is evidence 
on record to the effect that the letter which was 
published above her signature in the year 1839 
was not produced by Mrs. Spaulding, but by other 
parties, who desired to employ her simplicity to 
‘strike a blow” against Mormonism. It is full of 
errors, and could not have emanated from a per- 
son of her truthful temper. The ‘‘ blow” which 
was there aimed at Mormonism has, unhappily, 
contributed much to aid and comfort Mormon- 
ism. The letter is dated the first of April; it is 
an evil “ April fool” which cannot too speedily 
be set aside. 

It is believed that never for a moment in her 
life did Mrs. Spaulding have in her possession 
the performance which came into the hands of 
Rigdon. It was likely left at the printing office 
as a bundle of useless rubbish when the family 
removed from Pittsburgh to Amity, in the year 
1814, and sold to Mr. Rigdon for a mere song 
at the bankruptcy of Butler & Lambdin on the 
1st of January 1823. Rigdon was at that time 
pastor of the Baptist Church, and somewhat 
later a tanner. He was never at any time a 
printer. 

(2.) If the proofs that the author has “ thor- 
oughly investigated the history of the Spauld- 
ing Manuscript” are supplied in the volume 
entitled ““New Light on Mormonism,” it is 
plain there must be a mistake somewhere. The 
Appendix, however, is valuable, and kindly 
thanks are due for it. 

(3.) Probably nothing more than the ex- 
pedient of a feeble, aged gentleman to get quit 
of an importunate visitor. Moreover, it was 
six and forty years since the occurrences in 
question had befallen. Howe had no good 
right, at that remote period, to such an in- 
jurious opinion. Why was it not mentioned in 
the volume he sent forth in 1834? 

(4.) A splinter new theory. Only last spring 
the author says that her opiuion, after a care- 
ful study of the matter is that Hurlburt made a 
copy of the original manuscript (obtained from 
the trunk), which he sold to E. D. Howe, of 
Painesville, to use in writing the book ‘‘ Mor- 
monism Unveiled,” and sold the original to the 
Mormons, who destroyed it. (‘‘ New Light,” p. 
63.) Nowhere in previously published Mormon 
literature is so much as a hint given of two sep- 
arate ‘“‘ Manuscripts Found ” that were contained 

in the old hair trunk. In 1634, Mrs. Spaulding 


that receptacle. Examination displayed the fact 
there was that but a single “‘ Manuscript Found” 
in the trunk; this Hurlburt fetched to Paines- 
ville ; it is now at Honolulu. 

(§.) It will also serve to vindicate the memory 
of Howe and Hurlburt against the suspicions to 
which they have been exposed. Advices from 
Mr. Rice represent that two separate editions 
of the Honolulu Manuscript are under the press ; 
one of them at the charge of the Utah Mor- 
mons, and the otber under the direction of the 
Reorganized Church.’’; Both are welcome to 
all the comfort they can derive from it. 

In conclusion, it may be announced that Mr. 
Howe passed away at Painesville, Ohio, on the 
10th of November. His production, entitled 
“Mormonism Unveiled,” is the most valuable 
single work that has appeared against Mormon- 
ism, Nearly all other writers copy from him, 
often at third or fourth hand. The book is un- 
commonly scarce; the copy we use was pur- 
chased for ten dollars, and is easily worth twen- 
ty dollars. Excellent service might be rendered 
to students of Mormonism, if it were published 
in a new edition, with annotations by a compe- 
petent editor.—EpiTor or THE INDEPENDENT]. 
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TYPES OF INDIAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. 








HON. J. A. DAOUS, PH.D. 





Brt little more than half a century ago, 
as the writer is informed by a manuscript 
prepared by his father, a noted Choctaw 
oratur of that time, in the flowing and 
musical language of his race, stood in the 
midst of the gathered chiefs, in,the pres- 
ence of the Commissioners, who represented 
the power, and, we may say it, the greed 
of the white race, and uttered the follow- 
ing thrilling sentences: 


**You ask us to write, to surrender our heri- 
tage. You wish us to sign away the graves of 
our fathers. We will not write ; we stand beside 
the place where the bones of our fathers are 
lying, and they speak to us. Could their voices 
have been heard by the white man ten suns ago, 
when their hearth-sides were sold, they would 
not now have been beyond the Father of Waters, 
but would all have died, to mingle with the soil, 
in the land where their fathers died. 

**No, the red man loves not to write. The 
great Spirit speaks. We hear his voice in the 
wailing of the winds, in the rushing of the 
mighty waters, in the crash of the thunder and 
the murmur of the voices of the woods, when 
the warm sun returns to drive the cold away. 
He never writes. We will not write.” 


A dozen years ago, the writer sat in the 
midst of a well-clad, attentive audience, 
in the exhibition hall of Armstrong Acade- 
my, Choctaw Nation, to listen to the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Allen Wright, a “pure 
blood” Choctaw and governor of his nation, 
made to a large class of Indian graduates. 
He uttered these words: 


“The old times are gone. The traditions of 
our people are worn out. They were but the 
children of memory. They told us simply of 
the false in life, thought and spiritual activity. 
We cast it all aside as a garment that is worn 
out, and can no longer serve any useful 
purpose. We turn to the trne, Our 
people have a great and a noble task be- 
fore them. You are to be the leaders in 
the work. The Indian mind is not incapable. 
Great and noble thoughts have been evolved, 
and the capacity for earnest thinking is not 
wanting. We behold the light of a better day 
dawning. The appearance is faint, the rays 
scattered; but the elements of a greater light, 
a bigher life are here. In the dim attempts of 
our people to grow, in all the higher faculties 
ofmind, we have met with many difficulties, 
and overcome many obstacles. The mere fact 
that our people read and write at all, taken in 
connection with the natural scenery and adap- 
tation of soil, and the character of our people, 
gives me assurance, and I read the sure elements 
of a glorious future. With such a people, 
climate, such soil, given as in ancient Greece, 
only the letters of Cadmus, and we are sure of 
the result. But we have a greater task before 
us. We livein the very presence of a mighty 
and grasping race—one not easy to convince 
when self-interest is reasoned against. To this 
greedy, gainful people, we have not only to prove 
that we have a natural right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” but we 
must show that we are worthy to stand before 
the world untrammeled, the equals in mental 
development and moral character of the most 
favored children of the civilized ages. The 
time and the motive must help usin this vast 
undertaking. You are always to bear in mind, 
while engaged in the wearing task of leading 
your people to greater hights of excellence, 
when bowed by the magnitude of your work, 
that you can cast all your care upon Him who 





¢ ould not be sure what documents were kept in 


serenely, patiently, ever keeping in mind that it 
is your errand to beautify the world of God, 
wherever fresb fields encroach upon the void 
of mental night. And the presence: of the Loi? 
God Omnipotent shall be arourd you, and with 
upright soul you may beboid and hear him, in 
the face and voices of Nature, in the whisper- 
ings and sweet affections of the human breast 
and in the aspirings of the human mind, if 
they be but pure. 

**Be earnest; be true; be pure, and per- 
chance it may be given you, to hear the jour- 
neying stars, the circling suns, and angels’ 
songs proclaim the birth-hour of a new world, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness ; and it may be 
yours to behoid a redeemed earth, bathed in the 
gladdening smile of God.” 

No apology is deemed necessary for this 
long extract. It deserves to be placed in 
type asa specimen of Indian thought. It 
is a verbatim report from short-hand notes 
taken at the time. It is introduced asa 
contrast to the first extract. Both are 
manifestations of the best Indian thought 
of the respective epochs of their delivery. 
They are milestones, matking the exten- 
sion of the line of progress of Indian civili- 
zation during half a century. How im- 
measurable the distance traversed appears! 
The thoughtful reader may make his own 
deductions. That these people have ad- 
vanced in civilization and enlightenment 
at a pace unknown in all the history of the 
past, goes without the saying. 

A short time ago an Arkansas country 
merchant of some property and local dis- 
tinction, who lives near the song-celebrated 
‘*Choctaw line,” was entertained at the 
residence of a prominent Choctaw, and ex- 
cited the risibility of the Indian’s accom- 
plished daughter by his utter lack of the 
conventional politeness of civilized society. 
**Why,” she remarked, ‘‘the vulgar man 
did not know how to use his knife and 
fork, and did not know how to place lump 
sugar in his coffee with the tongs. He 
employed the teaspoon taken from his 
coffee-cup. He did not know for what 
purpose the tongs were made.” And this 
** fine Arkansas gentleman, near the Choc- 
taw line,” is numbered with the clamorous 
crowd which noisily proclaims the igno- 
rance of the ‘‘ lazy red-skins,” and demand 
their extirpation in order that their pos- 
sessions may be appropriated by refined 
border roughs. This is the frontiersman’s 
exalted conception of the principles of 
equity. 

More than a hundred years ago, in a 
letter to Colonel Humphreys, referring to 
the Cherokees, the greatest American who 
has thus far appeared, General Washing- 
ton, wrote: 


‘*T must confess, I cannot see much prospect 
of living in tranquility with these people, so 
long as the spirit of land jobbing prevails, and 
our frontier sufferers consider it no crime to 
murder an Indian.” 


The old spirit of greed, which was noted 
and condemned by the Father of his Coun- 
try, is neither dead nor slumbering. From 
that day to this it has been sctive, persist- 
ent, vengeful. In the language of William 
Wirt, the victims of this consuming ava- 
rice, this insatiate greed! 

‘* Have been driven from river to river, from 
forest to forest, and through a period of two 
hundred years rolled back, nation upon nation, 
till they have found themselves fugitives, va- 
grants and strangers in their own country, and 
look forward to the time when their descend- 
ants will be totally extinguished.” 


Whatever else the Indian may be, he is 
never servile. The memories of the past, 
and the traditions of the ancient freedom 
enjoyed by the Red Race, seems an ever- 
present element in Indian thought—savage 
or civilized. This conscious independence 
of spirit has stood him in good stead in the 
vicissitudes and mutations to which he has 
been subjected. When we consider the 
peculiar environments of the Red Race, 
living in contact with the whites, we are 
not only surprised at the degree of their 
attainments, but we are astonished that 
they have been enabled to make any 
progress toward civilization. Our ances- 
tors of the long past, whether Gaul, Celt, 
Briton, Saxon or Scandinavian, remained 
in propinquity to, and lived in the midst 
of, the highest type of ancient civilization 
—the Roman—without making a single step 
in the direction of Roman art and litera- 
ture, during long eenturies of time. 





is able to succor, and who careth for you. Then 


savage Choctaw maiden, built the 
camp fires, erected the rude habitation of 
her family, dressed the skins of ani- 
mals, and fabricated the simple garments 
which her father and brothers wore, 
pounded the maize, and prepared the fru- 
gal, though grateful repast for the hunter 
returning wearied from the chase. She 
had no adequate conception of the world, 
no knowledge of human history, no 
thought, in the proper acceptation of the 
term. Her existence was one of constant 
toil. Perhaps she made no complaint. It 
was her fate. She knew no higher life, no 
better condition, and she never learned to 
murmur at her onerous tasks. Such had 
been the life of her mother, and such—for 
aught she knew to the contrary—would be 
the fate of her daughters through all gen- 
erations. 

Now the Choctaw maiden—the grand- 
daughter of the typical one described— 
touches the keys of the piano,and the music 
of hercultivated voice--not in the wild chant 
of her ancestress beneath the solemn pines, 
but in the flowing melodies of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Balf, and the grander 
harmonies of Wagner—swell and vibrate, 
and roll away in softest cadences. She no 
longer treads the unbeaten pathway of the 
wilderness; the mortar has decayed, the 
pestle is gone, and she no longer plies 
the tasks her motherand grandmother were 
wont to perform. The humble wigwam 
has become a ruin, the modern mansion 
gleams white amid the green foliage of the 
summer grove; andthe Choctaw maiden 
of our day encases her symmetrical feet 
in French boots, draws about her shapely 
form draperies from the looms of Lyons, 
treads upon plushes of Brussels, looks 
upon pictures conceived in the brain and 
wrought by the hands of masters in art. 
She opens printed volumes, bound, gilded, 
and ornamented in the latest style of the 
bookmaker’s art; and she gazes at engrav- 
ings which only the hand of genius could 
have traced; she reads the creations of the 
poets, studies the lines of the historian, 
and ponders the thoughts of the philoso- 
phers and thinkers of the past and the 
present. With woman’s vanity she studies, 
with care, ‘‘Les Modes de Paris.” This is a 
type, the highest and best, of the modern 
civilized Indian maiden of ‘‘The Terri- 
tory.” It is neither common nor rare to 
meet such. But there are such; and the 
‘wonder is that such evidences of high de- 
velopment should exist among a people so 
lately nomadic hunters—wandering barba- 
rians. 

But all along the border-land of the 
white man’s state a hungry army of specu- 
lators and jobbers, cold in their avarice, 
and cruel as death in their purpose, are 
looking across the line, into this promising 
development of an emergent race, and the 
fair fields, and wealth of houses, and furni- 
ture, machinery and implements, and the 
multitude of the horses feeding in perennial 
pastures, and the herds of cattle browsing 
on apparently limitless plains and innu- 
merable hill slopes, are simply the prizes to 
which these cormorants are entitled by vir- 
tue of their superior civilization. They 
meet at Fort Smith, they assemble at Den- 
nison, they gather and prate at Wichita, 
they plan in far Mobeetie; and they unite to 
raise a clamor that they imagine to be the 
murmur of the world. ‘ The Indians must 
go.” ‘The barrier to civilization must 
be broken down.” ‘The obstacles 
in the way of enterprise must be re- 
moved.” ‘The Indians do nothing.” 
**The Redskins will never become civil- 
ized.” So, the clatter goes on—a noise, 
made by men who can lay claim to the 
possession of one sole faculty, and that a 
low one—the greed for gain; men, whose 
boorishness might well become a subject 
for derision, by far less capable critics of 
manners, than the Choctaw maiden. Once 
before the cry of a ‘‘ barrier to civilization» 
was mede a pretext, by narrow-minded 
bigots and border roughs, for banishing the 
Cherokees from their ancestral land. But 
now we have no place to which they can 
be exiled. It was a nefarious business 
then, against which Everett thundered, and 
the great Marshall stood as a legal bul- 
wark, and which engaged the sympa- 
thies and best efforts of the bard who 
sung so sweetly of ‘‘ Home,” John Howard 





A hundred years ago, the simple 
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they will not be without defenders, who 
will dare all ta: gs for the right. 
WaTatLucas, ARK. 


ECXOZSCF THE EPISCOPAL MIS- 
SION. 

ONE OF MISSIONER AITKEN’S TWO SERVICZS FOR 

MEN ONLY, IN ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, AFTER 
THE MISSION HAD ENDED. 





Tue text of the sermon was, “ Young man, I 
say unto thee, arise.” St. Luke xiv, 17, The 
introduction depicted the funeral procession in 
the beautiful city of Nain, and the bereaved 
widow's wail as her son was being carried to 
be buried from her sight; how the Saviour 
touched the bier, and the dead obeyed his voice, 
ani he who is ‘the resurrection and the life” 
delivered him to his mother. ‘“ Three times,” 
said the preacher, ‘Christ proved his power 
over death; and there was less obstruction in 
the first than in the second, andin thesecond 
less than in the third.” (a.) In the case of the 
little child, the centurion’s daughter, who had so 
recently died that Christ said, *‘She is not dead, 
but sleepeth.” (b.) The young man referred to 
in the text was about to be buried. (c.) Laz- 
arus had been entombed four days and decom- 
position had made bis corpse offensive, The 
moment the Saviour touched the httle damsel’s 
hand, she opened her eyes; to comfort the 
widow of Nain, he had to touch the bier and 
stop the bearers; and, as Martha’s difficulty 
was unbelief, the stone at the sepulcher had to 
be removed before Lazarus, in obedience to 
Christ’s mandate, ‘‘come forth,” alive and 
sound emerged from the tomb. ‘Lhe preacher 
contrasted the death of the body with the sin 
dead soul, and said that the difficulties of re- 
generating the soul increase as life advances, 
and gave statistics of what he knew as a mis- 
sioner to prove his affirmation. In tender tone 
he says: ‘‘ Young brothers, it is harder for you 
to turn to God to-night than it would have been 
when you were but twelve years of age. Each 
us¥ year adds anew chain of sin; difficulties 
mu.tiply, the heart grows harder, and the will 
more practiced in resisting God.” Though 
there is room for hope, he had seen but few old 
men converted. To rally from the depression 
the facts stated caused, in a cheerful tone he 
said: ** He who restured to life the little child 
and the widow’s son, and the brother of Martha 
and Mary, is the Saviour of children, of young 
men, and men of maturity.” After a reference 
to the brightness of this world to the youthful, 
he asks: ‘*As we grow older, how many do we 
see traveling step by step down to Hell? Broth- 
ers, how many of you are dead in trespasses 
and sins?” 

As I travel as a missioner from different sor- 
rowing mothers, I receive the requests: “ Will 
you pray for my only son? He is breaking My 
heart.” ‘* Will you pray for my boy? He is a 
good boy, but is not interested in religion.” 
Many pray: “ O, God, help Aitken to save my 
boy!" Is ita manly thing to break a mother’s 
heart? My own dear mother is now eighty-one 
years of age, To-night she will be pleading for 
this mission, She says she is too oid to go out 
to work for Christ now, but ‘I can pray : 0,God 
bless the labors of my boy.” In Yorsshire, Eng. 
land, a clergyman to!d him that when his dear 
wife was dying, she said to her boy: “I want 
you to promise me that yon will seek after God.” 
He said; ** M wh r, I will”; and she then said: 
* Lord, now let est thou thy servant depart in 
peac.” Af-+r she tell asleep in Christ, my son, 
true to his promise, keps bis word, but found it 
hard w.oré to see the ligh: of truth, The Devil put 
the *hougut ito his mind; “Go to the public 
house and drink to drown tny misery.” He 
reached the dram-shop, stretched out bis hand 
to open the door, when he seemed to see his 
mother, who said: ‘My boy, remember your 
promise.” He returned to his bedroom, and 
prayed: “O God, save me ; for my mother’s sake, 
save me; I won't rise from my knees until I flod 
thee.” Light in Christ that very day dawned 
into his soul. As the young man described in 
the text was carried forth to be buried, so 
young men are carried to death by sinful com- 
panions. Call noone your friend who is an en- 
emy to God. The son of a clergyman in London 
wrote to a companion that he had resolved to 
live a new life; and received in answer: “ My 
dear Bailey, you have always been a jolly good 
fellow ; don’t begin to be a humbug.” Young 
men, do pray, “O, Lord, deliver me from my 
baleful companions.” The preacher described 
different young men who had ruined their 
bodies and paralyzed their power of will, One, 
who was intemperate, to the question, ‘* Why 
do you not forsake the fatal cup?” answered, 
“IT try; but down, down, I go. It’s no use. I'm 
lost ; for I have no power of will. Oh! wretched 
man that [ am!” 

Some of you are on the bier of moral death. 
Your passions are the bearers carrying you to 
destruction, and you need an external power to 
carry you in the opposite direction. He said 
thatan American clergyman when in England 
related that a vessel had drifted into the rapids 
of Niagara, and was whirled past “ Redemption 
Point.” Crowds on the bank saw this and ex- 





claimed, ‘Good God! The ship is lost!” The 
Captain felt a breeze sweep past his face and 
cried : *‘ Set all the sails!” Now there is a battle 
between wind and water. The water strives to 
float the ship in one direction, but the wind pro- 
pels her in the opposite direction. Now she 
stops as if anchored. The forces of Nature are 
balanced. Now she makes progress and slowly 
sails into less turbulent waters. As she repasses 
‘Past Redemption Point” through the strong, 
favorable breeze, the shout ascends: ‘Thank 
God she is saved!” Your passions are sweeping 
you faster and faster toward the cataract of 
destruction, Stand still! Your fast life is 
taking you to Hell! Yet despair not. 

You see death before you. In Christ is 
life. The widow's son was dead, and was not 
consulted about coming to life again; but you 
have yet the use of your reason, Men turn 
from faith, and call themselves rationalists ; but 
thrusting Christ aside is most irrational, 
Standing before you is the Resurrection and the 
Life. Thank God, you are not yet lost for- 
ever! Obey Christ’s mandate, ‘‘ Young man I 
say unto thee, arise!” and you may become 
valiant in his service. When the preacher was 
eighteen years of age he preached in a market 
place in Scotland. Not long since a missionary 
in India died, Missioner Aitken read his biog- 
raphy ; and for the first time learned that, when 
a medical student, he heard one sentence of the 
sermon in the Inverness Market-plate, viz: “I 
say unto thee, arise!” He prayed, confessed 
his sins, eaid, “‘Lord,I give myself to thee,” 
and, in due time, went as a missionary to the 
heathen, and bade them ‘‘ Arise.” The preacher 
urged the unsaved among the men of different 
ages present to say; ‘I will arise, and be a slave 
of sin and Hell no longer.” The sermon was ex- 
egetical, logical, pictorial; and he not only ex- 
plained, reasoned and described, but also ap- 
pealed from the depths of his soul, and stirred 
the hearts of many. Many remained for the 
after-meeting’s further instructions, 

MISSIONER AITKEN’S LAST SERMON TO MEN ONLY. 

The second after the Mission closed was held 

on Friday evening, Dec: 18th. The body and 
galleries of St. George’s church were filled; and 
as the rector had sent personal invitations to 
members of several of the influential clubs in 
the city, a number of them were probably among 
the large congregation. The preacher’s text was 
St. John vi, 67. He depicted the “ Man of Sor- 
rows” in the saddest episode of his history ; as 
the hours roll on the crowd who had surrounded 
him are gradually scattering; and he stands 
and looks at Peter and the other disciples, say- 
ing: ** Will ye also go away?’’ Through the long 
ages of Church history this question has been 
practically repeated again and again. Christ's 
Gospel still attracts. Are you going to yield to 
him? Is he to smile on you as he smiled on 
Peter, who said, ‘“‘ Lord, to whom shall we go. 
Thou hast the words of eternal life?” Are you 
going back to your sins and back to moral 
death? Whoever has not Cbrist for his center 
is a wandering star, and under an evil influence 
that will drive him farther and farther from 
Christ and the cycle of love to the cycle of ha- 
tred. An ancient philosopher taught that there 
was a centrifugal force drawing toward unity 
every particle of matter; and that all the forms 
of beauty was the result. But under the cyele 
of hate, there was a centripetal force ; and the 
universe began to lose its beauty, by asserting 
the individuality of the separate parts. Have 
we not the love law leading to beauty and har- 
mony? Also the law of antipathy, resulting in 
covfusion and anarchy? Under the lawof love, 
of which God is the center, and Christ its 
representative, we are eaco influenced, or under 
the influence of Apollyon. Christ shows the 
Father’s loving heart in our sorrows; and 
blessed are they whom he is alluring upward 
nearer and nearer to God. Do some of you 
know that your back and not your face is 
toward God? Sin has broken the harmony be- 
tween your soul and God; induced anarchy in 
your nature, so that your animal nature dic- 
tates to your spiritual nature. Being disinte- 
grated, you are going to pieces, for the elements 
of your lower nature are not rulers, The world 
consists of these who are drawing nearer and 
nearer to Christ, and of those who are drawing 
farther away from him. Some of each class are 
now before me. 

‘Christ is the center of the world before 
whom are two crowds. The one grasping his 
hand of love,” the other slipping away from 
his presence. It is not his determination to 
grant to the latter everlasting life to make them 
forever his own. Why weep for the blessed 
dead in Christ who are drawn higher and 
nearer to the Divine center? Weep for the 
man who, by the opposite force, is drifting 
away, a wandering star, farther and farther from 
the light and center of love down into darkness ; 
weep forhim. How was it that the multitude 
alluded to in the text, acted so strangely, and 
departed from the presence of Christ, while so 
few remained near him? Peter's answer lets us 
into the secret; ‘To whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of Eternal life” He was conscious 
of a desire after the Infinite, a yearning for 
something this world cannot give. A man in 








Uncle Billy, I will show you my estate and beau 
tiful garden,” etc. ; but heard this answer: ‘It 
is very pretty; you planted it mighty fine; but 
I suppose you will have to leave it?” ‘No, 
no,” the owner said: “I intend to settle down 
here!” Billy answers: “But, Mr. Quail, you will 
have to leave it some day, Itis appointed unto 
man once to die.” Mr. Quail replies: ‘‘ Ah! 
that’s the Devil of it.’’ The preacher referred 
to was doubtless the original, but eminently 
useful Cornish Evangelistic, called Billy Bray.” 
‘‘ He that believeth in me shall never die” was 
Christ’s answer to Peter, who had said: ‘* Thou 
past the words of Eternal Life.” Peter was true 
to the instincts of his nature. The multitude 
who went away from Christ were false to the 
true yearnings of man’s soul. As Nature does 
not chain an eagle, is Nature kind to a bird but 
cruel toa man? There is no harmony between 
the spirit of man and his present environment ; 
and when true to his heart, his head won’t go 
wrong. ‘‘The Mission is about to close,” said 
the preacher, ‘‘and I seem to behold the Saviour 
passing down the aisle, asking, ‘ Will ye also 
go away?’ Ye, over whom your mother shed so 
many tears, will ye also go away? You who 
have been moved by the Gospel, and are about 
to kneel and pray, ‘God be merciful to me,” 
there is but one step between you and Eternal 
Life, and you are almost ready to say, ‘’Tis 
mine!’ ‘ Will 3ou also go away?” Towhom ur to 
what will you go—to philosophy cr to science? 
Science asks, ‘Don’t you know that you are 
only carbon and ammonia, and your brain 
only phosphate of lime?’ Can science give 
me any comfort? Yes, you will be dissolved and 
help the elements ; but the species will continue. 
Science does not believe in your soul’s immor- 
tality, but has strong faith iu the immortality 
of the species. If you have resolved to turn 
away from Christ, will you go back to the world? 
Why return to what bas deceived you? Some of 
you have spent your lifetime dropping buckets 
of your heart’s yearnings into empty wells, but 
drawing nothing up that could satisfy your 
soul’s true longings. You who have lived a life 
of sinful pleasure, will you turn away from 
Christ, and go away to agaia wallow in the old 
moral filth?” The preacher now offers ejacula- 
tory prayer, saying: ‘* Thou, OChrist, hast the 
words of eternal life ; speak now with power to 
our hearts, that we may live now and forever in 
thee.” Now, he says (a), some of you will go 
back to the battle of hfe; (6) others to trials 
and disappointed affection, etc. (c) Before the 
morning dawns, over some the shadow of death 
may hover. (d) Sooner or later each must en- 
ter the chamber of death. When about to die, 
and you feel death’s chill, and his shadow rests 
upon you, to whom will you go then? (¢) When 
atthe judgment seat of Christ, and your sins 
are sinking you down to the silence of despair, 
to whom will you then go? When the judgment 
sentence, ‘* depart,” is uttered, and through the 
sins of your own free choice you are hurled 
into the chilling regions of gloom, and the 
second death will cling to you, to whom will 
you then go? To escape the wages of sin, lot 
us each now come to him who is jthe source of 
life eternal. 
THE FINAL AFTER-MEETING, 


A very large number of the congregation had 
remained standing in the central aisle ; the Mis- 
sioner says: ‘“‘Let us kneel, and say together 
‘Just as I am, etc., O Lamb of God I come.’ 

* You think that the verse is right, but say, ‘If 
I were only a little different, [would come’ ; but 
this means ‘yust as iam not!’ Ifyou sincerely 
say, ‘Just as Iam,I come,’ all the guilt upon 
your conscience is included. Another says, ‘My 
keart isso hard, Ican’tweep.’ This means ‘as 
Iam not,’ I will come the next time. Kneeling 
here will not soften your heart at any time. 
Another says ‘I haven’t repented enough, and 
I am not half penitent enough to come to Christ 
now.’ But ‘just as you are,’ if you come to 
him, he will receive you. Another says, ‘I have 
not the right kind of faith,’ but on this account 
come ‘just as you are’ to-night. ‘Now he re- 
quests them to say the verse oyer again, and a 
number in subdued tone doso. While another 
hymn is softly sung, the devoted missioner 
passes up and down the aisles, quietly con- 
verses with a person in one pew, now 
with one in another pew, passes from 
pew to pew, uttering words of consolation or in- 
struction, and occasionally kneeling by the side 
of an anxious soul, whispering near his ear 
a brief prayer to God for the specific blessing 
needed. While the writer is taking notes, Mis- 
sioner Aitken silently approaches him, shakes 
his hand, says ‘‘ good-by,” passes from the rob- 
ing room to the rectory ; soon enters a carriage, 
and is driven to the depot to take the night train 
for Boston, to preach in Trinity Church on 
Sunday. The inquiry meeting was continued 
for a little while after we saw his face no more. 
A few years ago the writer waa with Missioner 
Aitken and Warren at a general mission in 
Luton, Bedfordshire, England. At the last 
service in St. Mary’s Church, at the close of 
Missioner Aitken’s sermon, about six hundred 
tarried for the after-meeting. So deeply im- 


knelt at once among the inquirers. Tha number 
of persons at the last after-meeting in St, 
George’s church, seemed almost as large and 
was equally solemn, The religious interest con- 
tinues, and on the Sunday after the mission, the 
capacious St. George’s church was so full that 
extra seats were requisite. Truly the Advent 
Mission marks a new era in the hiatory of the 
Episcopal Church in America. 


THE REV. DR. MCKIM'’S SERMON ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE ADVENT MISSION 


was preached in the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Harlem, Sunday, Dec. 20th. Its text was St. 
John i, 22, 23, and its introduction a comparison 
between the mission of John the Baptist in the 
wilderness of Judea, and the Advent Mission in 
New York City. The first division set forth : (a) 
The clergy wh» took part thercin had locked 
their party differences in the cabinet where 
church curiosities are kept, and silenced their 
shibboleths. They worked harmoniously, and 
seemed to breathe the aroma of Pentecost. (6) 
Christians of different aenominations prayed, 
and praised and worked with missioners and rec- 
tors ; and the religious press published articles 
to facilitate the object of the mission, (c) Bar- 
riers were broken down, and all faithful people 
recognized as members of Christ’s mystical 
body. Differences were not obliterated, but rec- 
ognized as ‘*‘ the diversities of operation of the 
one and selfsame spirit.” The Doctor compared 
them to the different regiments of an army, but 
who assemble as one to face the enemy; also to 
the differently-located pipes of a great organ, 
but all sounding in union in the grand diapason. 
(d) The mission had also developed the unity of 
humanity. How often at the noonday mission 
in Trinity Church, Missioner Aitken commenced 
his appeals, saying: ‘‘O! my brothers, my 
brothers.” The bond of brotherhood was rec- 
ognized, and the desire to do what is right and 
fill the place God allotted us to fill is brother- 
hood indeed. 
Like John Baptist, the Mission voice cried: 
** Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand!” And repentanoe began at the house of 
God. The Doctor showed that the Lord has 
visited his temple, searching hearts, and purify- 
ing lives. The voice of his. Word has spoken, 
saying: ‘*I know thy works. He that hath an 
ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.” (a) Some, like the Church of Smyrna, 
have not heard rebuke, but words of consolation 
(b) Others, like the Church of Philippi, had 
kept the faith and not dented Unricws aamo ; 
heard the promise, ‘‘I will keep thee,” etc. (c) 
Others, like the Church of Ephesus, had left 
their tirst love; and not a few had heard the 
voice of rebuke. (d) Like the Church of Per- 
gamos,others heard: “I have afew things against 
thee; repent, orI will fight against thee!” etc. 
(e) Some, like the Church of Sardis, had a name 
that they hved, but were dead; and heard the 
warning: “ Watch, or I will come upon thee 
suddenly !” (f ) Like the Laodiceans, some were 
neither cold nor hot, and threatened with ex- 
pulsion, etc. During the Mission the voice of him 
whoge eyes are penetrating asa flame of fire had 
been rebuking hypocrites, calling home backelid- 
ers, warniug formalists, encouraging weaklings, 
arousing the half-hearted, loudly speken to 
others, and dead souls had been awakened by 
the voice of the mission. Brief extracts read 
from letters confessing shortcomings, ard ac- 
knowledging blessings received through the 
mission, were heart-touching testimunies_ that 
some of the lukewarm had become fervent; 
the doubting to fuily trust Christ; some afar 
off were drawn near and saw hia loveliness; 
languid souls were strengthened, and some long 
in darkness saw the light of life, The writers of 
numerous letters, froma few of which short ex- 
tracts were read, had all received, through the 
mission, a specific blessing, and to all such the 
rector spake words of affectionate counsel. (a) 
To carry out their resolutions to consecrate 
themselves to God’s service. (b) To control 
bad temper, avoid evil speaking, and, whatever 
their besetting sin, to cut it off and trample it 
under foot. (c) To make a full surrender of 
body and soul and spirit to God, and to let 
nothing stand between them and _ their 
Saviour. (d) To read the Bible and ferect 
a sbrine of prayer, and to let the 
light that had shone on their own souls brigliten 
their home. (c) To work while it is called to- 
day, and widen their sympathy by going forth 
to save the lost and glorify the Master. The 
preacher referred to a little child who held up 
a flower and exclaimed: “Ob! look at this 
withered bud, that the water did not reach !” 
In a sad tone, he said: ‘‘A shower of grace has 
fallen on this garden; but it has not reached 
some because they allowed the thorns of tbis 
world to overshadow them. They heeded not 
the voice of the mission, and received none of 
the precious drops of blessing. 

Through God’s blessing, that rested on so many, 
the preacher had been much encouraged. To con- 
serve the mission’s good results, and keep alive 
the spirit of fervor and activity enkindled, and 
further extend its influence, he has various 
parochial agencies ; for the Church of the Holy 





pressive was his sermon, that a number of the 





England said to an eccentric preacher, ‘ Now,~ 





choristers, without taking off their surplices, 





Trinity, Harlem, has Jong been‘ s “living 
church.” : 
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The Rev. Dr. McKim is nearly six feet in 
hight, but not of robust frame. His hair and 
eyes are dark, but his whiskers are whitening. 
His temperament is active, and his general 
manner cordial, He has a musical voice, of good 
compass, preaches deliberately, articulates dis- 
tinctly, and the prevailing tone is very reveren- 
tial. He is an interesting platform speaker ; 
and, without reading his speech or his sermon, 
with great self-possession he unfolds his sub- 
ject, and does not wander from it. He is 
deeply interested in the Church Temperance 
Society; and, when advocating its claims, he 
makes a good impression, just as when in the 
pulpit he preaches a sermon. His congregation 
is aready large, and persons of social and com- 
mercial influence are among its members. 
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In the American Appendix to the Revised Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament there is the following 
direction : ‘*Omit from the margin all render- 
ings from the LXX, Vulgate, and other ancient 
yersions or authorities.” To some writers on the 
Revision this direction is the evidence of 
antagonism on the part of the Ameii- 
can Revisers to textual criticism, or of 
inexplicable perversity. THE INDEPENDENT 
having very kindly asked for some explanation 
of that decision, the present writer willingly 
complies with the request so far as giving his 
own reasons for always, during ten yearr, vot- 
ing for that decision. 

We have no fear of any criticism, learned or 
unlearned, of the Bible. Thoroughly learned, 
reverent, honest criticism will result only in ad- 
vantage to Bible students. All other criticism, 
however harmful for a time, dies with shame by 
its own corruption. The other man’s right to 
his criticism is the equal of our right to our 
criticism. While we assert and defend his right, 
we shall a!so carcfully defeud our own. 

Our reasons for the decision cited were: 
I. The Revision was intended and made to 
interpret the Hebrew more clearly for the 
merely English reader. These references in 
the margin to the ancient versions are, so far 
from helping the merely English reader, mis- 
leading and vexatious. II. The practiced 
textual critic alone can take these references at 
their just value, and he does not need them. 
To every one else they are misguiding sign- 
posts, and should be banished from a book 
intended especially for those who would be mis- 
led by them. 

Textual criticism being a science by itself, 
these reasons may be explained and illustrated 
by reference to the article on ‘* The Old Testa- 
ment Text and the Revision,” in the Presbyte- 
rian Review for October, by Prof. H. P. Smith. 
The ancient versions which are used to correct 
the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch are, the 
Septuagint (i.e., LXX), B.C. 280—100; Samari- 
tan Pent., B.C.? not the Samaritan Targum 
(gee Kobn’s review of Heidenheim’s Sam. Pent. 
in Z. a, D. M. G. 1885), Mechilta, Sifra, Sifré, 
Targum Onkelos, Syriac, Aquila, Theodotion, 
Symmachus, all A.D. 100—250; Vulgate and 
Jerome, A.D. 400; the Targums I, II, of Jerusa- 
lem, A.D. 690—700. These Targums of Jerusa- 
lem are of so late a date and destitute of manu- 
script authority that they are worthless as criti- 
cal helps. But, for our present argument and 
because they are so used in the Review, we are 
willing to consider all these versions as texts 
settled by the best manuscript authority (though 
thisis not the case with any of them except the 
Targum Onkelos), and we shall use them at their 
face value. 

Professor Smith decides that the Hebrew text 
in the following eleven passages should be cor- 
rected by the versions which are referred to in 
the margin of the Revision. Each passage is 
first presented in Professor Smith’s words, 

“Gen. iv, 8: ‘ Let us go into the field.’ The in- 
serted clause is sustained by LXX, Sam., Syr., Vulg. 
and the Jerusalem Targums—almost unparalleled 
strength of externa] testimony, The internal testi- 
mony (as pointed ont by Dr. Briggs) is in the same 
direction.” 

The LXX, Sam., and Syr. have: “‘ Let us go to 
the field” ; the Vuilg.: ‘Let us go out”; Jer. 
Targ. I.: ‘Come and let us both go out to the 
field” ; Jer. Targ. IL. : ‘* Come and let us go out 
over the field.” But the Targ. Onkelos and the 
Greek Versions of Aquila, Theodotion and Sym- 
machus, made for the very purpose of rendering 
the Hebrew text more accurately than it had 
been rendered by the LXX or the preceding 
Aramaic Versions, have not this reading. There 
is also very positive testimony that this reading 
of the LXX was regarded as spurious in these 
early days, Jerome, the author of the Vulgate, 
where a similar phrase is found, says that, 
though this reading is in the LXX and Sam., 
m is a superfluous” addition (Quaest. in Gen. 

, 8.) 





Let us ask the best Hebrew scholars of this 
century how they have regarded this proposed 
reading from the LXX. Ewald is quoted as 
favoring it ; but we have not been able to verify 
the quotation by any of his works. If he did 
favor it, then he and C. H. H. Wright are the 
only scholars of eminence in this century who 
have accepted it. Gesenius, in A.D. 1815, when 
he was thirty years of age, did (Pent, Sam., 
p- 62) accept this reading; but he quickly 
changed that opinion, All the other great 
German and French scholars who have written 
on this point have deliberately rejected the 
reading ; De Wette, Tach, Maurer, Boettcher, 
Knobel, Kalisch, Philippson, Kamphausen, 
Arnold (Tuch), Zuvz (Arnheim), Keil, Lange, 
Delitzsch, Miihlau-Volck, Segond, Reuss, Dill- 
mann. It is true that Dr. Briggs (Presbyterian 
Review, July) says this reading is “indorsed by 
a great number of critical scholars”; but two 
is not usually spoken of as ‘‘a great number,” 
and we would be glad to have him find the 
others, 

So far, then, as Gen. iv, 8, is concerned, the 
Revision in its text represents the b°st ancient 
versions and the almost nnanimous decision of 
the best Hebrew scholars of this century. On 
the other hand, the marginal reference here 
(“Many ancient authorities have, said unto Abel 
his brother, let us go into the field”) is altogether 
misleading, because there are only three author- 
ities for that reading , three others give a similar 
yet different reading, and three others deny 
that reading; and because that reading is re- 
jected by nine out of every ten scholars of this 
century. This would seem to be sufficient 
reason for banishing this reference from the 
margin. 

**Gen. xxii, 13: * A ram,’ instead of, * behind him 
a ram.’ The difference is that of a single letter 
only. . . The correction is well sustained 
(LXX, Syr., Sam., Jer. Targ.); and the Versions 
which had the Massoretic reading (Vulg. Onkelos) 
were puzzled by it and translated it ‘ afterwards.’ ’ 

This citation of authorities is correct, except 
as to the Vulgate and Onkelos. All the known 
texts of the Vulgate read **post tergum,” which 
does not mean “afterwards.” Jerome says Sym- 
machus translated ‘‘ post hoc,” but Symm. is not 
the Vulgate. Onkelos reads ‘after these” 
[things] ; but Berliner, Targum Onkelos, Pt. LI, 
p. 8, 209, decides from the whole verse that 
Onkelos read our present Hebrew text. The 
Complutensian text of the Targum reads: ‘‘a 
ram behind him.” The Walton text was freely 
altered and is notoriously incorrect. Of the 
scholars of this century, De Wette, Zunz (Arn- 
heim), Maurer, Tuch, Knobel, Gesenius, Baum- 
garten, Kalisch, Philippson, Wright, Kamp- 
hausen, Delitzsch, Dillmann, Segond, Reuss 
reject the reading ; Ewald and Davidson favor 
it. The marginal reference here (‘According to 
many ancient authorities”) is misleading, by 
making ‘‘ four” equivalent to ‘‘ many,” and by 
calling the merely Euglish reader’s attention to 
a reading condemned by eight out of every nine 
of the scholars of this century. 

“Ex, xiv, 25: ‘Bound their chariot wheels’ (in_ 
stead of took of). The wordis most appropriate, and 
js sustained by LXX,Sam., Syr. The Vulgate uses 
subvertit, which may, perhaps, favor the Massoretic 
text.” 

The Targum Onkelos and Mechilta read * took 
off,” and Symmachus, DeWette, 
Zunz (Arnheim), Knobel, Maurer, Kalisch, Phil- 
ippson, Reuss, Segond reject the proposed read- 
ing, though Kamphausen aod DiJlmann accept 
it. The marginal reference (*‘Some ancient ver- 
sions read”) i3 misleading, by a half truth ; there 
are also just as many, ‘*some,” against the read- 
ing as for it, and it is rejected by scholars in the 
proportion of nine to two. 

‘* Ex, xix, 18: ‘and all the people trembled 
greatly’ (instead of ‘the mount’), This reading 
seems to be sustained by the LXX only; but the 
verb translat2d trembled is almost invariably used 
of persons rather than things, as we see in verse 
16.” 


ueréorncr, 


The Hebrew authors of Mechitta and Unkelos 
found no difficulty in using this verb of a 
mountain ; for the usage is sustained by Isa. x, 
29; xix, 16; Ezek. xxvi, 18. The Sam., Syr., Vul- 
gate, the Complutensian text, and De Wette, 
Zunz (Arnheim), Kalisch, Philippsou, Kamp- 
hausen, Reuss, Segond reject the proposed in- 
sertion, though Dillmann favors it. The Walton 
Polyglot Arabic renders ‘‘assembly”; but the 
Constantinople Arabic reads “‘mouztain.” The 
marginal reference (‘‘Some ancient authorities 
have’) is here rather worse than usual ; for there 
are not ‘*some” but only one authority—the 
LXX—in favor of the reading “ people,” and 
there are five ancient versions against it, and 
the critics are nine against to one in favor of it. 

“* Ex, xxxi, 10 (and xxxv, 19): : Garments of ser- 
vice’—supported by LXX, Sam., Syr., Onkelos, Jer- 
Targ. (I? 117} The Vulgate has simply ‘ vestes eanc- 
tas.’” 

The testimony of the LXX is wholly uncertain 
here ; for this same Hebrew phrase occurs also 
in Ex. xxxix,40. In Ex. xxxix, 40, the LXX 
(Lagarde and Tischendorf) has “the garments 
of the holy.” In Ex. xxxi, 10, and xxxv, 19, the 
Greek for “‘service” translates several Hebrew 
words acccrding to Lagarde’s text, and in Tisch- 
endorf’s text of Ex. xxxv, 19, we have ** the holy 





garments.” In none of these places can it be 
said truly that the LXX translates one Hebrew 
word by ‘‘service” ; and hence cautious writers 
have not relied on its support. The Sam. only 
in xxxi, 10, uses “service’’; in the other three 
places it transliterates the Hebrew word, which 
seems to imply from its own usage that ‘ ser- 
vice” is a mistake. The Syr., Onkelos and Jer. 
Targ. Tread ‘* service.” DeWette, Zunz (Arn- 
heim), Kalisch, Philippson, Kamphausen, Dill- 
mann, Miihlau and Volck, Reuss, Segond reject 
the proposed reading. If there are any scholars 
of this century in favor of the proposed reading 
I have not been able tofind them. The marginal 
reference (‘* Some ancient versions render”) by 
calling attention to an utterly rejected rendering 
misleads the English reader. 

* Lev. XXv, 83: It is as certain then as internal 
evidence can make it that our verse should read, 
‘And if one of the Levites redeem not.’ This read- 
ing is introduced into our margin, and is attested by 
the Vulgate only. Yet it is morally impossible for 
the student of the original, when once acquaiuted 
with this reading, to refrain from really inserting it 
as the true one whenever he thinks of the passage.” 

As an assertion, this is strong; as textual 
criticism it is the opposite of strong. Every 
student of textual criticism of ten years’ ex- 
perience knows where and when to expect that 
style ofargument. The plain facts are tbat six 
ancient versions and authorities, LXX, Sam., 
Syr., Onkelos, Sifra, Jer. Targ. I, agree with the 
Hebrew text. If five authorities for Gen. iv, 8, 
are considered ‘‘ almost unparalleled strength,” 
what shall be justly said of these six? Eight of 
the best scholars of this century believe that 
the Hebrew text and these six ancient authori- 
ties are right; they are, DeWette, Maurer, Zunz 
(Arnheim), Kalisch, Philippsov, Keil, Segond ; 
on the side of Professor Smith are the Vulgate 
and four scholars—Knobel, Kamphausen, Reuss, 
Dillmarn, In a case where one’s own chosen 
witnesses are against him in the proportion of 
six to one, and the scholars of this century are 
against him eight to four, there is, if ever, a 
need of strong assertion. The marginal refer- 
ence (Or, after the Vulgate, redeem not’’) is 
both misleading and darkness. 

[Concluded next week.] 








PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY PiOF. FREDERIC M. BIRD, 

One often meets the notion that an arti- 
cle must be good because it is old; that there 
was once a golden age or classic era of hymn- 
making or what not, when they did these things 
much better than they do now—like the South- 
ern suasets ‘* before the War.” For our present 
purpose the complaint is sometimes pointed 
thus: modern hymns are more graceful, more 
refined, but the old ones were far stronger. 
Well, yes, if gain in refinement necessarily in- 
volves lossin strength, which may be a matter 
of opinion, or of appearance. Whether there 
be really any such opposition or not, the idea of 
it is fixed in the general mind. Rude bluntness 
has an air of force, as bad spelling used to set 
off the wit of Hosee Biglow or the quips of 
Artemus Ward. A dialect poem, like the Pike 
County Ballads, wherein any amount of profan- 
ity and savagery is allowed, must be vigorous, 
or it is nothing. 

The last century in mother England thought 
itseif wonderfully polite; but, judged by our 
standards, it was flat, superticia), and sadlv lack- 
ing in delicacy and elevation. Had its hymns 
been better than they were, they would have 
been as pearls cast before swine. Good Dr. 
Watts thought he was offering acceptable praise 
and there was no one to say him nay, when he 
caroled forth, ‘‘iustily and with a good courage,” 


* Now on the throne of his command 
His legs like marble pillars stand,” 
or 
“ Here every bowel of our God 


With soft compassion rolls.” 


That sort of thing would only raise a smile or 
a blush now. Icould filla colamn with lines or 
stanzas which were found edifying a bundred 
years ago, but would be thought ridiculous or 
indecent by an average congregation of to-day. 
The very best hymns of that time, or some of 
them, have to be altered before they can be used. 
Take, for instance, Robinson’s great effor:: 


“Teach me some melodious sonnet 
Sung by famirg tongues above; 
Praise the Monnt—I’m fixt upon it, 

Mount of God’s unchanging love !” 


We do not sing sonnets; the last century was 
not sure just what they were—nor was Shakes- 
peare, though he had given the noblest example 
ofthem. “Flaming tongues” will pass; but the 
penultimate line is a wild rhapsody, beyond le- 
gitimate bounds of license. This lyric lives 
still, and will for some time yet, because it is so 
full of inward life; but it has to be thrashed 
into a different shape before we can aseit. So 
with the greatest bymn of thet age, ‘ Rock of 
Ages,” which is now never sung, nor could be, 
as it was written. No civilized compiler of a 
book meant for worship would pow admit 





** When my eye-strings break in death.” 
And the ending of the first stanza 1s as bad, 
though its badness may not be so obvious at first 
glance: 
‘* Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 

You can no more cleanse from power than 
you can make power rhyme with cure. And be- 
yond this the idea is false —the old notion of a 
double salvation, which has two distinct objects, 
“to save souls and to produce character,” as if 
the soul were a different thing from the charac- 
ter; as if character of the right kind could be 
produced without saving the soul! These 
theologic quaintnesses, not to say barbarisms, 
may linger yet in such rural regions as long 
ago gave us the terms ‘‘ pagan” and *‘ heathen” ; 
they were part and parcel of the last century. 
There may still be places which welcome the 
doctrine of * infants a span lony in Hell’’ ; if so, 
hymns of the same kidney will survive there— 
and there alone, for most of us want a different 
sort of spiritual provender, 

Distance will always lend enchantment. To 
the antiquariau eye a coin of Titus, or of Saint 
Louis, or even of Leopold Hogmouth, has a 
value which one of Victoria or Kaiser Wilhelm, 
however better designed and stamped, must 
wholly lack, But the standard of utility is dif- 
ferent; anda cultivated mind may surely en- 
tertain both views without confusing them, 
However venerable by association, the old 
hymns are often narrow, stupid, vulgar—with 
excuses which the new ones have not when they 
are anything of the kind. Our modern hymns 
not only are better fur our purposes than the 
old ones, a8 expressing our own ideas in the 
idiom of our time, but they ought to be 
better per se by whatever gain has been made 
(and it is great) in the elevation of standards ; 
in soundness of feeling, width of mental range, 
dep h and accuracy of spiritual perception, and 
purity of style. Ido not mean, of course, that 
any recent bymn is better than any old one; but 
I do mean that the average is better, and from 
that up. ‘‘ Abide with Me” has all the de- 
votional and lyric fervor of ** Rock of Ages,” and 
18 purer and sounder, ‘Sun of my Soul” is as 
warm ag ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” witb, per- 
haps, a touch of finer quality, though the other 
i8 the most exquisite work of vhe greatest master 
of sacred song in the last century. As congre- 
gations grow in culture, they pass from ‘*Come, 
thou Fount,” and i‘s kind, to “Jerusalem, the 
Golden” and the like, with a sense of relief and 
gain. Our recent bymnals show this movement: 
they are better than their predecessors by more 
careful sifting of the old hymns and more If eral 
admission of new ones, There migkt be a gen- 
eration of progress between the old Reformed 
(Dutch) “ Psalms and Hymns” and the same 
body’s ‘* Hymns of the Cbhureb,” 1869, The 
Connecticut book of 1845 was made by some of 
the best of Congregationalists; but the * Ply- 
mouth Collection’’ and the ‘Sabbath Hymn 
Book” showed a great advance; and quite as 
much har since been made on them, This prog- 
ress is not ended, nor likely soon to be; and it 
is allon the lines of the modern style and spirit, 
The finest flowers and fruits of this hymn-garden 
in our time are very different from what it 
produced under antique modes of culture. Pal- 
grave’s hymns could not have been written fifty 
years ago, nor the best of Bonar’sand E£llerton’s. 

I am far from claiming that our present 
bymnedy is altogether good. We still produce 
quantities of poor stuff, from the wooden trans- 
lations and imitations of mcdiwval hymus (such‘as 
J. D. Chamber’s ‘* Lauia Syon”), 80 much used 
in certain sections of the English Church, to the 
wildfire ditties roared forth at some camp and 
protracted meetings. There has been over-pro- 
duciion from the time of Watts; then, as now, 
only a fraction of what was offered was really fit 
for use. Temporarv fashions may bring into 
notoriety a class of lyrics which contain no eje- 
ments of long or healthy life. ‘‘ Hold the tort” 
and ‘Pull for the shore” represent only one 
corner of the ficld. The only test is reputable 
usage, as shown by books which have some per- 
manent life, mainly among fairly educated and 
tolerably sober and thoughtful persons. Apply- 
iog this test, dreams of a golden age or classic 
era fade into thin air, and in their place comes a 
panorama of gradual growth and progress, “ the 
old order changing, giving place to new’’—here 
as everywhere else. And whenan educated man 
of our time, possessing some acquaintance with 
the subject and having compared the test recent 
bymnals with the most famous ones of the past, 
profeszes to find such classic era in the last cen- 
tury, he is emitting a mere laudatio temporis 
acti, Froma conservative standpoint the past 
is to be praised and préferred ; the old ought to 
be, must be, better. 

Legion USIVERSITY. 
= = ccaniiendeaiae 

A wumper of Chinamen in El Paso, Texas, 
have recently applied for papers of naturaliza- 
tion, and in some instances the papers havo 
been granted, making them citizens of the 
United States. Weare sorry that such aatur- 
alization is not according to law. The laws of 
the United States do not, as they should, extend 
the privilege to Mongolians, 
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fine Arts. 


LIFE AND WORK IN BAVARIA’S 
ALPS. 





BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 





Tae mountainous region in the southeast of 
Bavaria is the home of a race of people, simple, 
pious, and primitive in their habits, even to the 
present dav. Dwelling in a remote and little- 
visited corner of the German Fatherland, they 
yet retain the wholesome manners of their an- 
cestors, unspoiled by the demoralizing infiu- 
ences of modern civilization ; althongh even here 
the inevitable change is beginning which, swiftly 
or slowly, will uproot their harmless, picturesque 
peculiarities. Among these people Mr. Herko- 
mer, Ruskin’s successor in the Slade professor- 
ship at Oxford, was born; and he is doing a 
good work in preserving some record of his 
countrymen before the relentless march of prog- 
ress shall have reduced them to the dull uni- 
formity of more civilized nations. Some fifty 
sketches and pictures are exhibited by him un- 
der the title of ‘Life and Work in Bavaria's 
Alps,” at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, iu New 
Bond Street. The collection is one of consider- 
able interest, including studies in oil or water- 
colors, and a few more or less finished pictures. 
Professor Herkomer’s style of painting does not 
remind us especially of that of any of the great 
masters; but it is distinguished by a kind of 
rough vigor that is not wholly unsuitable to his 
subjects on the present occasion. Moreover, 
many of the faces, which are all on a small 
scale, are worked up with a minuteness and a 
delicacy rare in his work, and giving undoubted 
evidence of the artist’s genuine interest and de- 
light in the task which he has undertaken, The 
hands, arms and feet, on the contrary, are gen- 
erally slightly and even clumsily drawn; but 
the action and expression of the figures are, for 
the most part, good; and the coloring, if at 
times evincing a tendency to coarseness, is 
seldom other than agreeable. 

A clever but unfinished sketch of *‘Cows 
coming down from the Alm,” depicts an inter- 
esting custom of the Bavarian Highlanders. The 
Alm are those bigher grass-regions of the 
mountains, where, as on the Norwegian saeter, 
the cattle are kept during the summer. The 
girls who tend them dwell here alone, or with 
little society, in rude huts, until the approach 
of autumn, when, as is shown in the sketch, 
the cattle are driven down to the villages ina 
kind of triumphal procession, and adorned 
profusely and fantastically with flowers, rib- 
bons, feathers, gay colored paper, and any 
such finery as may be available, 

Hunting is, of course, an important feature of 
the mountain life, and, as it is strictly protec'ed 
by the government, poaching is of frequent 
occurrence, It is permitted, it eeems,jto a gov- 
ernment hunter to shoot a poacher caught in 
the act; and the only dramatie picture in the 
collection represents the wrath of a poacher’s 
father at seeing the slayer of his son. The old 
man has been drinking with his companions in 
the porch of a roadside inn, when he catches 

ight of his enemy, a dull and rather brutal- 
looking map, who paces steadily past the tav- 
ern in the direction of the mist-hidden moun- 
tains, Overturning his seat with the sudden 
start, the father has risen to his feet, his hands 
clenched, and his whole body rigid with un- 
controllable passion. His comrades—or at 
least the elder portion of them—are trying to 
soothe him ;he neither sees nor hears them. But 
one sturdy youth, although he leaves not his place, 
flashes a look of dangerous significance at the un- 
vitting cause of the commotiou. The shrinking, 
terrified figure of a girl in the doorway is hap- 
pily conceived, and the whole picture displays 
considerable dramatic power and ability of 
characterization. Sturdy, indeed, these young 
men of the Bavarian Alps appear to be, as the 
painter has represented them in bis sketches; 
tall, active, and muscular, fit for the toils and 
dangers of their rugged life. Here is a sketch 
of one of them, carrying on his shoulders a 
captured chamois, and tramping along as if in 
no way inconvenienced by the load, The 
maidens, also, strong and well-developed by the 
wholesome out-door life and work, are right 
help-meets for the men. They are fair, too, as 
weil as strong, with comely faces and tender 
blue eyes. There is one pretty love-scene, 
caillei ‘‘ An Appeal.” The young man is sitting 
outside a cottage, with bis arm about the waist 
of his “‘schéni Lisi,” in whose sweet, consenting 
countenance he may read that his appeal is not 
in vaia. 

The wayside shrine, which the Bavarian 
mountaineers are taught to hold in the greatest 
reverence from their earliest childhood, figures 
in several of Professor Herkomer’s works. Among 

the best, as well as the most finished of them, 
is one called “Early Lessons,” of which the 
subject is a mother kneeling and teaching her 
two young children to pray before one of these 
shrines. The two little ones are standing on a 
raised bench in front. The hands of the 
elder, a girl as yet too young to feel the sacred- 
ness of the occasion, are joined in reverence. 








but her round, bright eyes are wandering, as if. 
to some more attractive object on the road 
The painter, whose skill in the arts of etching 
and mezzotint-engraving is at least equal to 
his ability with the brush, is engaged upon 
an etching of this picture, which will shortly be 
published. In another study it is an old, white- 
headed peasant, weary with the day’s toil, who 
passes the sbrine on his way homeward from 
the forest. He stays not bis steps, indeed, but 
lifts his hat in silent homage. In another we 
see an arched niche in the stone wall, filled with 
grotesque representations, rudely carved and 
colored, of soule suffering in the flames of pur- 
gatory. Beside it stands a fair girl; but her 
eyes are raised, with a pensive yet happy expres- 
sion, to an adjacent crucifix. 

Professor Herkomer has placed, framed, in 
the exhibition one of the “‘ Haus-Segen,” which 
it is the common custom of the Bavarian peas- 
ants to affix to their house-doors. This is a 
paper, with the outline of a heart printed in the 
center, and surrounded by a circlet of smaller 
hearts. Each heart contains a prayer or some 
sacred verse, and the paper is sometimes deco- 
rated with tints of red, blue, and yellow. The 
Haus-Segen appears also in one of the draw- 
ings. 

One of the larger and more finished works 
represents an English lady and her daughter 
amidst a crowd of school-children just released, 
boys and girls, who are pressing around them, 
with eager but respectful curiosity, their hands 
extended as in salutation. It is a pleasure, in 
these leveling times, to understand that the re- 
spect which they show to strangers is a marked 
feature in the character of these simple people. 
Children kiss their hands, and greet you with 
“GriissGott’’; nor are their elders a whit behind 
them in natural politeness and kindly feeling. 
Such customs as these, are, we fear, falling fast 
into decay among us. Reverence is nota sign 
of the times, and our own working classes, with 
all the advantages of board-schools and insti’ 
tutes, might learn many an important lesson in 
the right conduct of life from these unlettered 
Bavarian peasan‘s. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND, 


Sanitary, 
VACCINATION. 


We have just been reading an address on 
epidemic diseases, in which small-pox is left out. 
The ground of the omission is that, in any well- 
ordered community or city, au epidemic of small- 
pox is an impossibility, It has been over and 
over again shown, as in the case of armies and 
with some cities and governments, that no 
epidemic of small-pox now occurs to those that 
are vaccinated, or who, at the time of an occa- 
sional case, present themselves for re. vaccination 
if necessary. The recent report of the medical 
officer of the Local Government Board of Eng 
land, for 1884, gives first a digest of the returns 
of the vaccination officers. It shows that out 
of 889,082 children registered as born in 1882, 
763,525 had been successfully vaccinated. Allow- 
ing for those dying before vaccination, for re- 
moval, etc., it appears that 94 per cent. of the 
living had been successfully vaccinated, with 
only 44-10 per cent. whose postponement was 
not accounted for. Had Montreal been able to 
show such arecord,it would have had no epidemic 
of small-pox. The ninety pages of this report 
on this subject are filied with most valuable con- 
firmatory data as to the success of the great 
prevention of disease. Yet anti-vaccination 
societies exist and will exist so long as some dis- 
like to be compelled to do anything, and so long 
a3 there are diseased children, all of whose 
ailments after vaccination, their pure blooded 
parents see fit to attribute to the bad blood of 
some other family, which has penetrated their 
skins. It is true that, where the vaccine 
lymph has only a bovine source, it is difficult 
to make the connection, unless cows are related 
in some form of evolutionary descent. It seems 
that there is constant need of reminding all 
how successful vaccination is, and constantly to 
urge its importance. The answer which Dr. 
Wight, the health officer of Detroit, gives to 
those who would oppose it, is brief and to the 
point. 

*** During the winter of 1881—’82, when small-pox 
was epidemic, I allowed fourteen well persons to go 
to the pest-house in the city of Detroit, who wished 
to take charge of other members of their families, 
removed there on account of the disease. All of 
them were vaccinated atthe time of going. Not one 
of them had even a light attack of varioloid. When 
the anti-vaccinationists wil] show half, or even 
quarter, the number of unvaccinated persons ex- 
posed in the midst of the sick and the dying to con- 
centrated contagion without the least injury, I will 
then listen patieatly to their arguments.’ 

“In Brussels, out of more than 10,000 children 
vaccinated in 1869—’70; not une case was reported as 
having been attacked by the terrible epidemic of 
small-pox, which swept over Europe soon after. 
Dr. Warlemont, who reported these facts, says that 
he has made a number of appeals for information as 
to cases of small-pox after vaccination with the 

animal virus, but so far without result. Others 








have made similar requests, and have offered large 
rewards for such information, but without avail.” 


Dr. Henry Tomkins, of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, speaks thus: 


“The most striking of all evidence is, perhaps, 
that derived from the sma!]-pox hospitals themselves. 
Here the protective influence of vaccination is seen 
and proved in a manner beyond all cavil. At High- 
gate, during an experience of forty years, no nurse 
or servant having been re-vaccinated has ever con- 
tracted disease, and evidence of the same charac- 
ter I can myself bring forward; for, during the 
whole time that I have had charge of the fever hos- 
pital, more than a thousand cases of small-pox have 
passed under my care ; yet no servant, nurse, porter, 
or other persons engaged there, has, after re-vacci- 
nation, ever taken it, though exposed daily to in- 
fection in its most concentrated form. Again, 
among all the students who, during the past two 
years, have attended the hospital) for clinical instruc- 
tion, not one has saffered, all having been re-vacci- 
nated before being permitted to enter the small-pox 
wards. 

“Ina severe epidemic of small-pox, which swept 
over the island of Hayti in 1881—’82, Dr. Terres says 
that, although attending two or three hundred 
severe cases every day, neither he nor any of his 
family or servants took the disease (thirteen persons 
in all), their only protection being successful vacci- 
nation. The scholars and teachers of three schools 
(five hundred in al!) were successfally vaccinated, 
and only one case occurred, Dr. Terres states that 
not a single death occurred among vaccinated 
persons.” 











Such facts as these are but specimens of mul- 
titudes of others that have found record, and 
accord with the experience of thousands of phy- 
sicians who have practiced vaccination. 

Dr. P. H. Bryce, the Secretary of the Provin- 
cial Board of Health, of Ontario, Canada, at the 
recent meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, read a paper on * Small-pox in 
Canada, and the methods of dealing with it in 
the different Provinces.” We are glad to know 
that Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and New 
York have taken most active precautions against 
the spread of the disease. Already the occur- 
rence of individual cases among Canadian refu 
gees has shown the importance of the movement. 
While such an outbreak as that of Montreal 
gives rise to a great deal of vociferous opposi- 
tion, the thousands who are glad to be vacci- 
nated, and who are thus protected, show that the 
people intend to rely on this protection. Such 
revords of avoidable suffering and death as 
come from Montreal and over thirty towns ad- 
jacent onght to move the French Canadians. 


But prejudice means to judge be- 
forehand, and hence the decision made 
suspends power of judgment. In England 


it is to be remembered that the great opposition 
is tocompulsory vaccination. There are many 
there who, although they believe 1n vaccination, 
take the ground thatit is not within the com- 
petency of government to cause a person to 
have one form of disease in order to prevent 
another. In this country it has not been 
thought best to enact a compulsory law. 1n its 
place strong inducements are held out ; the poor 
are offered gratuitous vaccination, and the posi- 
tion is taken that Boards of Education have a 
right to exclude unvaccinated persons from 
schools, when small-pox has occurred in tbe 
vicinity. The facts are so growing in public 
notice that astrong public opinion now de- 
mands that small-pox shall not be allowed to 
spread, and that unvaccinated persons, however 
upmindful of their own protection, must not 
be permitted to risk the lives of others. Such 
Boards of Health as those of Boston, Provi- 
dence and New York City, no longer have dread 
of an epidemic of smali-pox. It is worthy of 
note, too, that Providence still clings to the 
usual lymph, as under the jurisdiction of Dr. 
Snow, who has been its health officer for more 
than ascore of years. No ill effect has ever 
followed from humanized lymph, and the city 
has secured very satisfactory protection. We 
trust that the experience of Montreal will be 
lesson enough for the states, and that we will 
not need any local invasion. The action of the 
Treasury Department in providing Border In- 
spectors from the Marine Hospital! Service is to 
be warmly commended. 





> 

Science. 

THERE are two little tailless comets in the sky 
at present. One of them was discovered at 
Paris (name of discoverer not given for some 
reason) on Dec. 1st; the other, by Barnard, on 
Dec. 3d. Neither of them seems likely to prove 
specially interesting, though it is rather early as 
yet to predict what they will do. The Paris 
comet is now in the “‘ Square of Pegasus,” mov- 
ing slowly, almost directly west, toward the sun. 
It is faint, with a rather diffuse nuclens, resemb- 
ling a star of the twelfth magnitude, and only 
visible with a pretty good telescope on a dark 
night. It is due at perihelion, about forty-five 
millions of miles from the sun, on March 15th, 
according to a rough orbit calculated by 
Messrs. Chandler and Wendell, of Harvard 
College Observatory, At present the course 
of the comet is bringing it a little nearer 








January ist it will be in R.A. 23h 44m, 
Dec. + 20° 55’, at a distance of about 146 mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, and 124 from the 
earth. Of course it must in reality be quite a 
respectable body to be seen at all under the cir- 
cumstances, Barnard’s Comet is fainter yet. 
On January Ist it will be in R.A. 3b 08m, and 
Dec. +5° 27’, in the nose of Cetus, and, like the 
other, also moving slowly west. At that time its 
distance from the sun will be about 240 millions 
of miles, well outside the orbit of Mars, and 
from the earth about 190 millions; slowly re- 
ceding from the earth, but approaching the sun. 
It is due at perihelion not till June 4th, at a dis- 
tance from the sun of some seventy million miles 
—very near the orbit of Venus. This, also, must 
be a very considerable object, even larger than 
the other, and quite possibly it may become 
easily visible to the naked eye when near peri- 
helion. 


.--Photographs taken by Tissandier and 
Ducom from a balloon at a hight of 605 meters 
above Paris, show conclusively the importance 
of the method for the instantaneous production 
of maps of any portion of the earth’s surface, 
particularly of cities. fortresses, and regions 
difficult of access. Negatives have been obtained 
as sharp and clear as those made upon ferra 
firma. Instantaneous methods and extra sensi- 
tive plates are required. Good light is also 
essential, and the car of the balloon must be 
free from oscillation. A reproduction of one of 
the pictures by heliogravure published in Nature 
shows a portion of Paris along the Seine, with one 
of the bridges, and two steamboats, behind which 
even the waves produced by the motion are 
clearly shown. The trees, buildings, chimneys, 
and even the cabs are distinctly shown. In the 
original photograph many details appear which 
are not reproduced by the engraving, such as 
the coils of arope mooring a boat to the shore, 
the passera-by on the street, etc. By this 
method, plans may be obtained which will sur- 
pass in precision and clearness the mos: elabor- 
ate and costly maps. It will be of immense ser- 
vice, not only in military operations, but to the 
engineer, topographer and the geologist. The 
balloon may be kept at a hight beyond the 
missiles of a battie-field, and a complete record 
could be taken of the movement of troops. In 
crossing over Paris, five photographs were ob- 
tained in twenty-two minutes, 


-.--It is remarkable that, among the very 
large family of grasses, scarcely One 18 poison- 
ous. The “ Pigonil” of the Peruviansis Festuca 
quadr identata, and is reputed to have poisonous 
properties, though just what those properties 
are has not been defined. Another somewbat 
related to Festuca, a sort of Melic grass, Molina 
varia, bas also the general reputation of being 
poisonous to cattle. The only one witha very 
bad name, is the Darnel of Northern Europe, 
Lolium temulentum; but even this, according to 
experiments made on himself by Mr. Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, cannot at least be as bad as has 
been represented. A pew name in Sporobolus 
airoides has recently Leen added by Dr. Havard, 
of the United States Army, and an excellent 
botanist. He says itis the prevalent grass of 
the Pecos flats in Texas, and *‘ caused severe 
colic in most of the horses and mules” of their 
party. It is no’, however, a very bad specimen 
of depravity, as ‘‘ cattle” readily eat it—horned 
cattle being intended, no doubt—and the Doctor 
thinks it might possibly agree with other ani- 
mals, if they would continue to feed on it for 
some time. 


..--Professor Burrill, a noted mycologis, in 
a recent issue of the Bulletin of the State Labora- 
tory of Illinois, states positively that ‘‘ spores 
are never taken up by absorption, and carried 
up by aqueous currents from part to part of the 
plant. The fungus passes through the tissues 
very much as roots pass through the soil, some- 
times apparently without in any degree success- 
ful opposition, somctimes nearly or quite baf- 
fled in the struggle by the mechanical and 
physiological resistance of the host-plant.” 
This is the general opinion of mycologists, but 
seldom stated so positively as here. It should 
be incumbent on one who takes this decided 
ground to explain in what way Queckett’s ex- 
periments in producing ergot in rye by water- 
ing with spores in solution, resulted as it did, 
or how the Ustilago, or smut spores, get into the 
closed sheaths of the Digitaria. These experi- 
ments and observations are enigmas under the 
proposition Professor Burrill enunciates. 


...-There is in Australia a plant which, in its 
growth, so much resembles a sheep that, in the 
days of the early settlement, the pioneers were 
often surprised by the apparition of flocks of 
sheep on the distant hills. The plant is of the 
order Compositw, and belongs to the genus 
Raoulia. It growsin a dense kidney shaped 
mass about eight feet across and three feet 
high. The leafy branches are densely packed 
together, and the whole mass of a snow-white 
color. The flowers are microscopic, and hence 
there is never any variation in the appearance 





to the earth, and it is growing brighter. On 





of the vegetable sheep at any season, 
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Music. 

‘Der TROMPETER VON SAEKINGEN,” an oper- 
etta in three acts by Emil Kaiser, book by Dr 
Viktor Scheffel, was produced before a packed 
and enthusiastic audience at the Thalia Theater 
last Saturday night. Some ambiguity in the 
announcements of the management led us to at 
first suppose that a very successful work by 
Nessler, which hes made such a hit in Germany, 
was to be brought out. It proved to be Kaiser’s 
music. We do not know how far the libretti 
are identical The siogers in Mr. Amberg’s 
present operatic company are competent to ar- 
tistic and popular successes ; and, although the 
best contingent was notcalled out 10 this piece, 
Fraulein Norbert-Hagen, Frau Schegar, and 
Herren Rathjens, Wachtel, Ziehmann, and 
Wackwitz, sang and acted with much grace and 
spirit, and deserve individual commendation. 
The piece was richly set, and moved along 
smoothly, the chorus and orchestra showing 
praiseworthy 2fficiency and evidences of due re- 
hearsal. With this summary, necessarily brief, 
of an excellent production of Kaiser's little work 
we must pass to the opera itself. The acts are 
short, the musical inspiration in them not equal 
to their duration, by any means. We do not 
recollect any operetta (for that is what the piece 
really is), in which there is absolutely so little 
that interests. There is not a ‘‘ catching” num- 
ber in it, so far as any vivacious portion is con- 
cerned. The sentimental touches in it are sing- 
ularly devoid of musical feeling. The score is 
written with a sort of monotonous corre>tness 
and neatness. There is scarcely a melody in it 
worth mentioning. In the first act (which has 
the unpardonable blemish of wanting any dra- 
matic climax), we singled out a little 
refrain, ‘Fridoline,” (the mame of the 
saint whose festival is being celebrated by the 
villagers) and a phrase in a duet between the 
Amtmann and Werner Kirchhof, apropos of 
Heidelberg, and student lif> there, ** Vivat, 
crescat,floreat !” and a quartet in canon form,al) 
merely relatively good. In the second act two 
strong but not at all remarkable military 
choruses occur; and after these a long love- 
duet that keeps attention but is decidedly dry, 
and a patriotic sentiment about a German’s 
keeping his word. This is linked to a frank, 
bluff phrase which quite “‘brings down the 
house,” and likely has given the opera much of 
its acceptance in Teutonia. The last act has 
a rather pretty Italianish canzone taken up by 
the chorus, which one is apt to remember with 
more pleasure than all that occurs before it, 
and a very conventional finale. A trumpet 
fanfare that is cheerful and elegant runs 
through the first half of the operetta as a kind 
of motif for the hero, The play is poetical and 
picturesque enough, but entirely wanting in 
any forcible situation; and, besides, is a 
shade too serious for a light opera, 
which fault is communicated to its music, 
Inherently we don’t see what we can have made 
Kaiser’s “‘Trompeter” run a fortnight: but in 
the hands of capable people like Mr. Amberg’s it 
certainly awakened great applause. While we 
recognized all shortcomings mentioned, and 
more, nobody had a chance to be bored. As we 
have stated, its strong nationalism is a great 
card in its favor with a German speaking 
public. In translation it would likely prove a 
failure. 





....The evening popular concert of last week 
\was undoubtedly made such by the appearance 
.of Mme. Fursch-Madi as soloist. Additional in- 
‘terest to the performance of this truly great 
dramatic singer was lent by the fact that both 
her announced selections, and an encore number 
which she generously added in response to a 
fourth recall, were pieces that have become, in a 
sense, her peculiar property here just now. It 
is quite certain that very few singers anywhere 
in the world to-day can interpret Beethoven’s 
tremendous ‘‘Ab, Perfido,” with such aiterna- 
ting passion and pathor, such exalted vocal and 
dramatic expression as thia remarkable French 
artiste; and in the stately air of Gounod’s 
‘*Plus Grand Dans Son Obscurité,” with its 
rich accompaniment, or the melancholy ro- 
mance from Massenet’s *‘ Herodiade,” which she 
introduced here, Mme. Fursch-Madi never fails 
to electrify or touch her audiences 
profoundly. We have not been given to 
analyzing or comparing or expatiating on even 
the best voices. There are many and of many 
kinds, and various traits of superiority. But 
we will say that, when a singer has such magni- 
ficent volume of tone, so absolutely true in each 
note, #0 even in its quality, with a splendid 
carrying power and vibrancy that somehow never 
militates against a certain sweetness, and when, 
no matter what the music, the lyric or dramatic 
essence of it is unerringly brought out by the 
vocalist, and doing that made the predominant 
duty—why, such singers are those great above 
others by divine right. After all one cannot 
make the artist any more than the poet. In 
hearing Mme. Fursch-Madi we realize it, and 
add one more name to that particular group of 
prime-donne, which included Malibran and Pasta, 
and Grisi, and that we are glad now to be as- 
sured did not end, as one used to say, with the 


lamented Teresa Tietjens. If Mme. Fursch- 
Madi’s agents chose to systematically exploit her 
as‘‘the greatest singer of the epoch” it would be a 
nice question whom to uphold with any success 
against her extraordinary claims. The tenth 
matinée in this series of concerts occurs this 
(Thursday) afternoon. For next Tuesday's 
evening’s concert Mr. Thomas has painstakingly 
arranged a program of equal attractiveness with 
its predecessors. The cheapnese of the entertain- 
ments is remarkable and a specially commend- 
able point, 


....The opening of the new American Opera 
season, and the first production of “ Die Meis- 
tersinger,’’ at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
have been the great musical o-er~rences of this 
week, oecurring too close ‘9 vu. time of going 
to press for notice in ins issue. Our readers 
must wait until next week for our accounts. 


...-The Philharmonic concerts occur to- 
morrow afternoon and Saturday night. 








Personalities. 


Tue death of Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn, at the 
Rossmore Hotel, iu this city, on December 22d 
last, was the third which occurred among the 
old-time faculty of Dartmouth College during 
last month, President Brown, of Hamilton Col- 
lege, and Dr. Noyes being the other two. Pro- 
fessor Sanborn was a graduate of the class of 
1832, of whose members but eight are known to 
be living. The last position which he held in 
Dartmouth was the Winkley Professorship of 
Avglo-Saxon Lauguage and Literature. He 
resigned this in 1882, owing to his health, and 
thus ended a continuous service of forty-seven 
years in the cause of education. Professor San- 
born was married in 1837 to a niece of Daniel 
Webster. She died in 1864. As was the case 
with his other two associates, he was buried in 
the cemetery at Hanover. 





--.-Oo the morning of each birthday, for 
years, Prince Bismarck has received from Diis- 
seldorf fine vegetables and fruit, and in return 
has sent a letter complimenting the sender as 
maintaining the reputation of the gardens of 
Germany. These letters have been grand ad- 
vertisements for the donors of the fruit, and 
have excited the envy of rivals, Now it just 
comes out that the present has been annually 
smuggled from Italy. 

....Victor Hugo, when in the depth of severe 
affliction—the loss of his two sons—shortly 
after the return of the family from exile, wrote 
these lines : 

‘Patience, They have but gone before. It is 
just that the evening shculd come for us all. It is 
just that all should goup, one after the other, to 
receive their pay. The exempts are such only in 
appearance. The tomb forgets no one.” 


...-A Melbourne (Australian) journal says 
that the present Lori St. Leonards, a well- 
known black sheep, while at St. Kilda (a fash- 
ionable watering-place near Melbourne) recent- 
ly received a sound thrashing from a colonial 
farmer for having at a public bar spoken im- 
properly of the Queen. 


.... The Queen of Italy specially requested that, 
at the banquet lately given in honor of the 
“Congress for Discussing Criminal Anthropol- 
ogy,” Professor Von Holzendorf, the famous 
Berlin jurist, should sit beside Her Majesty. She 
is a good German talker. 


..--The ground on which the Gilsey House 
stands, which includes the Sturtevant House 
and many sites of prominent business houses 
in this city, is part of the estate of the late 
James W. Anderson, of Katonah, and has never 
been more than leased to any contractors, 


...-Marshal Serrano, to whom we alluded 
last week, during his lifetime and political ac- 
tivity in Spain saw eighty-four changes of 
Ministry in that country, forty rebellions, and 
twelve changes in the head of the state. Such 
is government on this sphere of ours! 


..- Kossuth being no longer able to earn his 
living by teaching languages in Italy, has now 
found a home in the house of his sons, who are 
well-to-do shepherds in the valley of Sixt, in 
Savoy. 


-..-Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the Washington 
philanthropist, celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday anniversary last Sunday. He is in ex- 
cellent health,and attends to business regularly. 


...-Mrs. Anna D. McCann, a niece of Robert 
Morris, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, died at Wooster, O., December 
6th, at the age of ninety-two. 


..-.-Mme. Kuki, the wife of the Japanese 
Minister, is said to be the most expert needle- 
woman in Washington, and embroiders with the 
national ski‘]fulness. 


....Canon Liddon will remain in Egypt and 
Palestine until the middle of March, when he 





will return to resume his duties at St. Paul’s in 
April. 








-»--President Bartlett, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has sustained a fracture of the arm. 


Pebbles. 


....Chicage women are honest, because they 
cannot cover their tracks. 











....A statue of Byron is soon to be set up in 
Athens. It may be proper to add that the poet 
has been on a bust in that city before. 


....Scene at College Town: Student (to ser- 
vant at the door): ‘Miss Brown?’’ Servant: 
‘*She’s engaged.” Student: ‘‘I know it. I'm 
what she’s engaged to.” 


...‘*What are the last teeth that come?” 
asked a teacher of her class in physiology. 
‘‘False teeth, mum,” replied a boy who had 
just waked up on the back seat. 


....Mrs. Bascom writes some one tbat she 
didn’t think President Cleveland would encour- 
age frivolity and expense, by saying, as he did 
in his message, that *‘ Parties seem to be neces- 
sary.” 

....Mr. Howells makes a womaa character in 
“the latest installment of “Indian Summer’ 
‘tremble intoa chair.” Before long, as the pros- 
pect now is, he will have his hero shiver into his 
boots. 


... John Chinaman (who has just had his 
head shaved): ‘‘How muchee?” Barber (in 
perplexity): **Wal, mistah, I ha’dly know 
whudder it’s a shave ur a ha’r-cut: but jes wait 
a minit till I speak wid de boss.” 


....One of the cruelest retorts made by any 
musical audience is reported from California. 
A vocalist was warbling to her own great satis- 
faction: ‘-Oh! would I were a bird.” A rough 
miner replied: ‘‘ Oh! would I were a gun.” 


....Seeond Husband (to wife): “ Are you as 
fond of me as you were of your first husband, 
dear?” Wife: ‘Yes, indeed! And if you were 
to die, John, I: would be just as fond of my 
third. {’m not a woman to marry for anything 
but love.” 


...-Small Boy (in store): ‘I want to get a 
Christmas present for me mother.” Proprietor: 
‘‘How would a pair of slippers do, sonny?” 
Small Boy: ‘Have you got ’em made of cloth, 
an’ without any heels?” Proprietor: “Yes.” 
Small Boy (eagerly): ‘‘Gimme a pair.” 


....Said William to Martha: “ But you must 
remember, my dear, that my taste is better 
than yours.” Said Martha to William: ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly, when we come to remember that you 
married me and I married you.” And William 
said not a word, but seemed to be thinking. 


.... Tramp (at the back door: “ Will you 
please give me something to eat?” Woman: 


“Not a thing.” Tramp: ‘Nor nuthin to 
drink?” Woman: ‘‘Nor nuthin’ to drink.” 
Tramp: “No cast-off clothes?” Woman: 
“None.” Tramp: **Well, would you tell a poor, 


unfortunate man what time it is?” 


....-Dumley had related a side-splitting joke, 
and the company Jaughed consumedly. Featb- 
erly seemed to be particularly amused. ‘Rather 
good, eh, Featherly?” said Dumley, very much 
pleased. ‘‘ Y-yes, indeed,” replied Featherly, as 
soon as he could articulate. ‘It’s g-good every 
time, Dumley—g-good every time.” 


...-Slranger (to little boy near Riverside 
Park): ‘Can you direct me to General Grant’s 
tomb, bo?” Little Boy: ‘Yee, sir. Keep 
straight ahead till you come to a peanut booth. 
Cross over to de hard-boiled egg and sausage 
shanty, an’ ax de man in charge where de rifle 
gallery is, then find out where the ten-pin alley 
is, and jest beyond that is de tomb.” 


...**Layin’ eout another railroad?” ‘ Sur- 
veying for one,” was the reply. ‘Goin’ threw 
my barn?” ‘Don’t see how we can avoid it.” 
“ Wall, now, mister, I calkerlate I’ve got sum- 
thin’ tew say "bout that. I want you to under- 
stan’ that I've got somethin’ else tew dew be- 
sides running out tew open and shet them 
doors every time a train wants to go threw.” 


....At a fashionable cinner party Goldmark 
is introduced to a pretty young lady from the 
country. It appears to him that she does not 
seem sufficiently impressed with the honor 
she has just received, and so he adds as a gen- 
tle reminder: ‘‘Carl Goldmark, the composer 
of the ‘ Queen of Sheba.’” Whereupon the rural 
belle, with charming naiveté, replies, ** Remu- 
nerative position; isn’t it?” Goldmark with- 
draws in disgust. 


....Gentleman: “How are matters progress- 
ing in the church, Uncle Rastus—flourishing?” 
Uncle Rastus: ‘‘I haint preachin’ da no mo’, 
sah.” Gentleman: ‘‘ Why, what's the trouble?” 
Uncle Rastus: ‘‘ Hit’s all owin’ ter de drought, 
sab.” Gentleman: “The drought?” Uncle 
Rastus: ‘“‘ Yes, sah. Yo’ sees, I prayed fo’ rain 
fo’ foah Sundays in concesshun, sah, an’ da 
didn’t no rain come, an’ so de membahs ob de 





congregashun axed fo’ my resignashun on de 
groun’s ob disincability.” 


Ministerial Register, 
BURROUGHS, ‘ere accepts call to 


Towlesville, N. Y 


GORDON, Jonn, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y., accepts 
call to Lowell, Mass. 


GOW, Joun R., Fairhaven, Vt., accepts call to 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


— W. L., Dover, accepts call to La Salle, 
il. 





KIRTLAND, Cuarues, Sec’y British Home and 
Irish Miesion, died recently, aged 75. 

LAWRENCE, Wm., Alleghany Ave. ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn., accepts call to Key East, N. J. 

REED, H. L., Wyoming, N. Y., accepts call to 
Belvidere, Ill, 

SCOTT, Cuarues 8., Chelsea, Maae., accepts call 
to Hackensack, N. J. 

WEEKS, A. W., accepts call to Palmer, Mass. 

WILSON, E. M., Long Plain, Masa.. resigns; 
becomes General Missionary R. I. Baptist 
State Convention. 

WOLFENDEN, J., Albany, accerts call to Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Myron W., Cobalt, Conn., resigns, 

ARMSTRONG, Jamus, Addison, Mich., aeeepts 
call to Otsego, N. Y. 

BALL, Wartanpd D., McPheraon, Kan., re- 
signs. 

BONNELL, 8. R., Unionville, accepts call to 
Wicklitfe (near Cleveland), O, 

BONNELL, W. H., accepts call to Second ch., 
Cheyenne, Col. 

BRADLEY, W. T., ord. pastor in Chase, Kan. 

BYROM, E. H., Lamoille, Ill., accepts call to 
Montrose, Col, 

CARTER, Cuanrues F., South ch., Manchester, 
N. H., accepts call to College &t. ch., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

CHILDS, Epwarp P., ord. pastor in Clarion, 
Ta. 


COATE, Henry, Dundee, Mich., resigns. 

CROMACK, Jossrn C., Cannonsville, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Niantic, Conn. 

DAVIES, Arrtuour, accepts call to Coal Creek, 
Cal. 

GARDNER, R. P., Bangor Seminary, calied to 
Waldoboro’, Me. 


HORTON, Jacos, ord. pastor in So. Gardiner, 
Me. 


JAMES, Wituiam A., Minneapolis, Minn., ac- 
cepts cull to Lakeland and Afton, Minn. 

KEEN, C. T., supplies at East Sumner, Me. 

KINGSBURY, Cuanres A., W. Winfield, N.Y., 
resigns. 

McGOWN, Ricuarp H., Turner, Me., called to 
Mt. Vernon, N. dH. 

MOREY, Lewis W., Needham, called to Lan- 
caster, Mass, 

MOSES, Leronarv H., Cottage Grove, Minn., 
resigns. 

NEWCOMB, A. 8,, Pattersonville, Ia., accepts 
call to Clintonville, Wis. 

NORTHROP, Cuarves A., inst. in First ch., 
Norwich, Conn. 

PAGE, C. E., Crookston, accepts call to Ada, 
Minn. 
SMITH, Mortimer, Byron, IIL. accepts cali to 
Bloomington aud Blaike’s Prairie, Wis. 
STEMEN, Joun A., accepts call to Waseca, 
Minn. 

TUTTLE, C. F., ord. in Vanderbilt, Micb. 

WATERS, O. B., Morenci, accepts ca!l to Ben- 
zonia, Mich. 

YUNDT, Tomas M., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Pilgrim ch., Wyandoite, Kan, 


LUTHERAN. 


JUDT, Freperics, died recently in Louisville, 
Ky., aged 80. 

KAIN, D. F., Karle, O., removes to Albion, 
Ind. 


SAUER, Joun G., died recently at Seymour, 
Ind., aged 78. 

SPARR, W. M., Emporia, removes to Eureka, 
Greenwood Co., Kan 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BACON, L. W., called to Woodland ch., Phila - 
delphia, Penn. 

BACON, Samvuet F., inst. at Richland, Mich., 
Dec, 22d. 

BEAN, G. W., Sunbury, Penn., resigns. 

DOWNEY, W. W,, accepts call to Havre de 
Grace, Md. 

FORBES, James F., accepts call to Memorial 
Chapel of Madison 8q. ch., New York City. 

HAMILL, Kozert, D.D., Lemont, removes to 
Oak Hall, Penn. 

KIRKPATRICK, Joun, Toronto, Can., called to 
Westminster ch., Philadelphia. Penn 

LEWIS, T. E., accepts call to Chesterville, O, 

LINN, Samvet P., Cincinnati, O., removes to 
Washington, Penn. 

McCURDY, 8. O. B., accepts call to Duncan- 
non, Penn. 

MILLHAM, W. H., accepis call to Hiulsdale, 

ich 


ich. 

OWENS. J. D., accepts call to Yellow Creek, O. 

PERSONS, Sizas E,, Buffalo, N. Y., called to 
Boulder, Col. 

SMITH, J. B., Monticello, Ind., 
Crockett, Houston Co., Tex. 

WALKER, H. K., ivst, at Valentie, W. T., Dec. 
18th. 


removes to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BAKER, Frank Woops, accepts rectorship of 
Trinity ch., Covington, Ky. 

BANNISTER, Amos, Nevadaville, removes to 
Alamosa, Col. 

CARVER, A. B., accep?s election as asst. minis- 
ter, St. Thomas's ch., Now York City. 

DRISLER, Joun, ord. priest in St. Thomas’s 
ch.. New York City. 

HARRISON, Francis, 8.T.D., St. Paul’s ch., 
Troy, N. Y., died recently, aged 46. 

HOWSON, Joun Saunt, D.D., of England, died 





recently. 
LORR, L. W., ord. deacon in St. Thomas’s cb., 
New York City. 
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Missions, 
THIRD PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LOOMIS, 


AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 





Tue past week has witnessed one of the most 
important religious gatherings y«t assembled in 
this country. It was the Third General Assem- 
bly of the ** United Church of Christ in Japan,” 
or meeting of the representatives of the various 
cburches in conneciion with the American Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Missions, and the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

The meetings were mostly held in the Meiji 
Kaiclo in Tokio, which is a large public hall that 
was erected for the purpose of opposing Chris- 
tianity. There were nearly 1,000 people at the 
opening session, and 61 representatives in all 
from the varicus missions and churches in the 
different parts of the Empire. 

J'he opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Verbdeck, the retiring moderator, and the 
Rev. Mr. Ogimi was chosen as hissuccessor. Mr. 
Oxzimi has received an education at Rutgers 
College and New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary, and filled the position of moderator with 
ease and dignity. 

Since the last meeting, held two years ago, 
there has been large and gratifying increase in 
all directions. The number of churches in con- 
nection with the body is now 44; and the ag- 
gregate membership about 4 300. This is an ad- 
dition of 70 per cent. during the last two years. 

The largest church reported is the Kuigan 
Dori Church of Yokohama, which has a mem- 
bership of 237. This was the first Christian 
Church (Protestant) organized in Japan; and 
was formed in March, 1872, with twelve mem- 
bers. It contained at that time nearly every one 
of the earnest Christians in the Empire. Its 
contributions during the past two years have 
been about $1,200, or upward of $4 per member, 

A special cause for gratitude and en ourage- 
ment was the large increase in the number of 
candidates for the ministry. There are now 
thirty-six young men pursuing their studies at 
the Theological Seminary in lokio, and other 
promising candidates are in the various stages 
of preparation. The futwre hope of Japan lies 

in a thoroughly equipped and consecrated 
native ministry. With a proper force of evan- 
gelists the question of the speedy conversion of 
this land is settled at once. 

After the organization was completed the 
first day was spent in hearing the reports of the 
various standing committees, the reception 
of four new churches and orgamzation of a 
new Presbytery in Northern Japan, and also a 
narrative of the state of religion, by some repre- 
sentative from cach of the Presbyteries. 

The evening secession was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the need of and means of securing a 
revival. All were agreed as to the necessi‘y of 
the help of God and the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in the enlightenment and change of the 
human heart. 

An earnest and prayerful spirit was manifest 
in this, as in all the gatherings, and many felt 
that God is already giving answer to the 
prayers of his people. A pastor from the 
Independent Church at Tokesaki was one of 
the speakers, and reporied that a good work 
has been going on there for some time, and its 
character is such that it is unquestionably the 
power of the Holy Spirit in enlightening the 
hearts of men to see and accept of Christ as 
their Saviour. 

On the following day a plan was presented for 
the formation of a Missionary Board, which was to 
conduct the evangelistic work in all parts of the 

. Empire, and also take in charge the preparation 
of young men for the ministry. Tie discussion 
of this plan occupied the most of the time on 
Wednesday and [hursday afternoon and evening. 
It was arranged that such a Board should con- 
sist of ten native and ten foreign representatives, 
and the native churchcs are to contribute one- 
fourth of the sum required for the purpose. 
The amount proposed to be expended is about 
$9,000 ; and this will necessitate a contribution 
of about 50 cents per annum from each church- 
member. By means of this new and authorized 
agency it isexpected that a new impetus will be 
given to the extension of the Gospel in all direc- 
tions. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to addresses 
and the discussion of the best means for the pro- 
motion of missionary evangelistic work, The 
principal speaker was the Rev. Mr. Oshikama, 
of Sendai, who has had much experience and 
success a8 an evangelist, and who presented 
many valuable suggestions as the fruit of bis la- 
bors. A representative of the Congregational 
Church also emphasized what had been said 
by, Mr. Oshikama, These were followed by other 
speakers, interspersed with prayer. 

The forenoon of the third day was set apart 
for the observance of the Lord’s Supper. There 
were more than 800 persons in attendance, and 
the greater portion of them were commanicants, 
An excellent sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Oshikama from the words of Christ to 
Peter; **Loyest thou me,” and “Feed my 


Sheep.” The effect of such a gathering was 
most delightful an i strengthening to all. 

Mr. Ochikama was one of the first members 
of the church in Yokohama, and went to Niigata 
in 1874 to assist Dr, Palm. of the Scotch Medi- 
cal Mission. By his zealous and efficient labors 
a considerable number of Christians were gath- 
ered at Niigata and viciniiy, and the founda- 
tion of an ex:ensive work was laid. He remained 
there until about three years ago, and the result 
of his efforts was turned over by Dr. Paim to 
the Mission of the A. B. C, F. M. 

He then went to Sendai, on the eastern coast, 
and began labor entirely alone. At first he had 
but lit.le encouragement; but he was a man of 
prayer and faith, and, in spite of many difficul- 
ties, continued his efforts. Tbe result has been 
that, with no pecuniary or other assistance, he 
has gathered together, at various places, up- 
ward of 200 Christians, and has now four in- 
dependent aud self-supporting churches. His 
labors have extended over a large and populous 
field, and give promise of great increase in the 
future, 

The city of Sendai is located about 250 miles 
north of Yokohama, and is about midway be- 
tween this port and the northern extremity of 
the island. That section of the coantry has 
shown amore than usuai readiness to receive 
the Gospel, and now offers a most inviting field 
for missionary effort. The elder, who came 
with the Rev. Mr. Oshikama, goes back with a 
supply of Scriptures ; and, as a colporter of the 
American Bible Society, will hereafter give all 
his time to Christian work. 

Owing tothe rapid progress of Christianity 
in that section (and during the Rev. Mr. 
Oshikawa’s absence at the Assembly) an opposi- 
tion movement was inaugurated and public 
meetings held to hinder and oppose the work. 
An organization called the ‘ Yaso Faiji,” or 
Jesus Opposers, was engaged in this enterprise, 
and has been active 1m similar efforts at other 
places. 

As the result of their labors one man of very 
ardent temperament was led away, and to their 
great joy denounced Christianity and all its 
results. 

A report of this occurrence reached Mr. 
Oshikawa during the meetings. He was very 
much troubled, and, with other friends, made the 
matter a subject of special prayer. But in a 
short time he was delighted to hear that the 
cbhurch-members had rallied and defeated their 
opponents in argument, and the man who had 
been led away was brought back stronger than 
ever. The result was only to increase the faith, 
zeal, and strength of the Christians, 

Up to the present time the work of Mr. 
Oshikawa bad not been connec‘ed with any 
ecclesiastical organization. But hecame to this 
assembly accompanied by anelder, and bring- 
ing results from each of the four churches ask- 
ing to be admitted into the same body. They 
were very gladly received, and, together with the 
church at Hakodate, constituted into a new 
Presbytery. 

He is very anxious to have a Christian school 
for girls established in connection with this 
work ; and it is expected that persons now under 
appointment, and soon to arrive, will go to that 
field and open such an institution. 

Another member of the Assembly was Mr. 
Katavka, from the city of Kochi, in Tosa, who 
was formerly Vice-President of the Liberal 
Party. He gave a report of the work at his 
home, which was, in substance, as follows: 
About one year ago, Mr. Itagaki (the former 
President of the Liberal Party), inviled the Rev. 
Dr. Verbeck and others to go to Tosa and teach 
the people Christianity. The invitation was ac- 
cepted and preaching established in the city of 
Kochi. The most influential and educated men 
in that region attended these meetings, and a 
large company of imquirers was formed at once. 
Buddhism had had buta small foliowing and 1n- 
fluence in that section, and the minds of the 
people were ready to receive the doctrines of the 
Gospel when once convinced of their importance 
and truth. 

From the first there was a epirit of indiffer_ 
ence with some, and infidelity with others, to be 
met and overcome. But earnest efforts were 
made by different persons, and the result nas 
been most gratifying. Already a church has 
been formed with eighty-three members; and 
probably this number will soon be increased to 
one hundred. Mr. Katavka has resigned his 
connection with the Liberal Party, and is now 
an elder in this church, and greatly interested 
in the spread of the Gospel among his people. 

It is reported by the pastor of the church that 
the growth of Christianity attracted the atten- 
tion of the Buddhists, and some priests were 
sent down from Kobe and Osaka, to counteract 
the infinence. But they were met by the edu- 
cated young men of the place, and their argu- 
ments so completely answered, that no effort was 
needed on the part of the Christian preacher to 
overcome their teachings or power. 

The Aseembly closed on Thursday night, and 
the Saturday following was set apart for a social 
Christian gathering at one of the favorite re- 
sorts in the suburbs of the city. Such occasions 
are in accordance with the native ideas of 





Christian love and fellowship, and are made 





very conducive to the estab‘ishment of mutual 
bonds of unity and sympathy among the pastors 
and elders as well as all the people. In Japan 
the religious, az well as ordinary social life, has 
features peculiar to the country, and these uc- 
casions of mutual fellowship are most heartily 
enjoyed by the participants. 

On Monday and Tuesday following there were 
two appointments each day for consecutive 
preaching services. Several discourses on im- 
portant religious topics were grouped together 
and listened to by large and interested audiences. 
It was estimated that about one-half of the 
hearers were not Christians, but people who 
came to see and learn what Christianity is. 

Thus the **Third General Assembly of the 
Church of Christ in Japan” has come and gone, 
It has been to many a new and happy experi- 
ence, ana to alla season of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing. The past has been filled with blessiog, and 
the future is fu'l of hop2 and encouragement. 

This union mcvement in Japan bas marked an 
era in advance in the conduct of Christian mis- 
sions, The combiuation of strength and effort 
has been attended by success of the most grati- 
fying character, and it has given to the wor!d 
an evid-nce that Christianity is one in i's spirit, 
and not a mere division into party names. At 
the next meeting it is probable that the number 
of bodies represented will be doubled, and in- 
stead of three there will be six missions, which 
are the same iui ali e-sentiuls, but differing chief- 
ly in name, all united in one grand army of con- 
quest of this land for King Jesus, 

Yoxouama, Japan, Dec, 34, 1885. 


School and College. 

Tue praiseworthy educational program drawn 
up by Chancellor Mannatt, of the Nebraska 
State University, and adopted by the General 
Conference of that state, is printed in full in 
the Home Missionary. What people in the 
West and South have to contend with nowa- 
days seems io be tvo many “colleges” and too 
few good secondary schools. The Chancellor 
mentions the fact in bis program that, while 
Massachusetts has nearly 300 high schools and 
academies, training 30,000 pupilz, from whose 
numbers her colleges may be recruited, Ne- 
braska has a smaller number of genuine pre- 
paratory schools than she has of collegcs, so 
called. ‘ The fact,” he continues, ‘* that Ne- 
braska, with but a fraction of her sod turned 
over, has three times as many colleges as Con- 
necticu', and nine times as many as New 
Hampshire, must convince even the wayfaring 
man that it is time to calla halt.” The found- 
ing of new colleges in a state whose educational 
affairs are in such a condition as this, is clearly 
unwise ; and especially so, if these new crea- 
tions are to resemble, in any way, the university 
in Texas, about which Mr. Charles F. Smith 
tells in a recent number of the Atlantic. He 
says that the facuity of the university consists 
of a father and two sons; and that some time 
ago the sons conferred LL.D. on the old gen- 
tleman, who returned the compliment by mak- 
ing each of his sons Ph.D. 


....-The Northwestern University reached its 
Christmas vacation with an increase of students 
in all classes and departments, of ten to 
twenty per cent. over former years. This as- 
sures the annual cataloguing of about 1,100 at- 
tendants in liberal arts, law, medicine, theology, 
music, painting and oratory, During the term 
plans have been matured for the erection of an 
additional workshop, to be known as Science 
Hall, at a cost of $50,000; also, the Memorial 
Hall of Theelogy, at a similar cost. The term 
has been emphasized by the inauguration of 
Prof. A. V. N. Young, late of Harvard, as Direc- 
tor of Chemistry. He will shortly issue a text- 
book embodying his new methods of instruction. 
And the close of the term gets emphasis in the 
retirement of Miss Jane M. Bancroft, Ph.D., as 
Dean of the Woman’s College and Professor of 
French language and literature. She accepts a 
fellowship for one year at Bryn Mawr, then to 
continue studies in Europe. fhe is succeeded 
at Evanston by Miss Rena A. Michaels, Pb.D. 


....The tenth annual report of Johns Hopkins 
University isat band. The year has been one 
of quiet and satisfactory work, without anv fun- 
damental changes in the methods or buildings 
of the university. The idea of arranging the 
undergraduate studies in parallel ‘* groups,” each 
of which leads to the Degree of Bachelor, which 
was explained in the Annual Register, published 
last June, has been applied to those advanced 


courses which lead to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy ; and a trial scheme has been pre- 
pared by the Board of University Studies. The 
seven schedules or “groups” leading to this 
degree are as follows. Classical, or the usual 
college course; Mathematical, Physical ; Chem- 
ical, Biological; Physical—Chemical; Latin— 
Mathematical ; Historical—Political ; and Mod- 
ern Language. 


...-The Board of Trustees of Vasear College 
have appointed the Rev. Dr. Kendrick as acting 
president for the remainder of the school year. 
A new committee was appointed to nominate a 

resident at the next meeting, which is to be 
held on April lst, to which date the Board ad- 
journed, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our itst of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
fcr further notte.) 


MR. JOHN FISKE ON THE IDEAOF 
GoD.* 





No more conclusive demonstration can 
be made of the greater seriousness of the 
Spencerian philosophy as ‘compared with 
the frivolity of Positivism than we have in 
the lectures of Mr. John Fiske at the Con- 
cord School. Those who have followed 
the controversy between Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Harrison, or seen Mr. Youmans’ edition 
of it in the famous suppressed volume, do 
not need to be told what ground there is 
for this statement in the position reached 
by Mr. Spencer, and how much more there 
is in the undeveloped possibilities of final 
Opiniun toward which his speculations 
seem to be tending. 

Mr. Fiske has pushed on beyond his mas- 
ter, a fact of which, we assume, he is aware, 
as he alludes to the subject in the preface 
of the last lecture, not in the way of correc- 
tion or denial, but simply to assert his own 
independence. 

The second lecture now before us is the 
correlate of the firston the ‘Destiny of 
Man, viewed in the light of his origin,” 
and is intended to elaborate from the same 
premises ‘‘The Idea of God.” These are 
the two pivate of philosophy, and stand in 
such intimate connection that it is 
lixely to remain an unsettled, as it is per- 
haps an indifferent, question whetber we 
should begin with the definition of man 
and his destiny, and work on from that 
point to define the idea of God; or wheth- 
er, reversing the process, we should begin 
with defining the idea of God, and employ 
the light of that conception to illuminate 
the nature and destiny of man. 

Mr. Fiske, at all events, takes the latter 
method, and utters a profound truth when 
he says (p.xxi1): ‘‘Taat a theory of things 
may seem theistic or atheistic In virtue ¢f 
what it says of Man, no less than in virtue of 
what it saysof God.” In his next step, he 
proceeds to plant his argument on the a pri- 
ort basis for which theoiogy and Christian 
philosophy have fought so steadily to main- 
tain toat ‘The craving fora final cause is so 
deeply rooted in human nature that no 
doctrine cf theism which fails to satisfy it 
can seem other than lane and ineffective.” 

What must strike every attentive reader 
of this lecture at once is that it is a discus- 
sion which lies back of the observations of 
sense among the @ priori assumptions of the 
human mind. Mr. Fiske accepts these 
assumptions as substantial verities and as 
the regulative principles to whose lines 
speculation mustconform. For himself he 
accepts it as his task to ascertain what they 
are, to clarify and define them, and to 
combine them into ultimate conclusions. 
These lectures are not the first occasion he 
bas taken to declare against materialism, 
though, perhaps to many of his readers they 
are the first in which they have fairly seen 
the spiritual fiber and substance of his 
reasonings. Hereafter, at least, there can be 
no question that for Mr. Fiske conscience 
and mind are notsome form of transfigured 
sensation. 

The definition given in this lecture of the 
Divine Being starts with a conception 
which is new neither to theology nor to phi- 
losophy, and which is known in both as the 
doctrine of the divine immanence. There 
is aform of this doctrine which is entangled 
with pantheism. There is another which 
the apostle Paul held, and after him the 
great Fathers of the Greek theology, 
Athanasius, Clement, Origen and others. 
How far Mr. Fiske, in his earlier specula- 
tions, intended to commit himself to the 
latter and personal form of this conception 
we have not been able to decide. In the 
Concord lecture he is explicit. On page 
xv. of the preface he writes: ‘* The total 
elimination of anthropomorphism from the 
idea of God is impossible” ; that, though ina 
sense “ the ideas of personality and infinity 
are unthinkable in combination,” yet we do 
notescape the difficulty by speaking of God 
as the ‘‘ Infinite Power”’ as there is just as 
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much anthropomorphism in the phrase ‘* In- 
finite Power as in ‘*Infinite person,” the one 
being a symbol derived from our notion of 
human consciousness, and the other a 
symbol derived from our notion of force, 
and that if our form of experience prevents 
us from conceiving personality as infinite, 
our experience of force is no more infinite 
since we know it only as antagonized by 
other force. Accordingly, us the ‘‘presence 
of God is the one all-pervading fact of life, 
from which there is no escape,” we are 
obliged by the exigencies of our thinking to 
symbolize that naturein some form that has 
real meaning to us; and as *‘we cannot sym- 
bolize it as in any wise physical, we are 
bound to symbolize it as in some way 
psychical—and must not say that **God is 
Force’—[but] we may say that ‘God is 
spirit.” The significance of these state- 
ments is greatly enhanced by the remark 
which follows in the next sentence: ‘‘How 
my belief in the personality of God could 
be more strongly expressed without entirely 
deserting the language of modern philoso- 
phy and taking refuge in pure mythology, 
*] am unable to see.” 

These are distinct recognitions of God 
as ‘‘psychic” and not as ‘‘physical,” as 
Spirit and not Force, and as personal. Ia 
them should be added the further remark 
on page 78 of the lectures: ‘‘That, in its 
fundamental features, the theism of Jesus 
and Paul was go true that it must endure 
as long as man endures.” 

We are not concerned with these state- 
ments as personal conclusions of Mr. Fiske. 
What interests us is the process by which 
he has reached them, or, to state the point 
in another way, what we wish to ascertain 
is the reasoned facts and assumptions which 
have brought him to these conclusions and 
exactly how far they are valid. 

In answering these questions, we have 
to start with him in the common assumption 
of the divine immanence conceived person- 
ally, and not impersonally. The quotations 
we have made show that Mr. Fiske hoids 
this doctrine neither in the pantheistic nor 
the materialistic form, but as it has been 
held in Christian theology, so as to defiue 
God as personal, spiritual and moral in 
his nature. That something remains in 
him, both unknown and unknowable, neea 
not be said. That the human mind is not 
able to combine into a consistent whole the 
conception of an infinite being, and of a 
personal being is an admission which necd 
cause no disturbance, and as to which Mr. 
Fiske need anticipate no formidable dissent 
among theologians. What we are con- 
cerned to know is what is it in the premises 
he assumes which forces him out of the 
company of the philosophers whose Divine 
Being is an Infinite unknown immanent 
Force or Power lying back of Nature and 
manifested in it. 

We have every desire not to misrepresent 
Mr. Fiske nor to get beyoud his own think- 
ing. But when we read what he has printed, 
as we have many times over and with the 
liveliest interest, it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that what has brought Mr. 
Fiske to his position is the old imperative 
which Kant found in the human mind. 


Stated point by point, Mr. Fiske found 
two general theories to choose between. 
The ultra anthropomorphic view is dis- 
missed with Carlyle’s sneer at ‘‘an absentee 
God, sitting idle ever since the first Sabbath, 
at the outside of his universe and ‘seeing it 
go.’”’ Of the remaining conceptions, that of 
an infinite, impersonal, immanent Force 
or Power, where compared with that of an 
infinite personal, intelligent and moral 
Spirit, has nothing to commend it in it- 
self. Itis neither more thinkable, more 
consistent, nor more noble. When applied 
to the facts in the case, it will neither ex- 
plain them nor come into any sort of sat- 
isfactory relation with them. These obsti- 
nate and rebellious facts, as recognized by 
Mr. Fiske, lie in the structure of the human 
mind. To do him the justice of a full state- 
ment, the two lectures must be reviewed, 
and the ultimate principles developed in 
“The Destiny of Man” be brought forward to 
form part of the process which leads to his 
definition of the idea of God. The objective 
point reached in that lecture is the view of 
man as spiritual and immortal. Mr. Fiske 
makes his way to this conclusion after the 
manner of an evolutionist. His method of 


_Teasoning is neither more nor less positive 





than Mr. Spencer’s, who, however far short 
of Mr. Fiske he may have stopped, has set 
him the example of a method of reasoning 
which while it stands on the ‘solid ground 
of Nature” observes its phenomena with the 
eye of a psychologist ard interprets them 
with a philosophy based on @ priori as- 
sumptions. 

We do not complain of this method. Our 
point is that Mr. Fiske and Mr. Spencer 
employ it. In the present lectures Mr. Fiske 
relies on evolution for the historic devel- 
opment of man on the earth. But when he 
studies that evolution, he finds in it what 
he calis ‘‘a dramatic tendency.” His evo- 
lution is not a process of blind, non-intelli- 
gent forces, but a movement directed by a 
Creator toward an end, and which he dis- 
covers in Nature as an answering fact 
corvesponding to the ‘‘craving for a final 
cause” which he believes to be ‘‘so deeply 
rooted in human nature that no doctrine of 
theism which fails to satisfy it can seem oth- 
er than lame and ineffectual.” He disclaims 
teleology in the ordinary sense. Exactly how 
far he goes in admitting it at all is not 
clear. Probably we should find a good 
many bones to pick with him under that 
head, but the principle of final cause, or 
of intelligent and even moral purpose, 
he admits. He culls it teleology, and in the 
sense of a final cause operating with intelli- 
gent purpose toward a rational and etbical 
end he declares boldly that the theory of 
natural selection‘‘ will be found to replace as 
much teleology asit destroys,” (p. 158) aud 
that the doctrine of evolution, in all of its 
chapters, hus a certain teleological aspect. 
And, again (p.166): ‘*‘ The events of the uni- 
verse are not the work of chance; neither 
are they the outcome of blind necessity. 
Practically, there is a purpose in the world 
whereof it is our highest duty to learn the 
lesson however well or ill we may fare in ren- 
dering a scientific account of it. When, from 
the dawn of life, we see all things working 
together toward the evolution of the highest 
spiritual attributes of Man, we know, how- 
ever the words may stumble in which we 
try tosay it, that God is, in the deepest 
sense, a moral Being.” (P. 167.) We quote 
this passoge to let Mr. Fiske explain, in his 
own words, the impression which Nature 
makes on him and which,in one of the hap- 
py phrases which no one knows how to 
originate better than he does, he has called 
** tbe dramatic tendency of Nature.” 

We might multiply these quotations. To 
do the author full justice, we ought to do 
so. But the points of bisargument and the 
facts in evidence lie before us. Man is the 
product of a process of evolution. But, 
when that evolution is studied, it shows a 
‘* dramatic tendency,” purpose, theological 
character. It ends in the production of 
man as a spiritual and immortal being. His 
physical development reaches its limit, 
and is arrested; his spiritual development 
goes forward; and the goal toward which 
it is directed is the training for an immor- 
tal life, which, as we read the lecture, can 
be little short of a close approximation to 
the Christian ideal. 

The eye that could see all this body of 
evidential facts in anthropology, history, 
physiology, psychology, certainly had a 
mind back of it, well furnished with the 
a priori assumptions with which philosophy 
begins. 

Such a doctrine of Man is as significant 
on the reverse as on the face of it. When 
we turn it, to view the other side, the image 
formed there must be that of a personal, 
intelligent, and righteous Creator. Mr. 
Fiske is entirely right in pressing the read- 
ers of his second lecture to read also the 
first. The argument is restated in the sec- 
ond, but the radical elementsof it can be 
seen to the best advantage only as the two 
are combined into one. When this is done, 
a double conclusion is reached, which ap- 
plies on one side to Man, and on the other 
defines the idea of God. We will, run 
briefly over the points of the argument as 
employed in the second lecture for the 
definition of the idea of God. 

To begin with, Mr. Fiske considers that 
he is shut up to a _ choice between 
two theories of Nature: that it has its ori- 
gin in blind, necessary, impersonal Force, 
or in an immanent psychical, rational and 
righteous Person. On examination of the 
facts as seenin Nature, in history, anthro- 
pology, psychology, etc., he finds the first 





theory inadequate, but the second meets 
the facts, especially those imbedded in the 
operations of the human mind. When he 
attempts to think this personal theory out, 
he meets serious difficulties, such, for 
example, as the limitation of infinity 
implied in personality. The two ideas 
are unthinkable in combination; but no 
more unthinkabie in combination than 
infinity is by itself. As to the anthropomor- 
phism implied in this conception- of 
God, Mr. Fiske puts himself substantially 
on the Kantian ground that the human 
mind must think along the lines of its own 
structure. Kant laid down certain catego- 
ries which controlled its operations. Mr. 
Fiske says it thinks up to objects above it 
and beyond its grasp by the aid of symbols, 
of which the idea of personality, as derived 
from the knowledge of itself, is the most 
important, as it is also the most noble. 
The application of this idea to God is not 
designed to imply that nothing lies beyond, 
but that the human mind hes touched the 
boundaries of its capacity, and is right as 
far asit goes. It is an anthropomorphicidea, 
no doubt; but, as the lecturer keenly re- 
marks, no more so than the favorite materi- 
alistic notion of God as an infinite Power or 
,Force. At all events, there is no escape 
fromit. The nature of the mind dominates 
its operations. Our consciousness of our- 
selves as spiritual, or, in Mr. Fiske’s phrase, 
‘‘psychic,” supplies the symbol under which 
we must conceive of God, and justifies us 
in conceiving of him ‘tas a Being with 
whom the soul, in the deepest sense, owns 
kinship.” (P. 155.) 

In this last sentence Mr. Fiske plants 
himself squarely on the ground which has 
been held to furnish revelation a basis of 
credibility and reasonableness. If relations 
of kinship lie between God and man there 
is no «@ priori irrationality in revelation. 
It was this ineradicable probability which 
made the position of so-called deism inse- 
cure. Itis the instinctive recognition of 
the same logical necessity which has drawn 
out so hot a fire from the skeptical batteries 
on the doctrine of Gcd as personal and 
paternal. 

However much we could wish them less, 
we do not intend to minimize the differences 
that lie between us and Mr. Fiske as to 
revelation, nor to exaggerate the import- 
ance of any steps he may have taken 
toward common ground where theology 
could be met asa friend. But wemay say 
that, in our way of looking at the matter, 
the logical force of the view of purpose in 
Nature, of man’s destiny and kinship with 
God, ard of God’s personality and moral 
being, place him there already. 


DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND.* 


Lixe Mr. Herbert Spencer’s recent essays 
on ‘‘ Man versus The State,” this volume 
on Popular Government is an indication 
of the profound anxiety which the progress 
of Democracy in Great Britain inspires in 
certain minds habituated to consider and 
criticise political movements in a philo- 
sophic or historical spirit. The situation, it 
must be acknowledged,is not without serious 
peril. As Sir Henry points out, in great 
detail, in the present volume, the estab- 
lished order of things in England is not 
fenced about, against sudden and violent 
changes by the elaborate precautions with 
which its creators safeguarded the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The tendency 
of things, then—indeed the avowed ideal 
which the Democracy has set before it—is 
to clear away both the House of Lords and 
the Established Church, to reduce the 
Crown to an absolute cipher, and so trans- 
form the ancient constitution of Great 
Britain into a single chamber, resting upon 
what the Democracy is pleased to call 
‘*the willof the people,” The two most 
popular leaders of the Democracy, Mr. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain and Mr. Henry Labou- 
chere, are forever harping upon this dogma 
of ‘‘ the will of the people,” as though it 
possessed aself-evideut right to sweep away 
all impediments that hindered a rapid and 
complete translation of its wishes into ac- 
tion. 

This right appertains to it, not merely 
by reason of its superior strength, but 
its superior wisdom. Mr. Chamberiain, 
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if we are to accept his speeches as a genu- 
ine expression of his convictions, confi- 
dently relies upon this popular wisdom to 
deal successfully with social and political 
problems which have baffled the wisest 
philosophers and the greatest statesmen; 
and Mr. Labouchere never wearies in ex- 
pressing his warm approval of all that pro- 
ceeds from the inspired lips of the mem- 
ber for Birmingham. The Democracy, as 
is the way with Democracies, )ieldsa ready 
ear to these flattering tales. It accepts 
with eager credulity this marvelous de- 
scription of ils own excellencies, and 
burzs with desire to begin the work 
of destruction upon whatever has the 
presumption to exist, independently 
‘‘of the will of the people.” Sir Henry 
Maine’s book may be described as an acute- 
ly reasoned protest against this dogma of 
‘the will of the people.” It isadogma, as 
he points out, potent for destruction, but 
powerless for purposes of construction. It 
is easy to discover what institutions do not 
rest upon ‘‘ the wiil of the people,” and 
thereupon, in that sacred name to work 
their destruction; but when the endeavor is 
made to build up new institutions in their 
place, a'l efforts in this direction are 
thwarted by the impossibility of discover- 
ing what this ‘‘ will of the people” consists 
in. Practically it never can be anything 
but the blind or passionate impulses of the 
majority, real or seeming, who happen at 
aby moment to be possessed of the legisla- 
tive power. It is forever ina state of flux. 
‘The will of the people” to-day destroys 
what was effected by ‘the will of the peo- 
ple” yesterday. A political order resting 
upon this ‘* will” as its basis, is like a house 
with a quicksand for a foundation, And 
therefore it is, that, in all European coun- 
tries where the experiment has been tried, 
the people, after going through a rapid and 
destructive succession of political con- 
vulsions, have been constrained to call in a 
military despot to protect themfrom them- 
selves. 

Sir Henry Maine indulges in much ‘sar- 
castic comment upon the inflated language 
which the advocates of Democracy are 
wont to use regarding it. ‘* Democracy,” 
he says, ‘‘ is commonly described as having 
an inherent superiority over every other 
form of government. It is supposed to 
advance with an irresistible and preor- 
dained movement. It is thought to be 
full of the promise of blessings to man- 
kivd; yet, if it fails to bring with it these 
blessings, or even proves to be prolific of 
the heaviest calamities, it is not held to 
deserve condemnation. These are the 
familiar marks of wu theory which ciaims to 
be independent of experience and observa- 
tion on the plea that it bears the creden- 
tials of a golden age, non-historical and 
unverifiable.” In opposition to this glow- 
ing rhetoric, Sir Henry, in his cold, his- 
torical fashion, passes in review the Re- 
publican experiments that have been tried 
in Modern Europe, in France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England, and the failure 
and speedy collapse which awaited upon 
all of them. 

This collapse, he naturally attributes 
to the inherent difficulty of working Re. 
publican institutions, or government by 
the many. But, in his remarks upon this 
point, Sir Henry, as it seems to us, has not 
hit upon the right explanation. The mon- 
archies and oligarchies of Europe have not 
been longer lived than the Republican ex- 
periments by reason of any virtue inherent 
in those forms of government, but because 
they have lost a support outside of them- 
selves in the religious convictions of their 
subjects. Monarchs and aristocrats have 
always had the wit to pose as the friends 
aud protectors of the religious faith pre- 
vailing among the people; and, conversely 
they came to be regarded by the people as 
being an essential part—a logical outcome 
—of the religion which they professed and 
protected. Thus it happened that Repub. 
licans in Europe, in attacking the existing © 
political order, were driven to attack the 
established religious order also. And this, 
rather than the inherent difficulty of gov-- 
ernment by the many, was the primary 
cause of the failure of these Democratic 
experiments. In Europe, it has been Ro- 
man Catholicism, and the power of the 
priesthood—not kings or nobles—which 
have vanquished Republicanism. In Eng- 
land, the Republican experiment was 
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essentially a Christian and religious move- 
ment, but it was attempted upon an uncon- 
genial soil, and succumbed to the popular 
belief in Episcopacy and the divine right 
of kings. 

A mofe serious defect, however, in Sir. 
Henry Maine’s book, is a defect of omis- 
sion. He does not attempt to lay bare the 
originating causes of Republicanism, or to 
account for the religious fervors which it 
kindles in the minds of its votarics. The 
explanation of this omission is, probably, 
to be foundin the fact that the essays in 
this volume were first printed in the 
Quarterly Revicw—a Review in which the 
vices of monarchies and churches could 
hardly be exposed with so unsparing a 
hand as the weaknesses of Democracy. 
Actually, however, Democracy in Europe 
is the child of the unholy alliance between 
ecclesiasticism and despotic forms of gov- 
ernment; and the religious enthusiasm 
with which it is embraced is due to the 
fact that this unboly alliance has eradicated 
from the hearts of its victims all belief in the 
religion in whose name they have suffered 
oppression and wrong. Sir Henry Maine is 
much concerned for the fate of the House of 
Lords when the British Democracy has 
learned the measure of its own strength 
and how best to use it. And, assuredly, the 
House of Lords is at present ‘‘in a parlous 
state, shepherd.” But whose fault is it, ex- 
cept that of the House of Lords itself? The 
House of Lords, consisting, as it does, of 
the hereditary aristocracy of Great Britain, 
the law lords, and the bishops, possessed an 
influence and authority over the imagina- 
tion of the British people which nothing 
less than a systematic perversion of its 
privileges could have caused it to forfeit. 
lf, now, the Democracy is crying aloud for 
its destruction, it is because, arguing from 
past experience, it holds that by peers and 
ecclesiastics the interests of the nation will 
continue to be sacrificed in favor of their 
own petty and personal interests. The peo 
ple, in England as well as elsewhere, so 
far from being in haste to destroy the es- 
tablished order, have been a great deal too 
loyal, too submissive, to the powers that be. 
And so the latter have grossly abused the 
powers entrusted to them. The secret has 
yet to be discovered bow to excite just 
that degree of popular vigilance and criti- 
cism in matters political which shall suf- 
fice to keep the legislative and executive 
machinery in good working-order; to pre- 
serve it from apathy on the one hand, and 
restrain it from the excess of wrath and vi- 
olence on the other. 

A third very remarkable omission is that 
Sir Henry Muine hardly dwells at all upon 
the difficulty which a single chamber, rest- 
ing upon ‘‘ the will of the people,” will 
find in the management of such a vast and 
heterogeneous territory as that included in 
the British Empire. This difficulty, it 
seems to us, is altogether insuperable. As- 
suming the Democratic ideal to be realized, 
whatever else it may accomplish, it cer- 
tainly will not be able to hold the Empire 
together. How utterly incapable it is, how 
careless, indeed, of all such distant re- 
sponsibilities was displayed in a truly re- 
markable manner during the campaign 
which preceded the general election which 
has just been held. The wealth and pros- 
perity of Great Briain, more than any other 
civilized nation, depend upon its foreign re- 
lations. Its population is fed by enormous 
food importatioas from abroad. Its wealth 
is obtained either in the form of tribute 
from India, iaterest upon foreign loans, or 
the profits upon its enormous commerce. Its 
military resources are ludicrously inade- 
quate for the defense of its vast posses- 
sions,supposing that these were attacked at 
two or more points simultaneously. And the 
position it hasrecently taken up in Afghan- 
istan and Egypt,and which it has just taken 
up in the no longer Independent Burmah, 
exposes the Empire to simultaneous attack 
at points widely removed from each other 
by Russia, France, and China. Yet in the 
campaign to which we have referred, there 
was not a reference to any of these contin- 
gencies in the numerous and prolonged 
apeeches delivered by the leading orators 
of the rival parties. The thoughts of the 
Democracy, it was plain, did not extend 
beyond Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme for the compulsory 
purchase of allotments for laborers, had an 





interest which obliterated the Indian Em- 
pire from its memory. Monarchies and aris- 
tocracies are comparatively free from this 
narrowmindedness, this parochialism of 
outlook, because, so far as their own perso- 
nal wants and wishes are concerned, the 
lines have fallen to them in such very 
pleasant places. They stand in no need of 
either free education or of ‘‘ three acres 
and a cow.” 

In fine, Popular Government is not an 
adequate treatment of the subject; nor is it 
such a work as we had a right to expect 
from the author of ‘‘ Ancient Law”; but it 
is capital reading, acute, cultured, and sug- 
gestive’ 


-_ 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


In the January Atlantic the chapters of the 
new serial, by Charles Egbert Craddock, “In 
The Clouds,” occupy a prominent place. The 
scene is, a8 might be expected, Tennessee; and 
the dialectic element is as pervasive as before. 
There is no doubt that Miss Murfree pre-empted 
this peculiar field of American story material, 
and has handled it with extraordinary pictur- 
esqueners and vigor ; but we are convinced that 
she has already worked it for all it contains, 
Its narrowness is shown more decisively in each 
of her new stories. “She has found what is 
called in gold regions a “ pocket,” not a mine, 
and we hope that she will speedily be turning to 
a new kind of story, and prove versatility 
as part of her literary capital. No writer 
can please the public long without that; 
and the necessity of varying scenery 
and types is proportionate to the originality and 
force of those which grow repetitious. Mr. 
David Dodge writes very agreeably and usefully 
of the little known Free Negro element in North 
Carolina. Mr. T. B. Aldrich has a story in which 
utter commonplaceness of motif is partly amel- 
iorated by clever writing. There are other 
poems or articles by Edith M. Thomas, Henry 
James, Julie K. Wetherill, Dr. Holmes, “*H. H.” 
and Mrs. Oliphant. 

In The Century is concluded Mr. 8, G. W. 
Benjamin’s ‘The City of Teheran.” Between 
its writer’s papers in this and another monthly 
we have been getting a bit too much of Persia 
lately, novel as is that quiet region of the 
Orient for magazine exploiting. The leading 
illustrated article isou ‘* Pointers” (in contin- 
uation of the “Dogs” Series) by John 
8. Wise and J. WwW. Munson. Joel 
Chandler Harris has a dramatic South- 
ern sketch, “Trouble on Lost Mountain,” 
and Frank R. Stockton’s fancy indulges in one 
of its humorous flittings in “The Cloverfields’ 
Carriage.” Mr. Schwab’s article on ‘ Verdi” 
offers nothing new or interesting. Verdi is, at 
present, a subject biographers must needs let 
alone. He will not be interviewed; he will not 
talk about himself ; he will not be written abut, 
if he can help it; and while the inward and un- 
attainable facts in his development and career 
would be most welcome, the outward incidents 
of his long life are either well known or far from 
striking. An article of considerable merit 
is found in W. J. Linton’s “Some European 
Republicans,” which takes up briefly, Mazzini, 
Worcell, Herzen, Lammenais, and other patriotic 
agitators, with whom the author had a personal 
intimacy or acquaintace. The Civil War article 
is unusually long and detailed, General Pope’s 
account of ‘“‘The Battle of Bull Run.” Other 
contributors to this issue of the Century are 
Celia Thaxter, Carolus Duran, John Hunger- 
ford, Charles Barnard, Mary Hallock Foote, and 
Charles G. D. Roberts. 

An admirable portrait of General Logan 
(who contributes a paper on Slavery) opens the 
New Year’s number of the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History, as interesting to the society or 
business man as it is to the teacher and student. 
The leading article on “‘ Paul Revere,” by Mr. 
Goss, is one of the best pen-portraits of the 
heroic ‘‘ Messenger of the Revolution” presented 
to the reading public, with several quaint and 
telling illustrations of that stirring period. “A 
Tribute to Thomas A. Hendricks,” by Hon. 
James W. Gerard, is accompanied by a portrait 
of our late lamented Vice-President ; and then fol- 
lows Gen. W. F. Smith’s ‘‘ Operations before Fort 
Donelson,” oue of the most interesting chapters 
of military history that has yet appeared in con- 
nection with this subject. The portrait of Gen. 
C. F. Smith and his Adjutant-General, and some 
illustrative maps, together with the original 
report of Gen. C. F. Smith on the Capture of 
Fort Donelson, render this contribution nota- 
bly important. As this magazine occupies so 
unique a place in our monthly group, we are 
glad to observe its unfailing success and excel- 
lence. 

Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie priats a seasonable, re- 
poseful account of a ‘‘Winter in Devonshire” in 
Harper’s ; the iliustrations to which are by some 
of the most admired pencils which unitein lend- 
ing their embellishment to the honored old 
monthly. There is much that is entertaining 
in Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s “Hunting a 
Mythical Pall-Bearer.”” Tne pall-bearer was 








supposed to have officiated at Shakespeare’s 
funeral], and Shakespearian students have been 
rouch interested in the account of a newspaper 
correspondent who professed to have discovered 
an inscription on an old tombstone in Maryland 
supporting this hypothesis. Under a searching 
investigation the pall-bearer, and so much of 
the inscription as related to him, vanishes, and 
Mr. Conway exhibits the insignificant remainder. 
“Sis,” a really artistic little sketch of Southern 
home life, by Mary Tucker Magill, also deserves 
attention and praise. We are not more im- 
pressed with Mr. E, A. Abbey’s drawings for 
‘“* She Stoops to Conquer” than with most of that 
artist’s indefinite sort of work. Mr. Howells, 
in this Number, gives the first installment of 
the new editorial department which he has un- 
dertaken ‘to conductin Harper’s Magazine—the 
Editor’s Study. It follows the Easy Chair, and 
Mr. Curtis, in the latter, graccfully introduces 
his readers to the adjoining department. 

Archibald Forbes, W. D. Howells, and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford’s names are also prominent 
in the contents-table ; and a paper by the late 
General McClellan, “The Militia and the 
Army,” has a special and melancholy interest. 

We have before this alluded to the ex- 
cellent literary tone of the Catholic World; 
the freshness of its material comparing ad- 
vantageously with any in our monthlies, and 
likely to be enjoyed by the reader, if he will 
make a certain allowance for denominational- 
ism seldom oppressive. Mr. J.R.G. Hassard 
shas a paper, “The Apology for John Brown,” 
in the current issue; and St. George Mivart a 
sketchy account of “A Tour in Catholic Teu- 
tonia,” which will repay perusal. The story of 
Father Riordan’s efforts to establish a protec- 
tive mission at Castle Garden is repeated by its 
founder ; and a story, ‘* Domenico’s New Year,” 
by Thomas F. Galwey, included in the fiction 
of the number, has so much pathos and dram- 
atic power in it that it is one of the best of its 
kind that lately has come under our notice. 

St. Nicholas’s January issue contains so much 
literary and pictorial matter, to win the good- 
will of young and old, that we forbear to partic- 
ularize. The promised biography of General 
Washington, by Horace E, Scudder, is begun, 
and will be prominent as a serial contribution 
for some time. Mr. Scudder has spent much 
care in its preparation, and we notice from this 
jnstallment that the great story of a great man’s 
life is to be repeated in a striking fashion. 

We have received also among the period- 
ical guests, the Overland Monthiy, Good Oneer, 
Cassells Family Magazine, The Art~Amateur, 
The Portfolio, The Art Journal, The Eclectic, 
The Magazin: of Art, and our usual other vis- 
itors. 

We rub our eyes when we glance at Lip- 
pincott’s! We used to rub them for a different 
reason when that orange-colored cover was to 
the fore: but what has such a régime and the 
old form and semblance of this popular maga- 
zine to do with the present elegantly dressed 
periodical, in its charmingly simple and tasteful 
attire, columns done away with, and a general 
air of elegance of life, showing out of it from 
end to beginning. Long may Lippincott’s wave 
under its new and promising dispensation! It 
has been for years the most viyacious and best 
edited magazine of the lighter type that has 
been printed in this country. In the present 
issue notable contributions are the installment 
of Mr. W. E. Norris’s new serial ‘‘A Bachelor’s 
Blunder”; a posthumous paper of a critical 
sort, by George Eliot; Gail Hamilton’s ‘ Civil 
Service Reform”: and there are articles by 
Brander Matthews, Philip Bourke Marston, 
Grant Allen, Louise Chandler Moulton, and 
Miss Tincker. There is also a second serial be- 
gun ‘Taken Byg Siege,”-of anonymous author- 
ship. 

The English Ilus‘rated Maqazine for January, 
as usual offers none too much, but exactly 
enough matter of oither a literary or pictorial 
type. Wilkie Collins, name is conpicuous, 
signed to a short story; and Mrs. Molesworth, 
David,Christie Murray and Rev. Alfred Ainger are 
also, like the proscribed of the illustrious Ko-Ko 
‘on the list.” The i'lustrations to Rev. Mr. 
Ainger’s article on ‘‘ Charles Lamb in Hertford- 
shire,” are particularly graceful and effective. 


Mr. Frepericx J. Stimson (** J. 8. of Dale”), 
who is a more assiduous lawyer than literarien, 
has lately put into the hands of a publisher 
“ American Statute Law,” a work that has occu- 
pied him for five or six years. 

...-Mr. Poultney Bigelow, for several years 
connected with the New York Herald, bas as- 


sumed the editorial management of Outing, a 
monthly magazine devuted to sporting interests. 
Mr. Bigelow is the son of the Hon. Jobn Bige- 
low 





Tue importance of the subject and general 
interest in it will draw attention to Professor 
Ladd’s opening article on ‘‘Education, New 
and Old,” in The Andover Review, for January, 
notwithstanding the high average of the num- 
ber in its other parts, both editorial and con- 

‘tributed. Professor Palmer began the discus- 
sion in the November issue with adefenseof the 
New Education at Cambridge. His paper had a 








strong Harvard color and has tempted Professor 


Ladd to follow with a Yale view of the question. 
This may prove a better way of getting at the 
roots of the question than it would seem at first 
sight. It has the disadvantage of seeming to 
put Yale in a more directly antagonistic posi- 
tion toward Harvard as to educational methods 
than she holds, or has at any time held. Mr. 
Ladd, however, draws the lines of actual differ- 
ence between the two methods intelligently, 
so as to leave as little chance for confusion 
or mistake as is possible in so limited a discus- 
sion. He meets Professor Palmer’s statistics 
with a concrete exhibition of results reached 
under the system pursued at Yale, and dis- 
cusses the whole question in a broad, intelli- 
gent way,and in the best'spirit. Incidentally he 
makes some points for his own university, such 
as the growth of numbers in the departments. 
and donations tothe university funds which in 
the pust fourteen years have exceeded $2,500,- 
000 (Mr. Kingsley, in the New Englander, says 
$3,000,000); but in general, the discussion is 
held, as it should be, to the broad and impersonal 
ground of methods, principles, and comparative 
results, in which light this paper is one of the 
most valuable contributions to the discussion of 
coliege methods which has yet appeared._—_—_—In 
the opening article of The New Englander for 
the month, the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon 
frees his mind as to the late Mr. Garrison, 
in a characteristic review of the recent Life by 
his Sons. He is all pins and needles, and strikes 
the reformer on his weak side, in a style which 
will make some of his old friends remember 
what they had to suffer on this score, and be 
altogether pleasing to only a few. Dr. Harris, 
of New Haven, answers the question ‘* Have we 
a Theology?” Governor Chamberlain writes to 
the point on the ‘‘ Present Aspects of the 
Southern Question,” and an unknown writer 
gives his views of ‘Government by Party.” 
Theologically, the striking number is Pres. W.. 
W. Patton’s intelligent and bold paper on the. 
**Weak Points of the Evangelical Faith.” As it is 
commonly stated, ‘Among Educational Topics,” 
Henry C. Kingsley, Esq., the Yale treasurer,,. 
makes a summary review of what has been done 
at Yale since the inauguration of President Por- 
ter, from which we cull a few items, such as the 
increase in the number of instructors from 71 to: 
114; in the library from 90,000 volumes to 173,- 
000, and of the University funds from $1,227,- 
305 tu $2,155,705, a total which does not include 
funds given to the college, but in the hands of 
executors, or for other reasons not yet realized, 
or put into buildings, the aggregate of which, 
Mr. Kingsley says, *‘ would probably amount to 
more than two millions of dollars.” Does Mr. 
Kingsley intend to say that this two millions 
muat be added to the sum named above to repre- 
sent the amount received in these fourteen years? 
If so, the donations made during , that 
period will exceed $3,000,000. The book 
notices and reviews in this number are 
strikingly good. The Presbyterian Review 
for January is a solid number, with a full table 
of useful and excellent articles, among which, 
without disparaging the otherr, we name as 
having interested us, a survey of *‘ The Revised 
Version of the Bible as a whole,” by the Rev. 
Principal Caven, D.D., of Toronto, and an acute 
and pithy paper on tbe “ Metaphysics of Oaght- 
ness,” by Prof. Francis L. Patton. The critical 
notes contain a summary of the course and re- 
sults of the ‘‘ Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia,” 
from the intelligent pen of Prof. Francis Brown, 
The reviews of recent works in theology and 
philosophy continue to make this quarterly in- 
dispensable to ministers and students of those 
sciences. The Church Review opens with 
an attempt to show off ‘* Charles the First as a 
Martyr,” by Prof. J. G. Gilchrist, M.D. The 
argument is substantially that employed by 
Hume, with which Americans are tolerably 
familiar—a form of “ false teaching ” to which, 
we presume, the author did not allude in his 
opening sentence: ‘* The circumstances attend- 
ing the first settlement of this country have 
been responsible for much false teaching with 
reference to what is popularly spoken of as 
the Revolution of England,”’ but which, in con- 
nection with Scott’s novels, has pretty success- 
fully sustained here the fiction of Charles the 
Martyr. Mr. Gilchrist is very greatly behind 
hand in his notion that recent studies have 
made things look better for the Charles the 
Martyr theory. The number has a rich and full 
table of contents in which we note two papers 
on opposite sides of the vexed question of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister, Prof. J. A. 
Wainwright affirming its lawfulness,and the Rev. 
Thomas Richey, D.D., taking the negative in a 
review of Dean Gray’s recent volume on the 
subject. The Rev. George W. Shinn, D.D., 
contributes a paper on cremation which, without 
being intended to promote the practice, disclaims 
in sensible terms the necessity of antagonizing 
the practice as heathen. Prof. Wm. W. Olssen, 
D.D., asserts in positive terms, in his paper 
on “The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
the genuineness of the document, and its histori- 
cal character, though he sees ways of turning 
aside the evidence it seems to us to furnish of a 


greater simplicity in the Primitive Church than 
his own ecclesiastical theory assumes. Epis- 
copalians generally will find the most to 
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interest them in the discussion of the proposed 
alterations and additions of the Book 
of Commou Prayer, which are fully dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., 
under the head of “The Book Annexed: Its 
Critics, and its Prospects.” The Church 
Eclectic for January opens with an original 
paper, by “C. T.,” on “ The Redeemer, Who is 
Emmanuel,” followed by a second on ‘New 
England Theology, and the Incarnation,” by 
«J. 8. D.,” and by a third from the pen of Dr. 
Jos, M. Clarke, on “The Millennium as Spiritual, 
not Literal.” The number also contains three 
selections from Church journals, and a sermon 
by the Rev. C. H. Baker. The body of the mag- 
azine is devoted to editorial Miscellany, 
Correspondence, Literary Notes, and Nutes on 
Church Work. The Monthly Interpreter, 
edited by Joseph 8, Exell (Scribner & Welford) 
comes to us as usual with its carefully prepared 
and helpful discussions cf questions connected 
with biblical study and interpretation. ~The 
Homiletic Review for January opens with No. I 
of a symposium on “‘ Modern Criticism,” by 
Henry J. Van Dyke, 8r., D.D., and No. I of an- 
other in the ‘‘ New Theology” by James M. Lud- 
low, D.D., followed by other papers from promi- 














nent divines, sermons, homiletic notes and 
miscellanies. We cannot better serve 
The Christian Quarterly Review than by 


printing its table of contenis for this month. 
* The Messianic Prophecies,” by D. R. Dungan ; 
“Buddhism,” by George T. Smith; “Errors in 
Studying the Scriptures,” by Clark Braden ; 
“The Universe, Visible and Invisible,” by J. C. 
Reynolds ; ‘* Law and Liberty,” by W. C. Rogers ; 
“The Chronology of the Crucifixion”; “‘ Sanc- 
tification,” by Jacob Creath ; ‘* Discipline—or 
Obedience w those over us,” by W. O. Moore; 
“ How to Secure Greater Faithfulness to Christ 
and the Church,”’ by C. M. Wilmeth. Editorial. 


—* Questions,” ‘A Criticism,” ‘* Methodist 
Church Polity,” ‘‘ The Pastor,” ** The Ministeri- 
al Commission,” **Pure Speech,” “Calling a 


Minister,” ‘*A Miracle no Violation of Natural 
Law,” “The Epistle to the Romans,” “ Jerusa- 
lem,” ‘* Methodist Episcopacy—What is it?” 
‘“*The Voice of Scholarship on Acts ii, 38,’ 
** Proxy in Religion,” ‘* The Character of Proph- 
ecy. Books.—‘*‘Chang Foo,” ** Sermons on the 
Christian Life,” “*The Life and Times of Dr. 
Walsh,” *‘ A Layman’s Study of the English Bi- 
ble,” ‘‘ Tracts,” ‘*Herndon’s Explanatory 
Notes.” The managers of The Bay State 
Monthly have enlarged that magazine so as to 





include The New England Magazine, 
under whose name the combined mag- 
azine will be issued. No. I for January, 


1886, makes a good impression with a superb 
steel-engraved portrait of Chief-Justice Waite 
for its frontispiece and a well loaded table of 
varieties, each good in its way, to remind us of 
the old magazine whose name it takes, and to 
appeal to New Englanders with its promise of 
articles relating to the early history of New Eng 
land, a8 well as on all living questions, and sto 
ries and poems. The present number opens 
with a graceful paper on Brown University by 
Dr. Guild, the College Librarian. The iliustra- 
tions are good and faithful; but the design- 
ers have gone off the track in labeling the 
old Roger Williams’ First Baptist church 
the ‘Coilege Church,” which it is not, 
never was, and, by the constitution of the con- 
stitution of the college, never can be. (Bay 
State Co., 44 Milk Street, Boston.) The 
Methodist Review for January contains among 
its Editorial Miscellany a thorough, exact, and 
admirable survey of the organization, methods 
and work of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, which is none the 
worse for having appeared in a Methodist re- 
view. The other contents of the number are 
‘The Revised Old Testament,” by Dr. Strong, 





of Drew; **Moral Traits of the Yamato- 
Damashir,” by J. K. Uchimura, Amherst 
College; ‘‘Constitutional Law in the 
Methodist Church,” by the Rev. Joseph 


Pullman, of Mamaroneck, a review of Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘ Natural Law,” by D. M. Ross, selected 
from the Monthly Interpreter, ‘Religious 
Thought in Britain,” by the Editor, and Edito- 
rial Miscellany. The North American Re- 
view for January gives General Beauregard a 
chance to contradict General Grant on some 
points of his account of Shiloh, particularly as 
to Johnston’s alleged hesitation, and his own 
(Beauregard’s)vote not to attack, but to wait and 
receive in his trenches the attack Grant 
was evidently intending to deliver. We 
are rather sorry to be compelled to ac- 
cept his denial, as it spoils another 
feather in a good soldier's fame. It 
sounds bolder and stronger to read the story 
as he tells it, in the light of subsequent 
events General Grant’s belief that he had pre- 
ferred to receive the Federal attack on his own 
ground would have shown him in a better light 
as a soldier. Archdeacon Farrar, always 





Catholic, always interesting and worth reading, 
Writes in his usual style, ou the ** Work of the 
Church in America.” In the symposium on Cap 
ada, between Lorne, Alex. F. Pirie, and Sir 
John A. MacDonald. Sir John is brief and 
curt. The others are full aod to the point. 
Secretary 


Arthur Richmond’s letter to Mr. 





Bayard is a piece of impertinence, whose malice 
is not concealed by the revival of the long- 
disused style and methods of Junius. It is to 
be hoped that the *‘No. I’ affixed to the title does 
not bind the Worth Americun to soil its 
fingers again with pitch. Among the minor 
notes is an effective repudiation by General 
Sherman of the unfriendly remarks on General 
Grant attributed to him by General Fry, and 
a not less effective rejoinder by Mr. F. B. San- 
born, of the Springfield Republican, to the at- 
tempt of Mr. Israel Green, formerly lieutenant 
of Marine, who made the attack on John Brown 
at Harper’s Ferry,to evade the responsibility of 
his action at that time, 


.-The six Lectures on School Hygiene, de- 
livered under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association (Ginn & 
Co., Boston), is a valuable contribution to the 
public schools of the country. Physicians of 
acknowledged ability and experience were asked 
to treat of subjects to which they had devoted 
special attention. The first lecture is a general 
outline of those subjects of hygiene which 
especially come before the teacher for consider- 
ation. Dr. Draper presents the various plans as 
to heating and ventilation, and advises how to 
secure a well-aired and well-warmed school- 
room. Dr. Williams insists on the need of care 
of the eyes, and explains how they are best pro- 
tected from injury. The relatiuns of contagious 
diseases to schools, and the modes of their limi- 
tation are presented by Dr. Shattuck. Dr. Wells 
presents the relations of external surroundings 
and appliances to health. Dr. Folsom shows 
how nervous diseases are caused or fostered by 
the school-room, and guards against common 
evils. The entire book is of great value to 
every educator, and will, we trust, find its 
way into the hands of many teachers 
Dr. Granville, of London, has added another to 
his valuable hand-books, with the title, How to 
Make the Best of Life. (Cassino, Boston.) His 
subjects are ‘“‘ Health,” ‘ Feelings,” ‘ Breath- 
ing,” ‘* Drinking,” ‘‘ Eating,” ‘‘ Overwork,” 
“Change,” afd ‘* Life-strength.” His manner 
of discourse is original, and some of his sugges- 
tions new. He claims that *‘ feelings” of tire or 
of ill-health are to be controlled, and that will- 
power is too ready to yield to slight ailments, in- 
stead of discarding such as are easily relieved by 
employment. Breathing must be free and full, 
and weather not too much watched. He insists 
that bare feet are as natural as bare hands, and 
do not cause colds in any but those who have 
been over- protected. On the topic of eating, he 
accepts but little from ordinary views, and 
thinks we are to learn from experience. He 
quite severely oppuses all prohibitive doctrines. 
Over-work he regards as a relative term, and 
does not believe that over-work, properly so- 
called, is possible so far as the mind is* con- 
cerned. It is the wrong way of working, and 
not the magnitude of the task. He does not 
think much of change, but believes life-strength 
is to be educated and confirmed by habit, so 
as to become a _ possession. The book 
has many suggestive sentences, A 
Text-Book of Nursing, by Clara 8. Weeks, 
of Paterson, N. J. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is an illustration of the grand results which 
training schools are securing, and from begin- 
ping to end it is full of clear statement and ex- 
cellent advice. The writer admirably discrimi- 
nates what belongs to the nurses from that 
knowledge which is special to the physician and 
thoroughly makes the care of the sick, and the 
sick room an art. We commend it to all who ever 
have occasion to care for the sick. Many a 
physician would be benefitted by reading it. 
The Child's Health Primer (A. 8. Barnes 
& Co.) evidently intends to teach children more 
about the evils of alcohol and tobacco than it 
does about health in general. Yet it is a book 
valuable in other respects, and may be fully 
recommended for use among children. Its fine 
typographical execution and its illustrations 
add much to its value.-———The Treatment of 
Opium Addiction, J. B. Mattison, M.D., Brook- 
lyn (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is by a physician 
who has had large experience with this class of 











the afflicted. His views are sound, and those 
who will follow the course indicated 
have the best chance for deliverance. 





The Siz Lectures of Jonathan Hutchinson, 
F.R.S.,0n The Pedigree of Diseases (Wm. 
Wood & Co., N. Y.) have the originality and 
thoroughness which characterizes the work of 
such a surgeon and such an author. He dis- 
cusses the deep things of his art, and with the 
hand of a master traces out the relationship of 
disease. . These lectures will not interest the 
casual reader or the superficial practitioner, 
but will be greatly valued by those accustomed 
to study the influence of diathesis and the 
obscure relations of various recondite diseases. 
Physical Expression, Its Modes and Prin. 
ciples, by Francis Warner (D. Appleton & Co., N 
Y.). is a study of mind and its physical exercise 
quite beyond what the title would indicate. Move- 
ments, postures, tions, the adap of 
certain muscles to express certain feelings, the 
effect of combinations, and various other points, 
come up for elaborate statement and discussion. 





tat 








Perhaps it must be said that the methods of 


what is really research into mental and spiritual 
conditions. The author sees physical power of 
expression in so many directions as to regard 
almost every emotion and mental state capabie 
of analysis from its mode of expression. Chap- 
ter XX. is a good specimen of how fully the 
idea is carried out. The contributions of Bulwer, 
Hartley, Gregory, Cowper, Blane, Marshall, 
Hall, Tyndall, Darwin and Sir Charles Bell, 
are well considered. It will be read with 
interest by those who analyze mind with 
@ very profound respect for matter. 
When Dr. J. RB. Black first published his Ten 
Laws of Health we were not impressed -with 
the idea that the new decalogue had added much 
to the old. As, however, we take up this new 
edition (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1885) we fiud it 
so changed and amplified as hardly to deserve 
the same title. He well callsit a new departure. 
It is now a hand-book that could, with great 
advantage, find its way inte every family. Al- 
though there is not in it very much that is new, 
the mode of statement is accurate and forcible, 
the arrangement of subjects wise, and the con- 
sideration given to each part in good proportion. 
The consideration of the infective or com- 
municable diseases is full, and the directions as 
to each valuable. While he accepts the parasitic 
hypothesis a little too fully, the modes of limiting 


these diseases are well outlined. We welcome 
the book as a real guide to practical sanitation. 





.. Visitors who have occasion to visit the 
National Museum at Washington, will find a 
thoroughly good and trustworthy guide in the 
Hand- Book to the National Museum, under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institute, published 
by the Messrs. Brentano Brothers. The text is 
by Ernest Ingersoll, and the numerous illustra- 
tive diagrams and drawings are by F. H. Taylor. 
The manual contains a history of this marvel- 
ously rapid and expansive collection, to keep 
pace with whose progress it is intended to make 
this hand-book prominent and to bring it out 
in annual issue. Itis a sufficient indorsement 
of the hand-book tosay that it bas the approval 


of the authorities ef the Museum, and is sold 
within the building. 
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Religions _Autelligence. 


STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY. 


Every year the Catholic authorities in 
Rome publish a Year Book, giving accurate 
and official statistics of the status of the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy throughout the 
world. The volume for the current year 
is entitled La gerarchia cattolica, la capella 
¢ la famizlia pontificia'e per Panno 1885, con 
appendice di altre notizie riguardanti la San- 
ta Sede (Roma 1885, tipographia Vaticana, 
677, p. 127). According to this record the 
College of Cardinals is at present, or rather 
was on thé first of March, composed of 59 
members, the youngest being 44 years, the 
oldest 85,and having beenin office from 1 to 
43 years,the last mentioned figure being the 
years of the cardinal dignity cf the well 
known Prince Schwarzenberg, who was 
appointed in 1842. Of these cardinals ex- 
actly one half were appointed by Pius IX 
and the other half by Leo XIII. Fourteen 
have died since the present Pope has been 
in office, of whom six had been appointed 
by himself. Retaining the names of new 
cardinals in petto is more seldom resorted 
to now than formerly, the names of only 
five in the 58 being not yet known, while 
in 1846 there were 23 kept secret, out of 59. 
Of these cardinals,34 are Italians, 5 French, 
4 Spanish, 8 English, 3 Slavonian, 2 Ger- 
man, 2 Austrian, 2 Magyars, and f from 
North America, the recently deceased 
McCloskey. The preponderance of Italian 
influence is sill more evident when it is 
remembered that of the 35 cardinals who 
reside in Rome, 28 are Italian, the others 
being French, German, English, and Poles. 
The religious orders and congregations have 
eleven representatives in the College, name- 
ly : The Benedictines 4,the Dominicans 2, the 
Augustinians, the Miuorites, the Jesuits, 
the Capuchins, the Oratoriaps, each one. 
A comparison with the condition of affairs 
in the College under Leo XII, Gregory 
XVI, and Pius 1X, shows that there has 
been a constant decrease of non-resident 
Italian cardinals, but an increase of resident 
non-Italian, as also of the Order Cardinals. 
In the Almanach de Gotha the cardinals 
have since 1871, notwithstanding the pro- 
test of those concerned, been transferred 
from the first section (European Rulers and 
their Houses) to the Appendix (Dip!omatic 
and Statistical Year Book). 

Of the twenty-two congregations of Car- 
dinals, fifteen have Italian prefects. Sec- 
coni and Simeoni have each two congrega- 
tions, and Nina even three. Of the chiefs 
of the other higher papal courts, only one 
is a non-Italian (Ledochowski); and of the 
260 holding bigher offices under the Pope, 
only fifteen have no Italian names. The 
sinvcures in this court are many, especially 
since the loss of the temporal power, all 
the political offices being retained and held 
almost exclusively by Italians. The num. 
ber of cardinals belonging to the various 
congregations varies much. The city of 
Rome is the seat of many institutions es- 
tablished and maintained to propagate 
Catholic dogmas and ideas. There are 
eight Papal academies, among them ‘ di 
Religioné C utolica,” ‘‘ di Tommaso @ Aqut- 
no,” *‘ dei nuove lincet,” ‘* Arcadia,” ** Tibe- 
rina,” *‘ dell’ immacolata concezione,” ‘* artis. 
tica congregatione det virtuvsi.” At the head 
of the Papal educational work stands the 
**pontificia acatemit det nodilt ecclesiastici,” 
besides which there are seven seminaries, 
ten colleges (such as de propaganda fide, a 
German-Hungarian, a Greek, an English, 
an Irish, a Scotch, a North-American, a 
Polish, an Armenian, and a Bohemian). In 
addition to the Papal colleges there are 
seven collegi eoclesiastici (of which one is 
American-Latin). The principal Jesuitic 
school is the famous collegium Romanum 
Universiia Gregoriani), giving degrees in 
Philosophy, Tueology, and Canon Law. 

Of the Latin Rite there are 7 patirarchs, 
14 archbishops without seats, and 137 with 
seats, 86 exempt bishoprics, and 579 bish- 
oprics belonging to a church"province. In- 

cluding the diocese of Rome there are, ac- 
cordingly, 821 dioceses. Of these 269 be- 
long to Italy, with 28,600,000 Catholics ; and 
of these dioceses 70are found in the former 
Papal state and 100 in the district of Naples 
alone. France, without Algeria, for 35,- 
887,708 Catholics has 84 dioceses; Austro- 





Hungary 58 dioceses for 25,543,840 Cath- 
olics; Spain has 58 dioceses for 16,809,918 
Caholics; Great Britain and Ireland has 50 
dioceses for 5,520,000 Catholics; the Ger- 
man Empire bas 25 dioceses and 3 Apos- 
tolic Vicariates for 16,282,651 Catholics; 
Belgium has 6 dioceses for 5,637,000 Cath- 
olics: Portugal has 12 dioceses for 4,806,- 
554 Catholics. In European Russia there 
are 15 bishopricf, in Holland 5, in Switzer- 
land 6, in European Turkey 5, in Greece 9, 
in Servia 2, in Bulgaria and Rumania 1 
each. Asia has 9 Latin bishoprics, Africa 
14, Oceanica 23, South America 67, (Brazil 
12, Peru 16, Colombia 10, Ecuador 8, Ar- 
geutine Confederation 6, Venezuela 6); 
Central America 18, and North America 
111 (67 in the United States, 22 in Mexico, 
20 in Canada, 2 in Newfoundland.) 

The work of spreading the Catholic 
faith in new regions is the work of a special 
organization, the Propaganda, consisting 
of 118 apostoiic vicariates and 36 apostolic 
prefectures. Of such vicariates, 11 are found 
in Europe (of these 1 in Sweden, 4 in Tur- 
key, and of these again 8 are for the 
United Oriental Church), 70 are in Asia 
(26 in China, 19 in countries bordering 
on China, 23 in East India, 2 in Asiatic 
Turkey), 15 in Africa, 17 in America, 9 in 
Oceanica. For Europe 6 apostolic pre- 
fectures are mentioned, chiefly for Den- 
mark and other districts in the North; for 
Asia 5, Africa 15, America 7, Oceanica 3. 

Over against the hierarchy of the Latin 
Rite, the United Orientals, such as Arme- 
nians, Copts, Syrians, etc., are represented 
by 5 patriarchs, 78 archbishops and bishops. 
The head management of this department 
is in the bands of the Congregation ‘‘de pro. 
paganda fide per gli affari del rito orientale.” 
During the reign of Leo XIII, no less than 
28 bishoprics and archbishoprics, 1 apos- 
tolic delegation, 20 apostolic vicariates and 
7 apostolic prefectures have been estab- 
lished. 

The grand total of the titoli gerarchici, 
that is actual positions, is given as 1,159; 
the grand total of incumbents is 1,195, 
divided as follows: 59 cardinals; 8 patri- 
archs; 727 archbishops and bishops, of the 
Latio rite; 51 of the oriental rite; 322 titu- 
lar bishops (the term episcopusin partibus has 
been abolished), 6 prelati nullius disceseos ; 
22 archbishops and bishops no longer in 
office. To the personal court of the Pope 
(the Capella) belong the cardinals, 8 patri- 
archs, 87 archbishops, 179 bishops. The 
famigiia of the Pope is composed of 4 
cardinals, 4 palace prelates, 12 actual privy 
councillors, a pastor of the papal palaces, 
a prefect of the papal ceremonies, and the 
house prelates and other officers by the 
hundreds. {In all. the statistical Year Book 
mentions 2,000 men holding title and 
position under the papal régime. 





Tue Biblical Institute of Stuttgart pub- 
lishes some interesting Bible statistics of Ger- 
many. The leading Bible Society of the land is 
the Canstein Society, founded in 1712, which, 
since then has iasued 6,350,000 copies of the 
sacred volume. The mother Society of Prussia 
has headquarters in Berlin, and since its estab- 
lishment in 1814, has issued 1,596,880 copies of 
the Bible, and the 170 branch societies, 3,506,588 
copies. The S:uttgart Society was founded in 
1812, and has issued 1,651,657 copies. In all 
there exist 26 Bible societies in Germany, not 
counting the branch associations, and also three 
agencies of the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. During the year 1884—'85, the total num- 
ber of copies of the Bible sold and presented by 
the societies in Germany was 515,062, and the 
total number since the work began in 1712, is 
19,914,816. During the last year, one in every 
88 inbabitants secured a copy of the Scriptures, 
and the increase in the annual circulation of the 
Bible in the German Empire during the past ten 
years has been 120,000. The circulation of the 
Scriptures in the whole world since the begin- 
ning of the present century, is estimated at 200, - 
000,000 copies, of which 120,000,000 are placed 
to the credit of the British, 50,000,000 to the 
American, and 80,000,000 to all the other Bible 
Societies. During the past year, these societies 
together disposed of over six and one-half million 
Bibles. 


....The movement for reform in the Church 
of England has developed great strength. The 
Cambridge petition bas received a large number 
of signatures from prominent churchmen and is 
ready to be presented, Another address to the 
archbishops has also been numerously signed. It 
differs from the Cambridge memorial in laying 
greater stress upon the appointment of parochial 





councils, and in defining those who are to take 





ptrt in them and other proposed bodies simply 
as the “‘ laity,” and not as *‘ bona fide Church- 
men.” The most noticeable thing about this 
address is the extreme variety of opinions re- 
presented by the names appended to it. 


...-A circular beaded “81,000,000 for Missions 
in 1886,” and signed *‘C, C. McCabe,” is being 
distributed in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It opens thus : 


** With a feeling akin to disappointment we haul 
down the colors, *‘ A Million for Missions for 1885,’ 
and ‘full of immortal hope,’ we sun up in their 
place,‘ A° Million for Missions for the fiscal year 
closing October 31st, 1886!’ ” 


It exhorts the Church vigorously to march up to 
the million dollar line the current year, and 
gives this most excellent hint: 


** The best way to get money is to tell the people 
what has been done with what they have been giv- 
ing ali these year3. The story of the India Mizsion, 
the mission in China, Japan, or Mexico, will satisfy 
every giver that money contributed to the Mission- 
ary Society will be transmuted into glorious spiritual 
harvests, ripening for the garners of God.” 


...-According to the ‘‘old privileges” the 
Protestant Church was regarded in the three 
Baltic provinces of Russia as an Established 
Church. But as the Czar has undertaken to 
Russianize the Protestant-German population of 
those provinces, the Holy Synod of Russia has 
issued a ukase declaring that benceforth the 
Orthodox Church shall be the only Established 
Church for all the Czar’s subjects of all relig- 
ious beliefs ; and therefore all the children born 
of the mixed marriages between Protestant and 
Orthodox parties shall be considered as Ortho- 
dox. 


....The Norwegian Lutherans in the intericr 
of Madagascar in 1884 baptized 1,521 persons, 
and received 21 Roman Catbolics, and 62 Inde- 
pendents and Friends into their congregations, 
making the entire number of their members now 
6,446. They have 1,678 candidates for baptism, 
an average attendance on worship of 35,000 
persons, 30,000 children in the sclfools, and 636 
native preachers and teachers, 5 of whom are 
ordained. They have also on the West Coast, 
50 baptized, reported during the year, and 600 
or 800 attendants at chureh, with 3 native 
teachers. ; 


....The summaries of the forthcoming Con- 
gregational Year Book, with which we are 
favored by the editor, the Rev. Henry A. Hazen, 
will show that there are 4,170 churches, 4,043 
ministers, and 418,564 church members. These 
indicate a gain of 78 churches, and 17,015 
church members. The whole number in Sun- 
day-schools is 510,339. The benevolent con- 
tributions aggregate $1,700,235, an increase of 
#176,311 ; home expenditures $4,567.728, increase 
$684,622. Ther are 367 theological students, 
the largest number ever reported. 


....As the Russian Raskolniks, or Dissenters, 
are strietly forbidden to print any books in Rus- 
sia, they have lately opened a large printing- 
office in Rumania. A number of pamphlets 
have been recently published there in defense 
of the Raskol against the Orthodox onslaught. 
These pamphiets are now being largely circu- 
lated in Russia, to the consternation of the Or- 
thodox clergymen. 


...-In order to better the condition of the 
village clergy the Holy Synod, of Russia, en- 
courages the establishment of loan and savings 
banks exclusively for clergymen. An institu- 
tion of the kind established in the diocese of 
Saratoff over ten years ago has been quite suc- 
cessful, The bank has now on deposit over 
three hundred thousand roubles. 


....-The Czar bas recently issued a ukase, 
abolishing the right of the Orthodox and the 
Roman Catholic clergy in nine western prov- 
inces of Russia to collect a tithe of grain, which 
has been levied there from time immemorial, 
In some places in those provinces the tithe was 
paid not in grain, but in a money equivalent. 


....A clergyman in Massachusetts is said to 
have unexpectedly become heir to half a million 
of dollars. We hope that he will keep right on 
preaching the Gospel of Christ, and dving all he 
can to save sinners, 


..--The Catholics have upwards of eighty 
members in the new English Parliament. Scot- 
Jand returns one for the first time since the Re- 
formation, The last Parliament had sixty 
Catholic:. 


...-Five of the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church were born in Ireland, one in Canada, 
and nine in New York City. Only two were 
born in the states in which they are Bishops. 


...-The Madison Avenue Oongregational 
Church, of this city, which Dr. Newman recent - 
ly served, is to he sold and a smaller one built 
for the society. 


.... The lay element is coming more and more 
to the front in the Episcopal Church. Nearly 
700 lay readers were licensed last year. 


,»+». More than two hundred of the Liberals 





elected to Parliament are in favor of disestab- 
lishment in England, Wales, and Scotland. 


....1t is hoped that the Second Congress of 
American Churches will be held in this city. 


....Lord Alwyne Compton is to be the new 
bistop of Ely, England. 








The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 17TH. 


THE FAITHFUL RECHABITES. Jxsemian, 
Xxxv, 12-19. 








Notris —“ Then came the word,” etc.—The 
whole chapter must be read to get the story. 
———** Jonadab, the son of Rechab.”—He was 
mentioned as a distinguished Bedawy chief in 
the time of Jebu, nearly three hundred years 
before. ——-—“‘ His sons.”—All bis descendants, 
——'‘ Notto drink wine.” -The reason is not 
given. The lesson of the Rechabites’ obedience 
has nothing to do with the reason of the com- 
mand. It was an arbitrary command of 
Jonadab. Very likely he wished to keep his 
people from the effeminacy of life in cities, and 
so bade them never cultivate the fields. If they 
cultivated no fields they would raise no grapes, 
Very probably be had the same idea of the evil 
caused by wine as Jed Mohammed to forbid it 
to his people. At present, when a tribe of tent- 
dwelling Arabs begin to cultivate the ground 
and live in permanent homes they are thought 
to have become degenerate.———“ Rising up 
early and speaking.”—One rises early when 
very earnest.—-—‘‘ All the evil that I 
have proncunced against them.”—Namely, 
captivity to Babylon, which was now delayed 
until Nebuchadnezzar should become King. 
‘* Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not 
want aman lo stand before me forever.”’—Liter- 
ally, to the end of days. Of course the promise 
would fail if the condition of obedience should 
fail. We cannot say whether the tribe still ex- 
ists. It does not exist in the neighborhood of 
Judah under the old name. But there is a small 
tribe in Southern Mesopotamia, called Sons of 
Rechab. who are mentioned by B:njamin of 
Tudela as living there (notin Arabia as gener- 
ally stated) and by the Missionary Wolff, and 
later by Loftus. They were met also by the Welie 
expedition from America lastyear. Butit is not 
known that they have avy special tradition of 
Jonadab. Like ali Mohammedans they are for- 
bidden to drink wine ; and like all other wan- 
dering Arabs they live in tents. They havea 
bad reputation as dangerous people. 

Instructions, Israei’s God bas a right to talk 
toIsrae]. God is also our Father and God, and 
he cares for us, and gives us also bis word as 
truly as he gave it to the people of Judsh by 
Jeremiab. 

If God is a Father he is to be obeyed. Fathers 
expect rightly to be obeyed by their children. 
One who does not obey God treats him iv an 
unfilial way. 

The great temperance reformation of the 
Rechabites, and the greater one started by Mo- 
hammed, were made in a country where they 
had pure natlve wine, uncontaminated by any 
drugs, and where they had none of the stronger 
distilled liquors. They knew that even the best 
wine was dangerous and bad, 

Jonadab and Mohammed heard all the talk 
about wine being a blessing, a gift of God, 
something to be received with thankfulness; 
and they would have none of it. They were 
right, although in advance of theirtimes. 

Jonadab and Mohammed proposed to avoid all 
the evils of wine, not by moderation, but by to- 
tal abstinence. If ever moderation is the wise 
course, itis in a country like Palestine, where 
the wine was pure, and there §was no danger o 
being led by attachment to it to drink whisky or 
other distilled liquors of modern times, 

The best way to conquer an evil is to conquer 
it wholly, to stamp it out, utterly to destroy it, 
Once recognizing wine as an evil, banish it wholly 
from use. 

The moderate use of wine was not recognized 
in that day asasin. Jeremiah offered it—for he 
drank it himself—to the Rechabites. Nowadays, 
if any people who have been brought up to re- 
gard the use of wine or beer as proper, continue 
to use it in moderation, we are not to abuse 
them. They are only doing what the prophets 
and Christ and his apostles did. The prophet 
does not praise the Rechabites, because their 
custom is good, but because their obedience was 
good. 

The power to endure abstinence, like those 
old wandering tribes, to live in rude shelters, to 
be satiefled with rude food, to endure hardness, 
is something grand. The danger of civilization 
is that it will enervate people, and make them 
unable to bear anytbing but softness. Men of 
strength must work and endure, 

We must not forget the lesson cf filial obedi- 
guce. That is made prominent in the text, and 
not temperance. The Fifth Commandment is 

devoted to that virtue. That virtue has a spe~- 
cial promige attached to its exercise, 
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-— Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue most disastrous fire that has ever 
been in Detroit, Mich., broke out on Jan, Ist, 
Among the buildings burned were the mammoth 
seed house of Dexter M. Ferry & Co. and White’s 
Grand Theater, formerly Music Hall. These 
two buiidiugs comprised one entire block, 
pounded by Randolph, Croghan, Lafayette and 
Brush Streets. The seed house and theater were 
separated by an alley twenty feet wide. Seven 
stores in the Music Hall block were totally de- 
stroyed, several other stores and buildings par- 
tially burned and many dwelling houses badly 
damaged. The excitement was intense, about 
ten thousand people being on the streets wit- 
nessing the fire. Definite figures of losses can- 
not be given, but the total will reach not less 
than  #1.500.000. The stock alone in D, M- 
Ferry & Co.’s is estimated to have been worth 
$1,000,000 to $1,200,000, and their building was 

valued at $250,000. The property was partially 
insured. 

...- Treasurer Jordan, on Saturday, Januar 
$d, took charge of the sub-Treasury in this 
‘city. Mr. Acton yielded the office to Treasurer 
Jordav, under protest. Mr. Acton’s term of 
office expired on Dec, 31st, and Mr. John Bige- 
low was appointed to the place, which he .de- 
clined. Mr. Acton went out under protest, be- 
cause he said he could not turn over the money 
in his charge, except to a successor regularly av- 
pointed by the President. and confirmed by the 
Senate. Mr. Acton’s official bond is for $800,- 
000. He as principal justified in $400,000, and 
eight others for $50,000each. On Saturday, the 
seals upon the gold vault only were broken. 
This vault contains over $47,000,000 in gold. 
There are $188,000,000 in the sub-Treasury, 
which a force of clerks will at once proceed to 
count. 


..Advices from Indian Territory say that 
the bills introduced in Congress proposing to 
allot the Jand in severaity to the Indians in the 
Territory and open up the country to settlement 
is creating much excitement among the Cner- 
okees. The National Council of the Cherokee 
Nation adopted a set of resolutions prior 
to adjournment. Amoug the resolutions was 
one thet the United States have not pow and 
never had any right to appraise, take or pur- 
chase any unoccupied portion of these lan¢s, 
or to appraise any occupied portion or acquire 
and right therein save by and with the consent 
of the Council of the Cherokee Nation. And 
another that the Cherokee Nation does not 
authorize the sale of any of its lands for white 
settlement or for any purpuse. 

.-Secretary Manniug issued a bond call on 
Dec. 2¥t:, for ten milion of three per cents, in- 
terest on which wiil cease on the 1st of February 
next. This is the firat cail of bonds since Septein- 
ber 26th, 1934, fitteen montuos ago. It is under- 
stood that the call was made by Secretary Man- 
ning, in order to remove from the minds of the 
public any appreLension as toa disturbances in 
the money market growing out of apy or con- 
tinued shipments of gold to foreign markets, It 
is said that suffi:ieut calis will be made when- 
ever it is evident that a supply of gold is neces- 
sary to meet demauds of this character. 


....There was recently presented to the Attor- 
ney-General, on behaif of William 8. Warner 
and his brother-in law, J. Henry Work, a prop- 
osition to refund to the creditors of the Marine 
Bank the full amount of the checks upon which 
their present indictment was found, namely, 
$152,800. Tbe Government has deciiued the 
proposition, and both accused will have to stand 
their trial. 


...eTbe Orange and Green have resumed hos- 
tilities in Conception Bay, Newfoundland. On 
Dec. 29ih, an Orange mob attacked two of the 
released Riverhead prisoners at Courages 
Beach, wounding them, it is reported, fatally. 
Major Fawcett anc a large detachment of the 
constabulary force left St. Johns for the scene 
of the affray, to prevent a riot. 


....Governor Hill was inaugurated at Albany 
on Jan. Ist. The oath of office was administered 
by Judge Larned. Governor Gill’s speech 
lasted about twenty minutes. 





FOREIGN, 

....A dispatch from Kosheh says Lieut.- 
General Stephenson, commarder of the British 
forces in Egypt, who recently arrived at Cairo 
with large reinforcements, attacked the rebels 
who had been menacing the garrison for severa) 
weeks. A three hours’ fight ensued, resulting 
in the British troops capturing Giaises, a village 
near Kosheh. The rebels were completely 
routed. The cavalry is pursuing the enemy. 
Two guns and twenty banners were captured. 
The English lost one officer killed and twenty- 
one men wounded. The Egyptian allies of the 
British lost six killed and thirteen wounded. 
The rout of the rebels was so complete that 
General Stephenson is hopeful that it will 
cbviate the necessity for further operations. 





The Arabs fought stubbornly. Five emirs were 
killed. Twenty dead Arabs were found in one 
house. British men-of-war have been ordered 
to blockade the coast of Egypt from Massowah to 
Suez, in order to prevent the importation into 
the Soudan of Arms and ammunition for the 
Arabs, A report was current in London on 
January 3d that a number of Mahdist fanatics 
p2netrated the British lines at Suakim and @- 
tacked the svidiers in the streets of the town. It 
is stated that furious fightiug ensued, in which 
a number of the English were killed or wounded. 
The Govirnment, it is said. bas suppressed the 
report cf the affair, and the British |oss, there- 
fore, cannot be ascertained. Advices from Cairo 
say that the Arxbs los: 600 men in the battle 
with the British forces, which was fought near 
Kosheh recently. The Arabs are reported to be 
flying in the direction of Dongola. 


.-Lord Randolph Churchill has submitted 
to the Cubinet a proposition for the reform of 
the administration of the government 1n Ireland. 
The scheme is supported Ly the Earl of Carnar- 
von, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and by Baron 
Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor. The project 
involves the abolition of the Viceroyalty and the 
Castie Executive, and the placing of Ireland on 
the same footing as Scotland, having a Secretary 
in the Cabinet. If the Cabinet adopts tne 
measure it wiil be presented to Parliament, 
together with the scheme for local govern 
ment which has already been decided upon. 
The leadezs of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
have decided that the police force now em- 
ployed in Ireland is three times as large as is 
necessary fur all proper purposes. One of the 
first acts of the Dublin Pariiament, when 
created, will be to reduce the number of con- 
stables by at least one-half. Lhe increased 
quietude and security that the Parunellites say 
will surely foilew, will afford a striking proof 
of their geod faith throughout the agitation, 
It is also virtually -decided to demand a loan 
from the Imperial excheqner to purchase arable 
land in [reland and distribute it among the 
present cr other tepants upon easy terms of pay- 
ment, the Irish Government to be charged with 
ihe duty of enforving the payments and torward- 
ing the receipts to London, 


. A riot occurred iu the city of Matamoras, 
Mexico, on Jan. 3d, as the result of the recent 
municipal election. Both candidates claimed to 
be elected Mayor, and each accused the other of 
fraud, The State Legislature declared Yturria 
elecied. When he went to assume the office, he 
found his opponent Torres iu possession. The 
spirit of the two factions was soon wrought up 
to a fever heat, which brought on a hand-to- 
hand figatin f:out of the police headquarters, 
The Chicf of Police, 1u trying to separate the 
combatants, was fired upon, and seriously 
wounded. A dcsultory fusillade was kept up, 
until the military commander ordered out the 
cavalry, and cleared the streets. Seven riotere 
were wounded, some of them dangerously. Af- 
ter heavy cavalry patrols were established 
through out the city, the military commander 
ordered 8:fior Torres to retire from the City 
Liall, and proclaimed the city under martial 
law. The volcano of Colima, near the City of 
Mexico, is in a state of violent eruption. 


.. The twenty-fifth an niversary of the acces 
sion of Emperor William to the throne of Prus- 
sia was Observed quietly in Berlin on Jan, 3d. 
The E:peror held a reception, which was at- 
tended by all the foreign ambassadors and 
diplomats in the city. In his conversation 
wiih the foreign representatives the Emperor 
avoided making political allusions, except to 
express his satisfaction at the friendly relation 
existing between Germany and other countries, 
The Emperor gave an especially warm welcome 
to Prince Bismarck and Count von Moltke and 
to General Viscouut Wolseley, the representa- 
tive of Queen Victoria. The Emperor stood 
throughout the reception, The Empress sat on 
the throne. ‘he usual ceremonies were ob- 
served. The city was gayly decorated with 
bunting during the day, and was illuminated in 
the evening. 


..--Premier Brisson called upon President 
Grévy on Dec. 29th, and tendered the resigna- 
tion of ihe whole Cabinet. Ou Dec. 30.h, Pres- 
ident Gcévy again summoued M. Brisson, and 
strongly urged him to continue in office, but 
without effect. The President then formally 
accepted the Premier’s resignation, and sum- 
mered M. de Freycinet, tue Minister of Foreign 
Afiairs, to form a new Cabinet. M. de Frey- 
cinet, however, is reluctant to accept this re- 
sponsibility at the present moment in view of the 
gravity of the political situation in France. 
He has asked the President to grant him time to 
consider the proposal and to consult with bis 
friends and the Republican leaders. 


..The proclamation announcing the annex- 
ation of Burmah to the British Empire was 
read in Rangoon on Janvary ist. There was a 


grand parade in honor of the event ; anda large 
concourse of natives gathered to hear the read- 
ing of the proclamation. England cedes to 





China part of Upper Burmah, in order to make 
the Chinese and Indian frontiers contiguous. 
India advocates an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance between China and India. 


-- Queen Christina took the oath as Regent 
before the Cortes in Madrid, on Dec 30:h. The 
streets through which the royal pageant passed 
were lined with troops, The populace were 
very cordial in their reception of Her Majesty. 
The members of the Cortes cheered as the wid- 
owed Queen entered the Chamber. 


. [tis reported that an agreement haa been 
arrived at between Medjid Pacha, the special 
envoy of Turkey, and Prince Alexander respect- 
ing theunion of Bu'garia and Eastern Rumelia 
and that it has conceived the concurrence of the 
Powers. 
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OUR NEW YEAR. 


Is it in questionable taste for a newspaper 
to speak of itself? The President of the 
United States speaks of himself when be- 
fore the whole country he takes his oath 
of office. Every Christian speaks of him- 
self when hestands up and pledges bimself 
to the service of the Church. But we are 
talking to our own family when we say 
familiarly what we wish Taz INDEPENDENT 
to be in 1886. 

First, and ever foremost, we wish it tobe a 
thoroughly religious paper. Religion isa 
large complex, and the whole complex 
comes into our idea of a religious paper. 
Some people seem to think that religion is 
chiefly that by which we prepare to die. That 
isa small part of it. Religion is that by 
which we live, which gives us our rule of 
life, and our reasons for the rule. Religion 
binds us to God and to man. It holds 
us in duty to God and love to him. It 
holds us, by all our fealty to God, to ser- 
vice of man. It is faith in God, and con- 
secration through God to the fellowship of 
all humanity. It is that which attaches us 
to God, and therefore to all duty and 
virtue. 

To such religion, the religion taught to 
man by Jesus Christ, we would have Taz 
INDEPENDENT devoted; first and foremost 
to this practical religion, which converts 
the soul and conquers sin. 

Practical religion, under the reviving of 
God’s Spirit, is more than theology. All 
the creeds are valuable historically, and 
they have their various values as expound. 
ers of the truth. We are interested in all 
the theologies. But they are not religion, 
but statements or criticisms of religion. 
They grow out of the head more than the 








heart. They may separate or upvite heads, 
but they should not divide hearts. There 
is but one religious faith, in one God, re- 
vealed through his atoning love. The 
Church of Christ we know, not the sects. 
We mean to stand with the Church, and 
not with any one of its branches, and we 
hold the things which divide them small, 
and the things which unite them great. 
We pray that the Church may be one; and 
that unity, we hold, will come in active 
evangelistic service of Christ, in bringing 
the world to him. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is called liberal in its 
theology. We make no boast of theology. 
We care not for liberal or conservative, if 
it be only warmly evangelistic. *‘Because ye 
did it” will be the final word of blessin,. 
‘*Because ye did it not,” will be the final 
word of curse. A faith may be called lib- 
eral which holds prominent only the very 
essentials of Christianity, and is not con- 
cerned about its discussed philosophies; 
but if it does not use its essentials of faith in 
active evangelizing of the world, we want 
none of it. The test, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” must be rigidly applied 
to liberal and conservative orthodoxies 
alike. May we be counted with those that 
work while the day lasts. 

While we thus hope to devote our energies 
more and more faithfully to the enunciation 
of practical religion, and the conversion of 
the world, we expect to take the warmest 
interest in all movements of philanthropy 
and reform; chief among which are those 
which relate to the progress of the causes of 
temperance, justice and purity in society, 
and of honesty in the Government. These 
are the practical points of religion; and the 
means by which religion shall be made to 
seem true and fair to the world, in its fellow- 
ship and in its consonance with reason and 
progressing research, will have our warm 
interest. 

We make little promise for the New 
Year beyond our intention that if, in the 
past we have not spared pains or money to 
make Tue INDEPENDENT the vehicle of the 
best thoughts of the best thinkers of the 
world, we will go forward. We want 
our readers to have the best, in strong 
thought, in beautiful literature, in discus- 
sion, and essay, and tale, and verse. There 
are very few distinguished writers whose 
names are not on our list of contributors. 
We shrink from no comparison in this re- 
spect with any contemporary newspaper or 
magazine. If we excel, our desire is to 
excel more this year. 

During tbe last year we have frequently 
increased our regular number of pages, for 
the sake of giving full reports of important 
religious meetings. That we shall continue 
todo. Weshall thus give more honor to 
the convocations of our great religious and 
missionary bodies, without crowding the 
departments belonging to the family. 

We heur but one complaint frequently 
brought against Taz INDEPENDENT; and that 
is that it is too immense. That is a fault 
we cannot correct. The tendency is to 
enlargement, not contraction. What de- 
partment shall we omit or abridge? We 
do not expect every reader to read every- 
thing. Let each select his own, and pass 
over the rest. Tue INDEPENDENT is read 
by the college professor and by the little 
child. Sua cuique ; to each hisown. No. 
body is required to eat the whole bill of 
fare. The roast beef is for the strong man, 
and the jellies are for invalids. The roast 
beef and the jellies we would have both 
better and more generous. With this frank 
expression of our ambition for them we 
wish all the blessings of the New Year on 
our readers. 





WAITING AND WATCHING. 


Oye of the dangers that menace us in 
this Week of Prayer is our impatience for 
results. Indeed it is not in the Week of 
Prayer alone that we are so confronted, but 
in all our special meetings, appointed to 
wait upon the Lord and to preach his Word. 
But we speak especially of the Week of 
Prayer; because that is upon us, and it will 
be or is now being almost universally ob- 
served, For one week, a set time, a num- 
ber of God’s people will be assembled in 
their different prayer rooms, and will be 
found asking God to send down blessings 





upon the Church, and to convert sinners. 


appointed week, the blessing does not come, 
the Week of Prayer will be adjourned for 
another year. What right have we to limit 
the Lord and say to him, ‘If thou dost not 
answer in one week, we will neither wait nor 
watch avy longer”? Suppose Joshua had 
said: ‘* We will compass the walls of 
Jericho once, or it may be twice; but why 
need we march around the walls seven 
times, and seven times on the seventh day? 
If God can and will throw down the walls 
he can do it after one compass has been 
made as well as after seven and seven 
times.” Or, suppose Moses had said: ‘‘ It 
is not needful to stay in the mountain so 
long as forty days.” ‘This is what the re- 
bellious people did, saying: ‘ As for this 
Moses, we know not where he is; why 
should we wait for him any longer. Come 
let us make us a god and go back to Egypt.” 
Elijah sent his servant seven times to see if 
the cloud had arisen and the rain 
had come. Why send seven times? 
Had he not prayed? Why should he be 
waiting and watching so long and so often? 
Naaman was bidden to descend seven times 
into the Jordan. Why seven times? If 
there is virtue in the waters of the Jordan, 
why not one dipping as well as seven? 
The disciples waited ten days at Jerusalem 
for the descent of the Spirit, and they were 
bidden to tarry till he came. What if they 
had been as impatient as we are in this day? 
No doubt some would have wearied after 
the tirst or second day; others would 
have fallen out of rank at the fourth or 
fifth; and others after the first week; 
being either discouraged or unbelieving, 
because God kept back the promised 
blessing :o long. John the Baptist 
was years in the wilderness waiting 
for God to send bim forth to preach the 
coming of the kingdom and warn men of 
the immanence of Christ. Moses waited 
forty years in the wilderness before God’s 
time had come to send him down into 
Egypt to bring the people up. Paul was 
a long time (three years) in Arabia be- 
fore he was furnished for his great mission 
to the Gentiles, and after that many months 
and years in the different prisons, being pre- 
pared, by waiting on the Lord, to get 
wisdom to write his Epistles. Our Lord 
himself went back three times into the 
garden, there to fall on his face and cry out 
to his Father. Alas, that we should be 
impatient of God’s delays. 


But, do we not need this discipline as 
much as any other we can think of? It is 
not agreeable to the flesh; it is not in har- 
mony with our hot, but untempered de- 
sires. We are not fit for the blessing until 
our spirits be chastened by waiting on the 
Lord ‘till he come.” We would snatch a 
blessing from the Lord and have done with 
it, so that we may be free to rush back to 
our business or our pleasures. God forgive 
us! We spend too little time in his com- 
pany, not to say too little time patiently 
serving him. How hurried our prayers in 
the morning; how scant a time we allow 
for our devotions during the day; how rap- 
idly we read or rush over our daily chap- 
ter; how impatient we are if it be a long 
one, often turning the page to see if it be 
too long for us to read. If we tarry too 
long in the bed, we take the time away 
from God, and let the morning devotion go 
over till the next day, which means that it 
drops out altogether; for the next day 
we are in as great a hurry as ever. Our 
hurried personal spiritual habits communi- 
cate themselves to the public service of God. 
We are impatient of an hour for prayer- 
meeting; and, if an hour anda half is spent 
at the Sabbath morning service, we count 
ourselves generous of time given to the 
worship of God and the consideration of 
instruction from the pulpit. Thirty min- 
utes is the time we prescribe to our minis- 
ters; we tell them to be short and sharp; 
to condense their sermons as a business 
man does his telegrams, and to deliver them 
as a stock indicator does its automatic re- 
ports from Broad and Wall Streets. We 
deal with God as though we were conferring 
a favor on him, and say to him practically: 
‘** Now, if you want to bless us and grant us 
a revival, you must hasten; for we are busy 
men and women, and have much worldly 
business to attend to. We are willing to 
turn aside for an hour every day for a 
week, to call upon thy name; but we can- 





Well,the danger is that,if at the end of the 






world, and if we lose too much time wait- 
ing for the Holy Spirit we will lose a] 
worldly advantage. While we are waiting 
at thy feet our neighbors will be getting 
our customers away from us, and we can 
scarcely afford to lose a customer to gain 
spiritual refreshing, much as we need that.” 
The same thing is seen when we get te the 
prayer room. After the pastor has made 
his bref address, then comes the word: 
‘* Now, brethren, the time is yours; use it; 
don’t waste it; let there be no pauses.” Surely 
we think God has but little chance in most 
of our meetings to get a word into our souls. 
The friends may err in this direction of 
waiting too long upon the Spirit, and not 
using the Word enough; but we are in the 
habit of urging our own words with too 
great promptness,to the exclusion of Spirit- 
taught words. 

We would most seriously urge upon our 
brethren the necessity of making the Week 
of Prayer a week of waiting upon God; and 
if one week has not sufficiently humbled 
and quieted down ourimpatience, then that 
the week go on indefinitely until ‘‘ we get 
news from Heaven.” In the meantime, let 
us all be watching thereunto with thanks- 
giving; yes, and let us be watching for 
souls, to seek if the Spirit be moving upon 
and in them,aad be promptly and lovingly at 
their sides to guide and teach them the way 
into life. Let others than the pastor do 
some of the watching as well as the pray- 
ing. Let the employer and the master 
watch for his employé and his servants; 
the business man watch for his associates ; 
the parents for their children; husbands 
and wives for their companions. Verily, 
we believe if the Week of Prayer be a time 
of real, patient, and persistent waiting upon 
God and watching for souls, we will be glad- 
dened this year with ‘* showers of bless- 
ings.” 


AGAINST THE SALOONS. 


Tue new century of the temperance move- 
ment opens most auspiciously. A hundred 
years of effort and of experience are behind 
us, and a brightening future is before us. 
Men are living who have labored in the 
cause through two generations, and “ney 
are not discouraged; and, if they are not 
discouraged, those who are new to the work 
have no need to be. Temperance men are 
divided, we are told. True; but the 
very fact that they differ as to the most 
effective method of opposing intemperance 
is evidence that the evil is being attacked 
in many ways. The issue does not hang, 
therefore, upon the success of any one 
method. The several lines of battle are 
going forward, each in its own way and 
time; and there is an appearance of con- 
fusion. There certainly is a lack of accord; 
but most of them are helping to win the 
fight. If we cannot move in solid phalanx 
on the enemy, we can by our divisions 
engage his attention at different points 
simultaneously. Moral suasion, the educa- 
tional process, prohibition in its yarious 
forms, and political agitation are making 
the temperance cause felt in every direc- 
tion. 

The education of public sentiment is, no 
doubt, a very difficult task when it is re- 
membered how numerous and how potent 
are those schools of vice, the saloons; but 
this is the most important object to be 
gained, for public sentiment is the only 
basis on which the hope of legal suppression 
can be rested. And one of the most valu- 
able lessons learned in the later years of 
the century just closed is thatit is not wise 
to wait for national or state prohibition 
when community after community and 
county after county can be marshaled under 
prohibition laws. We have no quarrel with 
those who think that time is lost in trying 
to free towns and cities and counties from 
the curse, instead of whole states or the 
entire nation; we simply point to the results 
of local option, and ask for those who be- 
lieve in it, liberty. to work in that way. 
You that think no field which is smaller 
than the whole country is large enough for 
your plans, go on, in God’s name, and lib- 
erate the nation if you can, while we are 
struggling for counties and cities. 

The merit we claim for local option is 
simplicity, effectiveness, and adaptability. 
The proposition that the people of various 
communities ought to have the right to say 
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own limits commends itself at once to every 
reasonable man, whether he belongs to the 
temperance ranks or not. It may be made 
immediately effective, while it requires 
several years to establish constitutional 
prohibition. And where public sentiment 
is advanced, the vote which appropriates 
its benefits is the warrant for its enforte- 
ment. Where public sentiment is not ad- 
vanced, the license system remains in force, 
and enemies of prohibition cannot point to 
such communities as demonstrating the 
futility of prohibitive legislation. And 
why should towns and counties that are 
ready to banish the saloon the moment the 
opportunity is given them be compelled to 
endure the curse until the whole state or 
the nation can be moved to accept prohibi- 
tion? 

Local option is the most difficult of all 
forms of temperance legislation for liquor 
men to oppose, because, in so doing, they 
array themselves against democratic prin- 
ciples and are forced to assume an attitude 
of defiance of the will of the people. A 
prominent liquor-dealer of New Jersey has 
declared publicly that the moment the peo- 
ple of his community express at the polls 
their opposition to his business he will 
give itup. There may not be many of his 
class who have such aconscientious regard 
for the will of the people; but few of them 
can fail to see that it is very awkward and 
dangerous to deny the right of the people 
tu control a traffic so ruinous in character. 

The principle of local option is not only 
sound in theory, it is effective and satis- 
factory in application. As a movement it 
is sweeping Canada with a storm of suc- 
cess; and in the South it has rid hundreds 
of counties and towns of the hateful busi- 
ness. There is scarcely a state in all that 
section that cannot point to free commu- 
nities, and, if the movement goes on as it has 
begun, in a few years the South will be 
liberated, and the North still in slavery. 
Local option is just as good for Northern 
counties as for Southern, and we are glad 
to know that it is proposed to introduce it 
in New Jersey. A bill has been carefully 
drawn on the basis of the Georgia Act, 

‘the Scott Act of Canada, the New 
York Bill, which Governor Dix ve- 
toed, and other similar acts. It 
is in the hands of a competent committee 
of earnest mev, who will be supported by 
the temperance sentiment of the state as 
expressed in various organizations. The 
legislature which has had various excuses 
to offer in the past, not the least of which 
was that temperance men are divided and 
don’t know what they want, will be brought 
face to face with the question this time. 
It will not find it wise either to ignore or 
to refuse. 


—— 


THE DEATH ROLL. 


Tue death roll of the year just ended is 
conspicuously marked by the number of 
prominent men, alike in this country and 
abroad, who have died during the year. 
Such names as General Grant, Generals 
McClellan and McDowell, Vice-President 
Hendricks, Ex-Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
Cardinal McCloskey, Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Dr. Ireneus Prime, Horace B. Claflin, 
William H. Vanderbilt, Dr. Draper, Helen 
Jackson, and many others who in life had 
attracted public attention in this country, 
are now numbered in the list of the dead. 
All these persons, having finished their 
allotted course, have gone the way of all 
the earth. Of each of the patriarchs of 
antiquity, who lived for centuries, it is 
finally said: ‘‘ And he died.” These words 
—simple in the fact they state, but preg- 
nant in the meaning they involye—an- 
nounce the earthly doom of all flesh. Every 
inch of the march between thecradle and the 
grave is marked with the footprints of 
death. The signals of mortality hang 
over every path we tread. ‘‘ Prepare to 
meet thy God” is the monition that salutes 
us wherever we go, and whatever we do, 

‘* It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this the judgment.” God’s ap- 
pointment on this subject never fails. The 
time and the manner of execution are 
settled by a counsel that no human wisdom 
can defeat. It is not best for us to die a 
thousand deaths in fearing one; but it is + 








of the moral argument which it addresses 
to us, and seasonably make that prepara- 
tion for death which will render the event 
one of joy and hope, and not one of despair 
and anguish. The man who is so living as 
to be in constant bondage through fear of 
death, and who seeks to put far away from 
him the fact of his own mortality, gives 
full proof that his life is not right, even in 
his own sight, and certainly not in the 
sight of God. 

Death, though always a solemn event, 
ought to be a cheerful and happy hour; and 
for arule itis so with those who “ die in 
the Lord.” To the Christian it is the dawn 
of eternal day. He closes his eyes in this 
world, only to open them in Heaven. He 
leaves the mortal for the immortal. Things 
seen and temporal give place to things not 
seen and eternal. The trials and pains of 
earth are followed by the bliss and rest of 
Heaven. ‘‘ AndI heard a voice from Heaven 
saying unto me. Write, blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” Their record on earth 
makes a good one in Heaven. A glorious 
light in their case shines beyond the deso- 
lation and decay of the grave, and shines on 
forever. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN 
JAPAN. 


WE hope ne one will fail to read Mr. 
Loomis’s account, on another page, of the 
proceedings of the third Synod of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan. They 
are full of encouragement. We will call 
attention to a number of points. 

I. The Synod was controlled throughout 
by the Japanese members. They outnum- 
bered the foreign missionaries more than 
five to one, and the greater part of the 
business was done by them. The modera- 
tor and the clerk were Japanese, and most 
of the chairmen of committees were 
Japanese. Manifestly, here was no mere 
appendage of a mission; but the whole 
spirit was that of an independent and self- 
reliant church. And yet no anti foreign 
spirit was shown. On the contrary, there 
was the utmost readiness to listen to the 
missionaries and adopt thei proposals. 
The preponderance of Japanese. and the 
more subordinate position of the missinn- 
aries, is simply the natural outcome of the 
methods long since adopted and designed 
to accomplish this very end. 

II. The missionaries all rejoice at this 
result. The event justifies their faith. The 
Synod discussed subjects of great import- 
ance, with great earnestness and wide dif- 
ference of opinion; but the speeches were 
characterized by dignity, sincerity, good 
feeling and much sound sense. All were 
impressed by the intelligence and high 
character of the ministers and elders. They 
are evidently fitted for their posts and are 
worthy to lead this rising Church. Every 
decision was reached after full debate, and 
was made free from all restraint. 

III. The statistics show that our Japan- 
ese brethren are as successful in their 
churches as in Synod. Synod meets every 
second year, and the tables show the prog- 
ress made in two years, In 1883, the Synod 
reported thirty-two churches, with 2,772 
baptized members, including 3820 children. 
Now there are forty-three churches with 
4,160 members, including 540 children. The 
increase is about fifty per cent., and 1s, per- 
haps, as great as is consistent with safety. 

While no church has had remarkable ac- 
cessions, almost every one has advanced, 
the two years being characterized by quiet 
and constant progress. So, too, in the 
maiter of giving. Steady progress has 
has been made toward self-support. All cf 
the churches are partly self-supporting and 
sixteen wholly support their own pastors. 
The total gifts for strictly church purposes 
amount to $15,119.96 for the two years. 
As the total number of adult members two 
years ago was 2,470, and now is about 
3,600, it appears that on the average, mem- 
bers have given five dollars each for the 
two years, or twodollars and fifty cents 
each for one year. And this amount does 
injustice; for several of the most liberal 
churches are unreported. Were their gifts 
added, the ratio would be nearly three dol- 











best so to take into consideration our 
mortality that we shall feel the full force 


lars. In considering the real value of this 
sum, it must be remembered that one dol- 


lar, as earned by a Japanese, is equivalent 

te about five dollars earned in America; 

and hence we must multiply the amount 

by five if we would compare Japanese and 

American liberality ; that is, the two dollars 

and a half given by the Japanese Chris- 

tians is fully the equivalent of twelve dol- 

lars anda half given by American Chris- 

tians. The rich Presbyterian Church last 

yeur gave at an average ratio of fifteen dol- 
lars and eighty-two eents; and probably no 
Church gave more. Judged, then, by our 
highest home standard, our Japanese 
churches have already reached no mean 
position, although we would be the last to 
claim that the true Christian standard has 
yet been attained. 

1V. But the next two years will doubt- 
less show a large advance. There was no 
mistaking the spirit of the Synod. Self- 
support has the ear of the Church, and the 
leading men are determined to make it a 
living issue in every congregation. Nota 
voice was heard in opposition; but every 
one acknowledged the duty, and showed 
full determination to undertake the task. 
In fact the Japanese exceeded their foreign 
brethren in earnestness and faith in the de- 
sirability and feasibility of immediate self- 
support. A sentiment has been awakened 
that is sure to bear fruit. 

V. Home Missions occupied much of the 
Synod’s time and thought. A Board was 
formed consisting of foreigners and 
Japanese in equal numbers. This Board 
will have a general supervision of all evan- 
gelistic work, while all the details and 
practical management are left to Presby- 
terian committees. At the outset the 
United Missions agree to give three dollars 
to the Board for each dollar given by the 
churches ; the mission proportion, however, 
to berapidly diminished. We hope that in 
the first year the contributions will be suffi- 
cient to permit the Board to undertake the 
entire charge of all the evangelistic work 
now carried on by the three United Mis- 
sions; the expenses of foreign missionaries, 
of course, not being included. This plan 
was first proposed by the missionaries, and 
the Synod has warmly adopted it. In this 
usin all other departments of work, it is 
their fixed purpose to associate Japanese 
with themselves on terms of perfect equal- 
ity. Their desire is to profit by native 
knowledge and experience of native needs 
and conditions, and also gradually to trans- 
fer responsibility to native shoulders, turn- 
ing foreign missions into home missions. 

VI. The public meetings of the Synod 
were attended by large and attentive con- 
gregations. Two years ago the speakers 
were repeatedly interrupted. This year 
the most perfect order prevailed, and the 
attention was intense. The change illus- 
trates the advance in public sentiment dur- 
ing the munthbs past. 

Vil. More clearly thar ever before do 
the missionaries see the end of their labors— 
viz., the establishment of an efficient, self- 
supporting, self-propagating, earnest, de- 
voted Presbyterian Church in Japan. The 
Theological School was never before so full, 
having thirty-four regular students in the 
three classes. And further, the Mission of 
the Reformed (German) Church and the 
Mission of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church are to join with the other three 
missions in Jaboring for the establishment 
of the United Church. 





THE ACQUISITION OF BURMAH. 


His Most Great and Glorious Majesty, 
King of the Sea and Land, Lord of the Ris- 
ing Sun, who rules over Sunnaparan, Zam- 
po-dee-pa, and all the umbrella-bearing 
chiefs of the Eastern countries, Master of 
the Saddan (Celestial) King Elephant, Lord 
of many White Elephants, Lord of Gold, 
Silver, Rubies, and Amber, the Supporter 
of Religion, the Sun-descended Monarch, 
Sovereign of the Power vf Life and Death, 
Arbiter of Existence and Great Chief of 
Righteousness, the Lord of the Golden Pal- 
ace, King of Kings and Possessor of Bound- 
less Dominions and Supreme Wisdom, 
otherwise King Thebaw, of Burmah, is a 
captive, and his “boundless dominions” 
have been formally annexed to the British 
Empire. The disruption of so mighty a 
title would be inexcusable, if it were not an 
act of simple humanity. Thebaw may have 
been a Sun-descended Monarch, and Lord 





of many White Elephants, but he had so 


little Supreme Wisdom that he sought to 
drive British trade out of his kingdom, and 
imagined he could contend successfully 
against British gun-boats and British 
armies. He certainly was not a Great 
Chief of Righteousness, for he murdered 
his subjects by the score, and ruled as @ 
desperate savage. No one weeps over the 
downfall of such a man, even though he be 
ruler over all the umbrella-bearing chiefs. 
The annexation of Burmah to the British 
Empire of India is a magnificent stroke for 
England. Itis a large, rich kingdom, and 
will add greatly to the strength and stabil- 
ity of the Indian. Empire. The conquest 
was almost a bloodless one, and there is no 
evidence of dissatisfaction among the peo- 
ple with the change of rulers. All Bur- 
mah will now be free to the commerce of 
every nation, life will be protected, and 
civilization developed. Missionaries can 
go freely into any part of Upper Burmah 
and establish missions, even to the borders 
of China, and feel confident of government 
support. 

The Tory Government could not have 
devised a more welcome New Year’s pres- 
ent to the people of England. 





A QUESTION ASKED. 


Ovr discussion of the duty of union be- 
tween denominations no further separated 
than the Congregationalists and the Free 
Baptists, has brought usa number of letters. 
Here is one from aregular Baptist minister: 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


I appreciate your effort to bring a heart union 
into actual union between sundered Christians. 
But as to the Free Baptists and Congregationa}- 
ists, what about the Free Baptist minister in a 
pulpit of such a union? Ifa conscientious man, 
he could not baptize adults by sprinkling, nor 
infants at all. 

But let me be personal. I am in doubt about 
what is called ‘‘cloee communion.” If it is 
scriptural to require the ritual obedience 
through baptism as an absolutely necessary 
qualification to the Lord’s Supper ; as investing 
one with a right to partake, which right he does 
not otherwise have, then to me the Baptist posi- 
tion is as clear as the noonday sun. But if the 
denominations are wrong in this matter, if re- 
generation is the only essential qualification, if 
it is so with the Lord’s table that it ought to be 
left with the individual whether to come or stay 
away, then the Baptists and Pedobaptists, with 
here and there an individual exception, are 
wrong. Now I am in honest doubt whether this 
last, after all, be net the true position, and 
whether the Master would not so say, if he were 
on the earth again. 

Now this is my trouble: if I go into a Pedo- 
baptist Church I must recognize the old princi- 
ple of baptismal qualification for the Lord’s 
Supper. And yet this 1s true, that I would 
have more liberty to assert the new position, 
and could make it win faster among Pedo- 
baptists than Baptists. In fact, I know two 
Presbyterian brethren who give in essence such 
an invitation at every communion. The rea! 
trouble is here. With all our boasted freedom 
from creed we Baptists are tight-bound in the 
fundamentals that make us, as a denomination, 
different from other denominations. If I take 
this broad position upon the Lord’s Supper, 
and give such an invitation, at once I may have 
trouble with my present church, and have to 
leave. But if not with it, I am put at discredit 
at once with the denomination at large, and 
find all church doors closed against me, no 
more calls coming my way. Indeed, I believe 
that it would be harder for me, under such 
circumstances, to get a pulpit than for a man 
whose moral character is bad; because he 
would cover up bis true self, while I would not 
be dishonest in the matter. So, being a min- 
ister, I must look to another denomination ; but 
they all stand too far off except perhaps the 
Congregationalists. 

In regard to them I could go with them, ded- 
icate their infante—not baptize—and immerse 
their believers, administer the Communion ; but 
would they receive me in that way? Would I 
not be looked upon as a kind of foreigner, and 
find a large lack of sympathy, and feel always 
that I was among strangers? Remember, I am a 
minister, and have upon me the plain obligation 
to preach ; and tell me a way out of the trouble. 
I have written honestly. I have not yet placed 
my foot down as expressing a final conviction ; 
but, in seeing that the foot might be so placed 
down, I have seen that it would make me a wan- 
derer, and, as far as a denominational pulpit is 
concerned, homeless. 

Can you cast a ray of light on the path? I 
see now that I might vecome a Free Baptist, a 
denomination of which I know nothing, but 
understand them to be, like us, only holding to 
ritually irregular communion, But if I go to 
them, how can I come to the Congregationalists, 








as you suggest ? Perhaps, knowing the Con- 
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gregationalists, you can give me a helpful an- 
swer, 

Not very helpful, we fear. In our view 
the sentiment of the Congregational 
churches needs a great deal cf Christianizing 
before they will generally welcome with 
warmth the average pastor who offers to 
enter their body holding to immersion and 
objecting to administer infant baptism. Au 
exception is made to a conspicuous man 
like Dr. Pentecost. It would, we believe, 
be made en masse, if the Free Baptists were 
willing to unite; but ordinarily there would 
be trouble about it. 

The Congregational churches will not be 
free cf the charge of equal exclusion brought 
against it by the Free Baptists, until ove or 
more churcbes shall, under the leadings of 
Providence call to their pastorate a man 
holding such views as those of our corres. 
pondent, and shall say to him: ‘‘ Be our 
pastor; hold your own views, and respect 
ours ; follow your own conscience in the mat- 
ter of baptism, and when we wish our cbil- 
dren baptized and our candidates sprinkled 
stand aside and let an assistant or a neigh- 
boring minister perform the sacramental 
rite.” 


~~ 


“ THE SENSE OF SIN.” 


Tne question is often asked: Is the 
sense of sin declining? It is admitted by 
those who are best informed tbat the world 
is not only growing better through pro- 
gressive civilization, but that there is a real 
progress in the acceptance of Christian 
faith in the life of our people. The census 
of the churches proves that a growing per- 
centage of our people are communicants. 
But the phenomena of religious experience 
are said to indicate that an overwhelming 
sense of sin, what is called an old-fash- 
ioned, deep experience in conversion, is 
less marked and common in the beginning 
of the Christian life than it used to be, and 
it is feared that the results will be less 
** sound” and healthful. 

As an evidence that there is really such 
a change asis often asserted, and, further, 
that the evil results feared are not serious, 
we may mention the testimony of the dis- 
tinguished Scotch divine, Dr. W. G. Blaikie, 
as we find it in a letter to The Observer. 
Dr. Blaikie has been speaking of the grow- 
ing religious interest in religion in the Uni- 
versities, and of the offer made to the 
Foreign Missionary Committee of the Free 
Caurch by the Hon. lon Keith-Falconer, 
son of the late Earl of Kiotore, to go as 
missionary to the Mohammedans at Aden. 
He is a distinguished Arabic scholar and a 
graduate of Cambridge, and wishes to put 
his special training to service for the cause 
of the Master. 

Dr. Blaikie says that whatever may bc 
said about the present age, as compared 
with previous times, it is to be thankfully 
owned that never before did there seem to 
be, among young men and young women, 
such a sense of their obligation to turn 
their lives to good account, and not allow 
conventionalities of any kind to stand in 
the way of their doing so. This move- 
ment is very manifest among the universi- 
ty students, and the moving force that has 
roused them most is the desire to spend 
their lives in a worthy manner. Dr. 
Blaikie adds: 

“Jt bas not been the keen sense of sin and mis- 
ery,as in many revival movements, At the time of 
life when, like a patrimony placed in their 
bands, their lives have been at their disposal, 
ready to be given to what promised best, they 
have heard the voice of Christ saying, Follow 
me. The blessedness, the glory, the purity, the 
peace of such a life and such a service have 
been brought home to them by a power divine, 
They have made up their minds to attach them- 
selves to Christ and follow him. Conscious of 
weakness, of disorder, of many sinful lusts and 
passions, they bave thrown their hearts open to 
the Holy Ghost, for light, guidance, and 
streogth. To many of us it seems tLat a move- 
ment io which there is not a fuller recognition 
of the guilt of sin and the atoning efficacy of the 
blood of Christ has an element of weakness 
fitted to give rise to some anxiety. Yet there 
are such manifest tokens of genuineness about 
it, that one’s hopes cannot but greatly transcend 
one’s fears.” 

We do not see why the operations of the 
Divine Spirit should be viewed with any 
‘‘anxiety.” After all, there is no sweeter, 
more precious word in all the experience of 
the Christian life than consecration. When 
the Christian heart reachcs that, it is not 








important to ask too curiously about the 
steps that led to it. A life given to the 
service of Christ is its own evidence. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Experi- 
ences differ. It is proper. We are not to 
ask from the young university student, 
brought up under the best restraints of a 
Christian household, the same depth of de- 
spairing repentance as marked the experi- 
ence of John Newton, the converted slave- 
trader. It is by consecrated hearts and 
wills that the world is to be converted. 


PEACE. 


Tue Scriptures sometime give the order 
of the graces. ‘First, pure, then peace- 
able,” says James. But the author of 
Hebrews reverses it, ‘* Follow peace and 
holiness.” 

Which should be the leading virtue 
there is no doubt; for the holiness, or the 
purity, includes the peaceablene3s. But 
the special emphasis to be given to each 
depends much on the position of the in- 
dividual. Inatime of public hostility to 
the truth, faithfulness to it comes first. 
Christ brought not peace but a sword. But 
he did not bear the sword; that was in 
hands of the persecutors. Butin a time 
when the truth is accepted, peaceableness 
seems to be the primary virtue. It is re- 
markable that if James says, ‘‘ First pure,” 
he emphasizes and amplifies the peaceable- 
ness and not the purity; ‘‘ First pure; then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without variance 
and without byrocrisy.” 

It is a Jewish saying that other virtues 
we are bidden simply to rractise, but peace 
we are bidden to seek opportunities to 
practise. It is not simply, Be at peace, 
but ** Seek peace, and pursue it”; and it is 
curious that this remarkable command is 
thought worth repeating aiso in the New 
Testament. And Christ does not say, 
Blessed are the peaceable, but ‘‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” 

Peace, peace! It was the word Jesus 
spake to the storm. He was the Prince of 
Peace. He chuse a day of peace to come 
to earth, when no trumpet called the armed 
throng. His advent was proclaimed with 
** Peace on earth!” 

Peace, peace! It is the orderliness of the 
world, of Nature, of the stars, of Heaven! 
it is the state of God, the peace of God. 
It is the bliss of man. ‘God found,” says 
an old writer, ‘* no vessel that would hold 
as much blessing as peace. And so it is 
said, ‘ When the Lord will give strength to 
his people, then the Lord will bless his 
people with peace.’” 

Is there any other virtue so constantly 
inculcated in the Bible as is peace? ‘* The 
fruits of righteousness are sown in place of 
them that make peace.” They are “‘ peace- 
able fruits of righteousness.” ‘‘To be 
spiritually minded is peace.” ‘* The king- 
dom of God is peace.” ‘God hach called 
us to peace.” ‘*God is not the author of 
confusion but of peace, in all the 
churches of the saints.” The commands 
for peace are many timesrepeated. ‘: Pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem”; ** Be at peace 
among yourselves”; ‘* Live peaceably with 
all men”; ‘“*Follow the things that make 
for peace”; **‘ Keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bonds of peace”; ‘‘ Have salt in 
yourselves und peace with one another”; 
‘Be of one mind, live in peace, and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you.” 

We suspect that there is no virtue that 
needs more preaching nowadays than 
peaceableness. To have one’s own way is 
guod ; but to let some one else have his way 
is better; for that is self-denial, is love, is 
holiness. Aud so we learn that peace and 
holiness, purity and peace, must stand to- 
gether as indissoluble sister virtues. Right- 
eousness and peace must kiss each other. 
They cannot be divided. The Saviour 
from sin is the Prince of Peace. Mel- 
chizedek is King of Salem, which is, being 
interpreted, the king of righteousness is 
king of peace. 








Senator Becxu’s wrath against the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Bayard is understood to be 
mainly due to the fact that he bas nct, as he 
thinks, received proper consideration in the 
matter of certain appointments to office that 
were very near his heart. In other words, he 
is a disappointed office-seeker for his favor- 
ites, 





Editorial Dotes. 


WHERE one person in this country dies of 
lydrophobia, a hundred or more die by tobacco 
poison—in the use of cigars, cigarettes, or the 
pipe. In smoking, death does not occur as 
speedily as in the case of hydrophobia. The 
bite of a mad dog does not always result in 
death ; neither does indulgence in smoking or 
chewing. Bu’, in both cases, there is damage to 
health and danger of life. Tobacco smoking is 
undoubtedly a poisovous, and therefore a dan- 
gerous practice, and hike, in its results, to the 
use of intoxicating drinks, which are also poison- 
ous. Some coustitutions can bear more tobac- 
co poison or alcobolic poison than others. We 
admit that, in some cases, poisonous liquids, 
drugs and minerals may be properly used as a 
medicine, but, in wuinety-pine cases out of 
a hundred, no one can safely indulge in the 
use of cigars or of intoxica‘ing drinks. All are 
more or less harmful, and if immoderately used 
will surely result in an early death. If moderately 
used the damage will be sure but less apparent, 
The bite of a mad dog is a frigutful matter any- 
where, and th2re are probably a hundred deaths 
caused thereby, yearly, in this country. If one 
man dies of hydrophobia a whole community is 
greatly excited and _ scared. *Ruu for 
your life!” ‘Load yonr gun!” ‘Kill ali 
the dogs!” is then the loud and immediate 
ery, in all airections. But not a ripple is 
made, nor hardly a word is uttered, if ten 
thousand men and women die in a year of 
delirium tremens, or a thousand die of tobacco 
poison. It is fashionable to drink and to smoke; 
and hence thousands of young meu begin very 
early to indulge in these practices, with scarcely 
a thought of the risks and dangers of such in- 
dulgence. Pale faces, yellow skins, bloated 
bogies, restless nights, loss of appetite, heart 
disease, and poor health generally, does not 
seem tofrighten them in the least. They will 
send for medicioe and the doctor, but will not 
stop tampering with poison. They will drink 
and smoke, smoke and drink, day and night, 
year in and year out, That is ihe fashion, and 
that is law, no matter what the consequences 
are, “Ti take the rizks,”’ is the 
to all entreaties of friends 
you should see a mad dog in the street 
you would run for your life, as we have 
before said, to get out of his way. If you see 
a man drunk in the gutter, you simply say: 
** Poor fellow! I pity him. His triends ought io 
take care of him,” etc. If you hear of the death 
of a man by cancer, which was caused by 
smoking, you are at first startied, vut never 
stop a day yourself the beastly practice of smok- 
ing. A hundred thousand deaths, at least, are 
caused every year by iuduigence in drinking 
and smoking ; and those who are trying to stay 
its dreadfui results are called bigots and other 
worse names. While we flee from mad dogs,ma- 
laria, small-pox, and typhoid fever, les us wake 
up and banish forever such senseless and danger- 
ous indulgences us liquor drinking and smoking. 
People are beginning to wake up on this subject. 
Conzress is talking about temperance, and 
physicians are speaking plainly about smoking. 
Tobacco is more dangerous in its direct and 
indirect effects on human life than would be 
the letting loose of all the mad dogs im the 
naiion, Alcoholic drinks destroy more lives 
yearly among us than do hydrophobia, 
small-pox and all sorts of fever combined. 
These dangerous and deathly practices should 
be stopped everywhere if pos-ible, Life-saving 
on the ocean is now regarded as a proper theme 
for discussion in Congress and elsewhere. Why 
should not life-saving on land be also con- 
sidered? As to the shameful drinkiug and smok- 
ivg practices in the halls of Congreas, it 1s 
high time that both were by law suppressed. Let 
us bave pure air, clear heads and a healthful 
example in the Capitol and at the White House. 
While we do well to attend to mad dogs and 
prevent infectious diseases, let us not forget or 
fail to check the immense, the untold, loss of 
life caused by a worse madness in the shameful 
indulgences we have named. 


answer 
to stop. If 


A vERy interesting article in The Churchman 
is by Bishop Henry C. Potter on the Mission in 
New York, The bishop’s warm sympathy 
with this excellent work is shown in every line. 
Perhaps the least successtul part .of the discus- 
sion is the disclaimer of r.semblance w the re- 
vival metnods of ‘ other Christian bodies.” 
The points which differentiate the Mission from 
the Revival he gives as : (1) Its expansion of ideas 
inherent in the Christian ycar, as found in the 
epistie for the first Sunday in Advent, ‘“Know- 
ing the time, that now itis bigh time to awake 
out of sleep.” But that idea is not at all peculiar 
to any order of the Church’s sacred days. The 
Episcopal mission is not coufiued to Advent, if 
ti was beld in Advent in tunis city. The keynote 
to all renewed Christian energy, wherever 
found, is ‘“‘awaking out of sleep.” (2) There 
was no ‘divorce of the Word and Sacraments.” 
“The Breaking of Bread and prayer, the sermon 
and the Eucharist” have gone together. Of 

cnire they £0 tcgether in ail revival work, ex_ 





cept that of the Salvation Army. But it is 
doubtless true that, if frequent celebrations 
were not a feature in Trinity Church, they were 
such in many other churches, and this is so far 
a peculiarity. (3) Bishop Potter says: 
“‘ Yet again—and here I am constrained to speak 
plainly—there has been in our mission no faintest 
approach to the grave error which has stained the 
whole so-called revival system through and through, 
and which teaches, or implies, that when a man has 
experienced a spasm of feeling, he has ‘ got religion.’ 
But it can never be forgotten that the evils 
of mistaking quickened emotions for the deliberate 
action of the conscience and the will are to be seen 
In lives that are like extinct volcanic craters, all 
over the land.” 


Here the Bishop shows less knowledge of the 
‘revival system” in New York, than he does of 
the ‘* Mission” system in New York. His des- 
c1iption of the Mission applies precisely to all 
Mr. Moody’s meetings here, as none know 
better than the leading English missioners «n- 
gaged in this work. We have read with great 
interest the Bishop’s words on two points. Tke 
Mission, he says, had its preparation begun a 
year ago in the r-gular meetings of a number of 
clergymen for devotion. That bas not been 
generally known. And this is worth quoting : 
“The Mission has illustrated the value of informa) 
methods, and bas gone far to win for them a recog- 
nized place. The importance of this can hardly be 
over- estimated. - Greater freedom in prayers, 
bymns, and other details has brought home to many 
what somethipg more formal would have failed to 
impress upon them. There has been nothing to 
cause alarm, nothing of the nature of reckless 
license, but much that was simple, personal, and 
direct. And this larger lbverty has, I am thankful 
to believe, come to stay.” 
The importance of the informal after-meetings 
the Bishop freely recognizes, with their *‘ perso- 
nal approach to indivivuals.” This is a most es- 
sential feature of resemblance between the mis- 
sion and the revival. 


We have more than once said that the ¢ffort 
to establish colleges of Western cultare under 
the auspices of our American missionary so- 
cieties cannot be successful unless those native 
to the country are treated with the completes: 
confidence, and are allowed their full share of 
honor and authority. The sympathy of the 
native Christians never fails toward Robert 
College, at Constantinople, and the Western 
Turkey College, at Aintab, because both these 
institutions bave a fair proportion of Bul- 
garians, Armenians, or Grecks, by birth, as full 
professors; and ail their countrymen are very 
proud of them. The catalogue of the College 
under the auspices of the American Board i, 
Kioto, Japan, iilustrates this felicitous cons” 
dence even more remarkably. ‘This very im- 
portant institution, for English, scientific, and 
theological studies, having 220 pupils, of whom 
34 are in the theological department, has five 
trustees, all Japanese. The president is a 
Japanese—the well-known Rev. Joseph H. 
Neesima. Of nine professors six are mission- 
aries of the American Board, and three are 
Japanese, and there are two other Japanese in- 
structors, Such an institution the people will 
feel is their own, and they will rally round it 
and support it, 





A BLOopy but unequal warfare is raging in 
New Mexico and Arizona. One-sixth of the 
United States army is battling with the Indians, 
if we may call that contest a batile in which the 
aggressive force pursues an enemy, of whom it 
never catches sight. The ten braves are juatly 
called “guerillas, bushwhackers, and sneaks,’ 
whose bands reek with the biood of murdered’ 
settlers, They swoop down upon a cabin and, 
being unerring shots, they kill the occupant; 
and before the news has reached the nearest 
detachment of Goveromental troops, the 
murderers are *‘a hundred and twenty miles 
away.” And the game of hide and seek goes on, 
always to the advantage of the sku'king ten. 
The band at one time was larger. Taere were 
forty-two who broke away from their reser- 
vation near Fort Apache, in Arizona, last 
spring. Of these eleven have been killed, 
twenty-one have crossed into Mexico, and the ten 
are left to maintain the bloody traditions of the 
tribe throughout an area of forty thousand 
square miles, Tney are equal to the responsi- 
bility, But our Government may, even yet, 
prove superior, if Congressman Laird’s pro- 
jected bill shall be introduced and become a 
law. It will provide for raising a regiment of 
cowboys and frontiersmen (many of whom can 
themselves accomplish one hundred and twenty 
miles in a day) to cope with the savages after 
their own meibods of warfare. It has been the 
custom of these reckless white men to murder 
two or three peaceful [ndians for every one of 
their own kind murdered by the hostile ten; 
but now it is proposed to divert their fury 
against the offenders. This is certainly not un- 
just. The reinforcement will doubtless prove a 
valuable one to the Government, and we may 
look with hope for the extermination of the 
southwestern bushwhackers when the cow- 
boys shall have received from the commanding 
officers the order; ‘‘ Catch them who catch 
can,” 
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Tue Supreme Court Judges of the District of 
Columbia must have been reading the recently 
published ‘ Greville Memoirs,” with their atten- 
tion concentrated upon the pampblet in the 
appendix that sets forth the customs and laws 
regulating precedence at the court of St. James. 
The pamphlet, when originally written, sought 
to establish the position of the Prince Consort 
in point of precedency. An equally weighty 
question was before the judges of the District of 
Columbia last week. It seems that the President 
had decided “to admit” the judges of the Court 
of Claims on New Year’s Day, at the same time 
that he received the Supreme Court ju’ges. The 
Jatter, on hearing the report, met together with 
‘+a unanimous feeling in favor of resenting the 
insulv”’; but, after venting their spleen in words, 
they decided to attend the New Year’s recep- 
tion, in spite of the indignity offered them. I'he 
newspaper account, in this particular case, may 
have been exaggerated with humorous intent it 
is, however, but a fair indication of the absurd 
regard that is now paid tothe rules of prece- 
dence in Washington. An etiquette has sprung 
up so false to our democratic notions as to Se 
disgusting. Mrs. Senator B. takes offense from 
Mrs. Secretary A. and gives offense to Mrs. Con- 
gressman C. The Capital was almost roused to 
riot, last winter, because Miss Cleveland asked a 
lady to receive at her side who shouid have 
stood below several others who were her “ supe- 
riors in ravk.”” The women were aghast! And 
now the men, the judges, are aghast! It is evi- 
dent that we shall soon need a ‘‘clerk of the 
council” at Washington to lay down the laws of 

precedence. 





JupGE Powers, of Utah, recently refused to 
naturalize a Mormon alien.on the ground cf his 
belief asa Mormon. The alien stated that he 
was attached to the principles and laws of this 
country ; that he proposed to obey these laws, 
those relating to polygamy and cohabitation in- 
cluded ; that he believed it mght for a man to 
have living and undivorced more than one wife , 
and that this beiief would prevent bim from 
renderipvg a verdict of guilty ina polygamy case, 
if he was called as a juror in such a case, even 
if the proof should show the prisoner guilty be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. It was in the light of 
this statement that the Judge refused to grant 
naturalization papers to this man. The only 
provision of Jaw that can bear upon the ques- 
tion is the declaration that it shall be made to 
appear to the satisfaction of the court that, 
* during the preceding five years, the applicant 
has behaved as a man of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitu'ion of 
the United States, and well disposed te the good 
order and happiness of the same.” It is possi~ 
ble that this language is broad enough to justi- 
fy the exclusion of such an applicant as this 
Mormen appears to be upon bis own showing. 
But-we are inclined to think otherwise, except 
by an upreasonable stretching of its import. It 
is not the business of a court to frame any rules 
on the subjectof naturalzation. It is enough 
for it to apply the rules framed by Congress, 
The fact that an alien holds the Mormon faith 
does not, according to these rules, exclude him 
from naturalization. The fact that he declares 
that he would not, as a juror, find a verdict of 
guilty against a polygamist, even if the evidence 
proved his guilt, would be a very good reason 
why he should not be permitted to sit as juror; 
but we do not see that it properly has anything 
to do with the question whether he sball be 
naturalized or not. Whetber the laws shall be 
so changed as to exclude Mormon aliens from 
naturalization is a question for Congress to de- 
termine ; and, until Congress shall so change 
them, we think that the courts had better exe- 
cute them as they are, without any unreason- 
able construction of their import. 


Tue victory of General S:ephensgon at the sec- 
ond cataract of the Nile is hardly worthy of the 
name, despite the importance attached to the 
success by the newspaper accounts, The sec- 
ond cataract marks the southern frontier of 
Egypt, and is an easily defensible position. 
The approach to Wady Halfa down the Nile is 
difficult for the so-called rebels, though not so 
much so as was the passage in the opposite 
direction for Lord Wolseley last winter; but, 
for the defense, it is a matter of a few days 
only to secure reinforcements and ammunition 
from Cairo, by perfectly safe and almost unin- 
terrupted passage, the only stoppages necessary 
being in the transfer from rail to steamer at 
Assiit and at Assfan from steamer below to 
steamer above the cataract, The river 
below Wady Halfa, i.e., to the north, is pro- 
tected both by garrisons and by the natural 
barriers that the deserts are found to be, There 
is almost no possibility of a flank movement by 
the rebels upon Korosko; for that village is at 
the end of a six days’ desert journey, and is so 
situated that every advantage rests with the de- 
fense. The same is true with regard to Assian. 
It is practically impossible, therefore, for the 
Egyptian frontier force to be dislodged. Gen- 
eral Stephenson may have to make an occasional 
sortie to keep the rebels at their distance, and, 
later on, something of the nature of a battlemay 
baye to be fought, The new Mahdi donbtless 


believes that the Prophet will stand by him until 
he makes a victorious entrance into Cairo, and 
many tribes and peoples can easily be led to the 
same belief; but a winter’s struggle will show 
them that a British force, with plenty of water, 
and within easy reach of reinforcement, is very 
unlike a British force cut off from both. 


Tr has been proposed that the $200,000 given 
by the Vanderbilt legacy to the mission work of 
the Episcopal Church should be used to provide 
a ‘suitable building,” with commodious office- 
room for the Board of Managers, etc. We do 
not see but the Board is quite comfortably set- 
tled in the Bible House. The officer’s comfort 
is not so important as that of the workers in the 
field. A good house is a good thing, but it is 
not missions. Another person proposes that the 
money be not treated as income, but that it be 
invested and only its income used. That is, if 
possible, worse still. The best investment of 
missionary money is in churches and lands, not 
in stocks. Compare the two investments. That 
in stocks may be embezzled and lost, as a cer- 
tain missionary society in Massachusetts knows 
too well. At best it produces a small simple 
interest. That in churches in the field is not 
lost, but produces compound interest. Chris- 
tianity plarted will propagate itself faster than 
money planted will, to say nothing of the wrong 
done to heathenism at home and abroad by de- 
lay to send it the Gospel, for sending which the 
means areat hand. This delay seems to us a 
criminal error. Besides, money well expended 
encourages further gifts ; while money invested 
as if it were not urgently needed, disconrages 
them. Never invest funds for the current sup- 
port of missions. Trust the next generation to 
love Christ as much as we do, and to be willing 
to bear its own burdens. 


. Just at the time when the New York His- 
torical Society seems to have outgrown its pres- 
ent accommodations, a generous friend gives 
the sum of $100,000, subject to the condition 
that the further sum of $300,000 shall be secured 
before the end of November, 1887, for the pur. 
chase of a site and the erection of a new build- 
ing, suitable for the purposes of the institution. 
It is well known that this society is the foremcst 
institution of the kind in the ccuntry, its Gallery 
of Art, alone, being of sufficient excellence to 
give it that place. Its roll of membersbip is so 
large, and contains the names of so many 
wealthy men, that we have Jittle doubt but that 
the required sum will be raised within the speci- 
tied time. The Society must have the accommo- 
dation that its growth demands. 


..Weare glad to quote from The Church 
Press’s notice of the closing cf the Mission 
services in Trinity Church: 

“It is due to the devoted and esteemed rector, the 
Rev. Dr. Dix and his assistantsin the parish. to say 
that the services have had their hearty sympathy 
and co-operation. 

*“The rector wi.lingly assented to a request to 
open Trinity Church for noonday services, and 
throughout gave them his personal countenance and 
support. It is not just, therefore, to insinuate that 
Dr. Dix had opposed the movement or given to 
it but a cold and hajf hearted sanction. He 
cou.d not more signally have evidenced his sym- 
pathy.” 

.- The Rev. C. C. Starbuck, in The Christian 
Mirror, tells the story of an Episcopal bishop 
who insisted tbat a clergyman coming from the 
Lutheran to the Episcopal Church should change 
his form of repeating the Apostles’ Creed. The 
ordinary German form is: ‘I believe in a holy 
Church universal,” ‘eine heilige allgemeine 
Kirche.” The Bishop required him to say 
** Catholic” Church, In vain the clergyman said 
bis people would think it meant the Roman 
Church, That made no difference ; and he was 
not convinced even when he learned that the 
Roman Catholics of Germany themselves always 
say: ‘* Hine heilige allgemeine Kirche,” 


..Chief-Justice Charles P. Daly, of the 
Court of Common Pleas of this city. by reason of 
the limitation of his age, last week, retired from 
the jadicial service, He was appointed as a 
judge of this court nearly forty-two years ago ; 
and, since the office became elective, he has en- 
countered five popular elections, and on each 
occasion received the indorsement of the peo- 
ple. He has been an able and upright judge for 
nearly half a century, and now retires from the 
service with the well-earned honors of universal 
approval, 


....We should have made a note of correction 
last week on Dr. Zabriskie’s ariicle on ‘ Our 
Metropolis Forty Years Ago.” We crtainly are 
not unaware that ‘“‘ Harry Franco,” who is so 
graphically described in Lowell’s ‘Fable for 
Critics,” was Charles F, Briggs, who ended his 
years on our editorial staff, and not the Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, whom Dr. Zabriskie supposes 
him to be. Dr. Zabriskie also seems not to 
understand that the ‘‘ Down-town Bard,” whom 
he quotes, was N. P. Willis, who was the editor 
of The New Mirror, irom which Dr. Z. draws 
his descriptions. 


.... Judge Sawyer, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for California, has rendered a deci- 





sion in the Sharon case, covering 1,731 pages of 
type-writing on legal cap, which is equal to a 
large volume, holding that Miss Hill was never 
lawfully married to the ex-Senator. The deci- 
sion comes after the ex-Senator is dead. This 
decision, unless reversed, puts an end toall her 
claims to any portion of his property. 


..The Governor of California, in his letter 
to Secretary Bayard, with regard to Chinamen, 
savs: ‘Referring to your suggestion as to the 
best method of preserving good order in this 
state, [may say that we are capable of perform- 
ing that duty without gratuitous suggestions 
from any quarter.” Itis to be hoped that the 
impudent Governor performs hisduty, and that 
the rights of Chinamen will henceforth be re- 
spected in California. 


. Somebody wants to knowif we write all 
the ‘*Pebbles” ourselves. Dear friend, no. 
They are ‘pebbles; they are worn, many of 
them; they are picked up; we get them, where 
we can, on the banks of any stream of humor 
that we pass by, and some are gathered at our 
own wellspring. 


...-Lord Tennyson publishes a card, saying 
that he cannot answer miscellaneous corres- 
pondence, nor return or criticise manuscripts. 
Let him take a leaf from the experience of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes with his correspondence, so 
pleasantly related in The Atlantic Mom'hly. 


..It is reported that Prince Alexander has 
written to the Czar of Russia asking for the 
return of the Russian officers recajled after the 
revolution in Eastern Rumelis. We sincerely 
hope not. Bulgaria has proved that she can get 
along without them. 


..Some five hundred people in Alabama re- 
cently roasted a Negro alive, doing soin a man- 
ner to prolong his torture, because he had been 
guilty of a brutal murder. What sort of civili- 
zation do Alabamians call this? 


..It isa good thing to know Latin. A New 
Orleans paper, circulating chiefly among Ne- 
groes, and vigorously edited, heads its Christ- 
mas editorial, ‘‘Glori in Excelsis! Deo Terra 
Pax.” ? 

.-The will of the late Mr. Vanderbilt was, 
last week, admitted to probate, without opposi- 
tion from any quarter. All the parties in irter- 
est seem perfectly satisfied with it. 








RUSHING BUSINESS. 


At no time in five years have we seen 
such arush of new subscribers and also 
of prompt renewals of old ones as during 
the past week. Our daily cash receipts from 
these two sources have been from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. larger than during 
the corresponding weeks inthe whole of 
the long period named. We are amazed 
and made glad at the numerous clubs now 
being received. Our subscribers, by the 
simple asking, are obtaining, easily, new 
club lists upon the low terms offered. 

The circulation of a subscription paper 
by the hand of a child seems to be all that 
is now required. Anysubscriber, or other 
person, who will send us five or more 
names, his own included or not, in one re- 
mittance, can have the paper sent one 
year, postage paid, to each, at the low price 
of $2.00. 

If, during the present holiday season, 
our friends will kindly ask their neighbors 
to join them in sending for this paper, im- 
mense results will be sure to follow, and 
every subscriber will save a dollar by so 
doing, our lowest single subscription price 
being $3.00, while in clubs of five or more, 
as we have stated, it is only $2.00. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 
BEGIN THE NEW YEAR, 


Single Subscription $3.00 
per annum. 

Club Subscriptions of five 
or more persons, $2.00 each 
per annum. 

Printed Subscription 
blanks sent to any one on 
application by postal card. 

Almost any person in an 
hour can get up a club for 
THE INDEPENDENT at the 
low price of $2.00, and thus 





save $1.00, and obtain the 





religious weekly in the 


world.” 


The $2.00 inducement will 
do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those 
low terms, will all subscribe, 
Please ask them tojoin you. 


Sample copies of Tue INDEPENDENT 
will be sent free to any address. A present 
of a year's subscription to Tnz INDEPEND- 
ENT would be one of the most acceptable 
and useful presents one could make to any . 
sun, daughter or friend. 
We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the .paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will renew their subscriptions 
one or two weeks previous to their expira- 
tion, thereby avoiding the loss of any num- 
ber of the paper. As this issue of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT will go into the hands of 
several thousand persons who are not 
now subscribers to it, we desire to call 
their attention to the very favorable sub- 
scription rates printed below, and to ask 
them to send us their subscriptions. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


year.........$ 8 
Two years....... 5 
Three years..... 7. 
8 
0 








One month.... 
Tbree months... .75 
Four montbs.... 1.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50 
Nine months.... 2.25 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 





Four years...... 
Five years....... 10. 


Sz23s8 














READING NOTICES, 


SoorHire aND HxEaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alweve proves trne. 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
isone of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
and Colds. Give it a trial. 


THE best Ankle Boo and Cues Pads are made of 
zinc and leather. Try th 


WINTER WRAPS | AT SHAYNE’S. 


WINTER has set in in earnest to-day, and the bleak 
air meskes comfortable street garments necessary, 
Among the best and most reasonable offered by the 
trade are tbe furs and sealskins ai the manufactarin 
house and salesroome of ‘Thomas H. Shayne, in Bon 
Stress, near Broadway. A visit to the place is worth 
making. 











Pror. J. C. LEHarpy, M.D., President State Le 9 
cal Society of Georgia, Member Athenee Royal d 
Bruxelle, etc. etc., says: “The results obtained by 
me from Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic in my prec 
tice are indeed flattering.” Invaluable in para ysis, 
dyspepsia, debility, catarrh | and biliousness. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 
CosMETIC GLYCERINE —Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British Compa: ag of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplies to the pre Family, to her Royal al High 
pess the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duc ioe 








tions, chapping, wrinkling 
ate. No harmful Pi ngred arent. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langtry. druggies, fancy 
goods dealers, etc. She Liebi« Company. -¥. De- 
pot, 38 Murray St.). Sole Awerican Agents, —Advt. 

ps cael rae hn 


COMPLIMENTARY NOTICE. 

THE greatest consolation to one growing oldis the 
improved sprrogndings which come with age, ex- 
perience and wisd 

We are reminded vot this fact by a appearance of 
the new Seed Annual of D. M. Ferry & Co., the cele- 
brated seedsmen. of Detroit, Mich. lions of people 
gardening both for profit and pleasure have wae 
ever spapeasing satisfaction and delight in using 

eir se 

Every one desiring seeds of the highest vv end 
best quality, should secure their Annual. 4t- 
free on application, 








To be a healthy ond a, happy pe people, we peve sot to 
take care of our d ts and what he 
drinks should be the most tc atems — By tf A 


mi 
are in such a harry ta get their work done and their 
money made that they neglect their fuod, and when 

they bave accumulated their fortunes they vent 
=e ang big A them. whey neve R eofice their 


etim % 

= the Sigestion ena: a 7 the a mischief w ith 

suns Breck{sct Cocoa. which: digests itael! while it 
e Breakfas whic! 

nourisbes the boy. _ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


INVESTMENTS 1 
High rates of interest 
on good security: In- 

terest and principal 
payable in bank without cost for collection. 


LANDS ax» HOMES “= 
for non-residents at prices affording a large profit. 
Titles examined and perfected. 

JAMES R. CHALLEN, 
Attorney and Investing Agent, Jacksonville, Fie Th 
THE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, 
Privacy, Luxury, Comtort, Pertect Ventila 


These cars run regular. on ex press | von be 
twee: cities an 
Boston rom Sprnetela ‘Boston ond a yan's 


ies maa 
Orleans ang and Atl iante, Cineions sie. dir 


r Co. oy yg 
gotia' pith fal road Cr ber ei for ow Bre ite cars 
0) 
merehove Enter Sot tryttes atte i 
for long or 8ho 'e - 
ed wi nth tend hte_silver, table, an tea nen, 























‘Largest, ablest and best! 


Welles 2 Wulldine AR Broncyny. he e ANY ay, 
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Financial, 
BANK STATEMENTS. 


Our readers, in large numbers, are per- 
sonally interested, either as stockholders 
or as business men, in the soundness and 
prosperity of the banks of this city. If 
anything goes wrong here, with these 
yreat corporations, the whole country is at 
once ina flutter of excitement. The fail- 
ure of a bank in New York quickens the 
financial pulse in business circles all 
over the nation, and, to some extent 
abroad, while such an event in Boston, 
Philadelphia or Chicago, hardly makes 
other than a local ripple. Such bavk 
swindling as occurred here in May, 1884, 
causing the wiping-out of existence of the 
Metropolitan and Marine Banks, started a 
panic which alarmed all business men, and 
damaged the country, directly and indi- 
rectly, to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. We are glad to say that no such 
dangers now threaten us; and that there is 
evidently a better state of things here 
now, amung the banks, than at any 
time in a quarterof a century. The 
** rascals” are out of office, out of busi- 
ness, and out of the reach of other people’s 
property, where they are likely to remain. 
Some of them are in sweet retirement at 
Sing Sing, studying a new sort of financial 
morality, and others are promising candi- 
dates for similar honors. The wholesale 
robbery of these two corporations has not 
proved an unmixed evu. It caused a gen- 
eral and thorough overhauling at once of 
all the banks in this city. Officers, direc- 
tors, and stockholders began to open their 
eyes, drop their canes, take off their hats, 
roll up their sleeves, and go to work as men 
should always do, in such p!aces, or resiga. 
The result ot this new order of things bas 
proved a great benefit to the banks, to their 
stockholders, and to the public. We be- 
lieve we state an undeniable fact, that there 
are no sounder or better managed curpora- 
tions in the world than the banks of New 
York. They are steadily growing in 
strength, in popularity, and in favor with 
the most conservative investors. Thuse 
who manage them are, as a whole, very 
farabove the average of what are called 
good, sound business men. The experience 
of the past two years has been of great 
value to them all. They are acting 
together, through the restrictiuas and 
sateguards of the Clearing House, and 
otherwise, more harmoniously than 
ever before. While the rates of inter- 
est have been low, their deposits bave con- 
stantly increased, and they have been able 
to pay, by conservative management, very 
good dividends to their stockholders. 

We ask the special attention of our 
readers to the mapy bank statements, offi- 
cially reported through our columns this 
week. ‘The facts presented ure wortby of 
careful inspection, and will be read and 
studied with deep interest by business men 
throughout the country, and also in every 
part of Europe. More of these official 
statements now appearin Tae INDEPENDENT 
than can be found in any other journal pub- 
lished. 





NATIONAL BANKS. 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


en in oun desea eine el #31,022,471 
SN e646-5 0 bas reecceneneennone ,500, 

Burplus........cccccccccecccseccccces 1,832,008 
1,138,007 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


GOMER GOOG. sc ccvcccvccesccccecess 
Rs oo ce ndceccadeecescsesevice os 
Undivided profits 
‘ TRADBSMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 





NE LOR A AE, Ra #3,950,551 
CPOE a rccccccvccecceseunsen - 1,000, 
Piccdcénsectdonccaxesciodcess 200,000 


EDs donee ncess dacs Guvecccennsé $2,634,738 
GENET BOOT cccccccccccscces coscece 300,000 
BUPIIBs vcccccccccccccscccese covccs 250,000 


Undivided profits.... .... .. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK. 


TE SR ee ere $5,365,017 
DUNE i cccacccenssrarencsecce 600,000 
Pswtscte 6 o0ccageestesoeseee 400,000 
Undivided profits. ..........sessesees 91,033 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 

ei chidwebned abe éhbhben $4,930,974 
Gamitel ebeeiss icivcs 000 dcccccesceccs 500,000 
BUPBERS boc cccccccccccccs cece @ecee » 

Undivided profits............6 ss. 39,551 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

pa ee ee eer $29,284,311 
Ea sch. 40's bass evccencsarts 5,000, 

Ste tee er een edhedvetarede 1,25u,00u 
Undivided profits....... .......... 155,830 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 

ts nincneksastananniticcas $5,301,601 
CS EEE Ee 000 
Ps .xaks ceeeserccceceda eBeece 120,000 
Undivided profits................ sa 207,374 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 






NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


I nacancies tears eccescees $30,939,299 
RE MOE. cs icccccsccsicses ove 2,000,000 
EOE i.cccniscate pak éweteteumeas 1,000, 
Undivided profits..... ............ 292,221 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
SE LE ei AR $8,035,891 
ERE Sat Sn 1,000,000 
ER eae 140.000 
Undivided profits...........c.sce0- 167,699 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
PS. cnc cuiaaan’ deoemedted $10.765,748 
BE WUE vr cin victanbercdausetes 1,500,000 
DS. ic dccascbuktkackeubekeneses 500, 
SPUN GOOG 6 50:00 ccactieccesccee 162,617 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N, B. A. 
I on daae seaabeievsiscncawe 
Capital stock.. 
SE tadecakktidaedsseheken’an te 





I 6 6b a: Fd cweebeyésaeeabeeds 
EL sdb ddsnenee ps cecaencis 
i idcneckannianhiciekwdaes tas 
Undivided profits...........ceccsee. 184,566 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
caus eebientbsnnbsmeae #35,671.376 
SEINE so 0066ceccencesteeces es 3, 200,000 
PE eitiencdbiaiactenseee acai 640,000 
Undivided protits................ ‘ 669,567 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
PN 24 upnesencn goeddevukedee $1,809,910 
IDL 553 Gebenindavenncadeune 250,000 
Dh npphitenbabcaheseaneidenne , 
Undivided profits................... 97,776 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 
I A Ee $1,917,079 
GE GON 6b dctdcnconsdacdceass 200,000 
DM ctiiddsnbindwgcccteesrakeete 70,000 
Undivided profits................. 39,282 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
OO err $31,712,001 
eae 300,000 
DE itnciehéda senckesevcednnan 4,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 525,221 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
TE 
CT Gv ccncevces esccescceceess 2,000,000 
Di aUncveencewnceecseuedesseee 324,000 
Undivided profits.............2e++- 165,791 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
TELE RECE #6,340,306 
SOR wcteredevocckacends a 450,000 
Dc Pbeaciewsenennne eiwene <4 300.000 
Undivided profits,..........sc.see+ 136,925 
MARKET NATIONAL BANK. 
BIER, nancncdsesswacebetesessces 
SOc cr cccecnovtvcnssdcesies 
EE eos 


Ds. «ccnscay snes 
Undivided profits 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 





Er $4,759,335 
tT Co ridtabictatsencesecone 000,000 
ini ane i: cake ima madmen 200,000 
Undivided profite................-- 71,163 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
I. crataucedessneseenbepinn? $3,070,929 
ree 200,000 
che wanghsansecee dn dbeene ° 40,000 
Undivided profits........cccccccces 15,211 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 


I. ... sasmesied obtvaneeneant $3,856,803 
ae ere 300,000 
DE ktent ceuavensve wensdbons 50,000 
Undivided profits............+0 eee 36,585 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


MURRAY HILL BANK, 





cna nenh mawenwae on .«+ $1,759,236 
Cambie edhe... ccsccccccccsccccvce 100,000 
eee ee 100,000 
Undivided profits............e.-ee.. 87,745 
NORTH RIVER RANK. 
iccccesndieees sanaceea $2,500,034 
Se rar rae 000 
think wensatheaceundeeie . 50,193 
Undivided profits............sse0-- e 47,188 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
ee $1,575,237 
Era cateankagacescasesecee 100,000 
SE a er ae we 35,000 
WN BON osc ca ccciceccoces ° 30,576 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
ONIN, vs cccccecseriesvessacaenns $1,201,117 
jee 100,000 
Undivided profits..... ..........- 79,028 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
I, cn htcierssccencerniaaes $5,271,003 
GED GUivvccccentecse ccccssee 300,000 
Dl nkdetenetacddasseveseneues 200,000 
Undivided protits..............s00. 89,503 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
Resources.......... bctapaexteeedel - $2,726,798 
Eapital Stock........ 300,000 
ah esccuts ccgenecsnenaencuns 250,000 
ME Rac cnccassesdicsonse 69,381 
MADISON SQUARE BANK. 
I on : 0n0-cadsesantdoucccees $625,129 
iv enkkeseunestsadiaeeats 200,000 
DR «ci bibbadees és stendecteete 10,000 
Undivided profits...........seceses 19,553 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue tendencies of the money market 
indicate a continued increase of rates, in 
consequence of the enlarged demand for 
loanable funds, though the hardening influ- 
ences are attributed to the necessities which 
usually prevail at this time of year for ready 
money, and are considered by many to be 
only temporary in character. 

The most important ¢ vent of the week in 
financial circles has been a bond call by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of ten millions of 3 per cent. bonds, 
the interest of which will cease February 1. 
This is the first call that has been made 
since September, 1884, and is sigaificant at 








jurpl 
Undivided profi 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
iad cbkbeyaendeteaetdvadied $3, 387,722 
Capital stock......... eo ctmbedsnseds 250,000 
—— Mince tes bdévesdeceter soe 150,000 
Ds caccccccecescencs 111,133 


in foreign exchange and threatened export 
of gold. The Treasury isin a good con- 
dition to meet this disbursement, and it 
will further quiet the apprehensions of those 
who were alarmed by recentevents. There 
has been scarcely any change in the rates 
of domestic exchange, which still favor the 
movement of currency in this direction. 
Calt loans at the Stock Exchange have 
ruled higher, rates fluctuating between 24 
@ 5 percent. Commercial paper has been 
in good demand, but the offerings continue 
light, and discounts are without quotable 
change. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been taken 
at 4@44 per cent. discount, four months 
at 44@5. and good single-named paper at 
5@64 per cent. 

STOOK MARKET. 


The new year has been ushered in with 
the usnvai absence of events of any signifi- 
cancein the stock market, though prices 
have generally ruled firm with a strong in- 
clination to advance under the pressure of 
the strong buying influence that was ex- 
perienced. The disposition thut has been 
shown from outside sources is very encour- 
aging, andit is gererally expected in Wall 
Street that a large influx of money will be 
the result from the amount of money that 
will be seeking investment after the usual 
disbursement for interest and dividends 
has occurred. As to the immediate future 
cfthe market it is undoubtedly in the control 
of the bull party, and no effort will be 
spared to mark prices up a few points 
higher, in the hope of inducivg a new buy- 
ing movement on the part of the public. 
The big operators have found out that their 
long lines of stocks cannot be unloaded at 
present prices without a serious break, and, 
not without reason and precedent, they 
againlook to the public to take them off 
their hands at still higher figures. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bowery Savings Bank has declared 
a@ semi-annual dividend, at the rate of four 
per cent. per anoum, on all sums from five 
doilars to three thousand, which have been 
deposited three months, payable January 
18th. 

The East River Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $3,000, 
payable after January 10th. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of turee 
and a half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to $3,000, payable January 18:h. 

The Franklin Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, on all sums from $5 to 
$3,000, payable Jannary 18th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum, on accounts of $3,000 and un- 
der, payabie January 18th. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled thereto, 
at the rate of three and a half per cent. per 
annuum, payable January 20h. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 2d. 








THE GREAT BANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


ITS MAGNITUDE AND SUCCESS. 


(From the N. Y. Times.) 


STANDING well at the head among the recog- 
nized successful firms of this city is the house 
of Henry Clews & Co., bankers and brokers, 
whose handsome offices are at Nos. 13 and 15 
Broad Street, immediately opposite the New 
York Stock Exchange, and who are known in 
business circles everywhere as an honorable and 
deservedly prosperous concern. In no busi- 
ness 18 16 so true as in this that absolutely 
fair and square dealings are necessary to make 
success permanent. With the confidence of the 
public a house may, as this one has done, build 
up a businses to mammoth proportions, while 
without it no characteristics will suffice, and the 
concern that lacks this element of contidence 
lacks ,everything. ‘Ihe one effort of Messrs. 
Clews & Co. since their establishment has been 
to win for the house the unquestioning conti- 
dence of its patrons. They have gained this 
confidence because they have shown themselves 
worthy of it, and no house of the kind in the 
country has more solid support from its client- 
age, when required, than this, 

They have called together a staff of assistants 
who for ability and character are uns’ 
and from the senior member down to the lowest 
clerk they are one and all actuated by the same 
idea, and are untiring in their efforts to further 
the interest of the patrons and also that.of the 
firm itself. he value of this co-operation on 
the part of employés will be readily understood 
when it is taken into consideration that the 
present business of this firm aggregates thou- 
sands of millions of dollars annually, including 
a general banking business and the execution of 
orders on the New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Produce Exchange, New York Fetroleum 
Exchange, and the Chicago Board of Trade, 
with all of which concerns this house is con- 

nected by membership, but which also necis- 
sitates the employment of a large number of 
brokers to aid them in their large commission 
business. Their facilities for the rapid hand- 
ling of their enormous business are unsurpassed. 
It is a matter of considerable pride with the firm 
that they can execute an order on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and get returns in a minute and 
a half—which is done by means of a private 
wire—over a thousand miles. They are also 


connevted by a private telephone with the New 
York Stock Exchange and the New York Produce 
Exchgnge, and over these they undertake to buy 


or securities or grain in one minute and get 





the present time in view of,the recent flurry 


management of gentlemen of known discretion 
and ability. These offices are all connected with 
the main house by private wires, of which they 
have no less than 82, thus enabling any one 
desiring to operate to do so without loss of time, 
and to take advantage of the most temporary 
changes in the market. Indeed everything has 
been done to provide forthe convenience and 
comfort of such parties as desire to do business 
on a legitimate and safe basis. 

Mr. Clews stated to the writer that be had 
made it an invariable rule of late years to buy, 
sell, or carry on margin only such securities as 
are active and dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange ; that he had learned by experience 
that it was a mistake to attempt the negotiation 
of such as have not passed the Governing 
Committee of that body. His opinion is that a 
banking honse that goes outside ofa regular 
line to deal in these uncertain securities mcurs 
a serious danger of collapse; for when a storm 
comes there is absolutely no market for such 
things. Another feature of the business of this 
firm is that they have trustworthy correspond- 
ents at all the principal points of the country, 
who are constantly forwarding information con- 
cernipg the crops and business in general. In 
this matter of furnishing their customers with 
reliable information and foreshadowings Henry 
Clews & Co, have always been famous. 

In every respect this house is pre-eminent, 
and, having won the very highest position in 
financial circles, nothing is neglected to main- 
tain it. The firm was organized in 1877, and 
the copartnership obligations, pledging the firm 
never to take any speculative risk, were wisely 
incorporated. This conservative feature of the 
house, together with the ample capital it pos- 
sessex, makes it as safe as any other similar con- 
cern in the country with which to do busiuess. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 NassauStreet, New York, 








DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 


OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 
Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
‘Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 








Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 


out charge. 
N% N E sota and Dakota, worth 
6 i A. -- ; on ht 
. ears in business @ = 
——~yy SY begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati staction Lm ay Send for circular, ref- 
erences and sample forms, 
D. D. WEBSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 187 





ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved Farins in Minne- 





and New York, 
where promp' ~ and wt 4 are preferred to the 


vo. M. Cavis. Treasurer Bristo) Savings Bank, Bris. 
a he and ali banks and business men at Des 


es. ; 
A pamvblet, with full particulars and references 
throughout the =, application. De- 
bea $200 and upwar Tess 
agai: pwar'c. E. FULLER, President. 
H A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS 


G teed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 to 8 
per ceat. Semi-Annual Interest. Negotiated by 





 §gend for form, circular and er- 
sree petore ou lan Cg amas, tines 
- B. C anager, . 
RABTERN MANAGER HENRY A, KILEY, 
170 Broadway. New York. 








ESTABLISHED 18565, 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUPF’R. 
STEAM POWEK PRINTER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations,etc., 
with every variety ot work in the above lines. 
Complete outfits of first-class Stationery tor 
new offices immediately delivered. 





returns. The firm have also a number of branch 
offices in this and neighboring cities under the 


1 Wiliom Street, 


Rew YORK. 











card 
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CHESAPEAKE AND OWIO 


6 Per Cent Mortgage Bonds of 1911. 


SECURED BY A FIRST MORTGAGE ON THE 
PENINSULA EXTENSION FROM RICHMOND TO 
NEWPORT NEWS, AND VALUABLE TERMINAL 
PROPERTY AT NEWPORT NEWS. 


We OFFER FOR SALE A LIMITED 
AMOUNT OF THE ABOVE BONDS, 


Present Price, 100, 


SUBJECT TO ADVANCE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


5 NASSAU ST. 


Post Office Box, 380. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well known that the City of St. Paul, Min 
sota, is assured of a — growth from now on. 
is to-day the financial, commercial and Railroad 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real’ es 
tate security for from six to eight percent. Refer- 
ences in St. Paul and East if desired. 

E. S. NORTON, St. Paul, ! Minnesota. — 








Per Cent. Couservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Leans in Min- 
nesota and Dak ota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and interest Guarantee » at op- 
tion of mortgagee. § us Sevapamness 
Bonds. Eeepiiahed five years. Paid » a 
capital, $50,000. Over 3600, ae 
without a single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks. Dakota. 
ReSerepens: Col. R. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
ngton, D. C.; Josiah Si. Clark, Manchester, N. H.: 
Cashier First ‘National Bank, one HT Vt.; yar 
and Trust Savings Bank, Concord H.; Rev. W. M. 
Blackburn, D.D., Pre sident University North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Rev. H. G "Mendenhall. Grand Forks. 


ReEeks OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAw PARK ats ty hae City, at the 

close of business, December 24 3 
ESO ORCES. 























Loans and discounts....... 816,692,615 14 
Overdrafts............. 6,034 34 
J.8. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
U. 8. bonds to fa. epee hocscccccesees 250,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds,etc.......... nuese 828,394 06 
Due from other molto | SEE 1,710,455 80 
Due from state and private banks and 
ME icscacceenesesseessosccestecosserecece 49,904 45 
Real estate.. . 975,911 47 
Premiums paid 5,625 OU 
Checks and ether cash items ....... 1¢,021 93 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. -- 2,383,290 luo 
BEE SE CE icccces srccswepessvecce 16.766 00 
— currency, nickels, and ont. Les = 
' 
Legal tenders 7” 2,181,025 00 
Ketemvtion fund | U. 2,250 00 
Due 171,000 Ou 
$30,939,299 16 
Conteh stock 82,000,000 
Sur; 1,000,000 00 
Un vided Pb nneharens 242,221 26 
Circulation outstanding. . 45,000 
DIEWIONES TIED, 2. coccccsesces ccovcce 82,011 Oo 
Individual deposits gumsest to check. 12,437,209 79 
Certificates of deposit............ ..... 1729 43 
Certified checks............ 480,948 45 
Cashier’s checks.........,. wis 77,910 79 
Deposits U. 8. disbursing otii os 16,921 24 
Due to other national banks................. 11,474,494 34 
= to state and private banks bank- 2,933,702 9 
perce cccscececccces cet cocescocccecece cocce 932,792 26 





, Ee a ae eee $30, 939,299 16 
E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New Yors City, uo solemnly swear aed the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
lef. E. K.Y¥ WRIGHT, Cashier. 
STark oF New York, Co. or py Yo 
Sworn to and subscribed eas me this &th day of 


December, 1835. Jas. A. MORRILL, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest: 
W. H. BREEDEN, 
B. W. VAN VOOLHIS, } Directors 
GEO. H. POTTS, 





EPORT OF THE CONorrte N 
R* CENTRAL NATIONA NK, BEN os bane 
the State of 7. York, at oy eas of business, De- 
cember 24th, | 













Loans and discounts,........... - $7,927,261 5s 
U, 5. bonds to secure circulati 3H ,LC0 00 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits... 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortvage 138 88 
Due trom other national banks.. 747,924 +9 
ue trom state banks and bankers 942 25 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 684,080 58 
Current expenses and taxes a. 44,593 87 
Checks and other cash items.. 17,043 $4 
883, 84 98 
13,800 00 
7,900 06 
2,142,091 60 
578,527 00 
14,850 00 
‘i . $14,031,244 32 

Capital stock paid in.. 


Surplus Se nebisin 
Undivided profits............... 

National = “noise outstanding. 
Dividends un 





Wiacats chneaitaseaeenaesatsossindsannencial $14, 031,244 32 

Stare OF New York, County or New YORK, 88.; 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my pow legge and belief. 

WARD SKILLIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 38th day of 
December, i, 

WILLIAM H. Cuapmany, Notary Public. 

Correct.—Attest: 

JAS. W. SMIT 


») 
Ae. M. DUNBAR; { Dire-tors. 
. H, BE 





Send for further information. 
First National Bank, N. Y.; B. E. Ti 
Feshue N. H.; Kendall Bros., Reading, Pa.; Col. Lee 
N.J.; HoH Fitch, 23 Court St.. Boston, Mass.; Hon. 8, 8. 


Watedi kas Gauk se” OFFIOES, 








tng 
Chamberiain, Albany, N.Y.; 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Established . 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 6én'couniission’ 
PROPERTY RENTED tx: 


for and remittances made promptly. 


T AXES * ond, assessments looked after and 
LOANS oo, ink Morte for 7 


Reese OF _ THE CONDITION OF THE 
LEATHER MA re URERS'’ NATIONAL 
K, at New York. the State of New York, at 
ee ~ ot business, EL, 24th, 1886: 
: RESOURCES, 
Loans and GiscOunts,........0.0.seeeeeseerees 
oT pepecccescccccsncczecesccccce at 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 
diner stocks, bonds, and mortgage: 
Due from other national banks..... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 


















Exchanges for ERE 
pany other ‘banks Lasudanene 
Lemal-tender notes... 
Reaemption fund with 
per cent. of circulation).. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund...... 

Undivided profits. 
National bank-notes papenrnecuant 





Dividends unpai passes 
ndividual deposits subject to  checic... 2,956,005 94 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 17,991 17 
Certified checks............c..s00+0+ 120,809 98 
Due to other national banks...... 475,149 12 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 176,620 10 
teen moons enenmeinenocnnnneieennt or ge 25 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF New YOR 
I, I. _H. WALKER, Cashier of the ‘above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my pnoweaon and belie 
ISAAC H, WALEE R. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. tnis 4th day of 
December, 1885. 
J. HERBERT CARPENTER, 
Notary Public, Westchester Co., 
Certificate filed in New York and Kings Counties. 
Correct.—Atteat: 
wM. q MA 
INO. T WILLETS 


} Directors. 
. M. KINGSLAND, | 





RAE OF TBE YON DETION OF THE 
THIRD NATIO BANK, of the City of New 
York, in the State of iy York. at the close of busi- 
ness, Thursday. December 24th, 1685 

SOURCE 


ses. 
Loans and discounts ...........6.000 eeeecees 
Overdrafts. 

U.S. — 5°¥ secure circulation .. 

Other stocks, ™m 





saapene expenses and taxes paid. . 
Exchanges for Clearing- “house. gi; 061,224 
Checks and other tk items.... 23 
Bills of other banks,............. 
Fractional paper currency, 
— and Cents,.....0....00006 








Lewal’ tender notes, : 
U.S. ‘oo ow hes — for 
legal tenders.. 26,000 00 


Due from U. 8. ——e, sein ale 5 
per cent. redemption fund...............- 


2,348,0C6 71 
1,000 00 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paidin,.............6..cceeeeee 
Rv ncsaconcesesssces oe 
Cnn: sens. nde east sabherononte 
Individual deposits supject to 
Se nksivensptrdvinénes techs $2,170,381 43 
Demand certificates of deposit. 12,891 76 
Certified checks....... ........- 345,115 29 
Cashier's checks outenees-- 104,400 00 





Due to other aational banks... 3,416,173 U8 
ue to state banks 
BERRI. ccccccccccccsececcccess 679,230 89 
—-——-——_ 6,728,192 45 


TR, cn snvcangressvempsccniammneimiins of ;,, 88.086, 035,891 07 07 
STATE OF NEw YORK. Co OF NEw YORK. 

L. HUTCHINGS, Cashier. “of” “the above 
named "Bank, do solemnly swear that the oon state- 
ment 18 true, to the oom 3 m ay knowienae snd beliez. 

*S > 
Subscnbed and once to L Hn me, this 30 
December. 1885, EUGENE —-y 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct,—Attest: 


WM. A. BOOT 
GEO. GHATMAN, Directors. 
PARKE HANDY, 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE NATIOAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, of 
New York, at the close of business, Thursday, Dec. 


24th, 1885. 

_Basounces. 
Loans and discounts... .............6.eeeeee 
Ps cnccccccccosgeccncss seceseese 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
0, 8. bonds on hand..... ..cccccccccccseccccces 
Other stocks, bonds, etc. 
Banking house 
















Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,199,283 97 





Due trom national banks..... 681.308 06 
ue from state ban -) an 
III coven schdbs conn crenmnce 67,175 99 


Redemption fund with United 
States Lm wh ll cent. 














of circulation). -aamhee 22,275 00—4, 136,387 48 
De cccccccctcoccesvccsconse- sncecccesoced $10,763,748 28 
Cantial eteck . LIABILITIES. 
apital s paid in 
Carpiee us fu ne... pesenocese 
Undivided profits...........-.:.++00+ eee 
National ieee outstanding........... 000 
Dividends umpaid.............--..sceeeeeeees 12,556 50 
Deposits: 
ndividuals - $2,742,425 14 
National banks.. . 8,767,513 99 
State banks and bankers. 588 50 
Demand certificates r deposit 146, iy A 
Certified checks..... ....-....+ 787, 
Cashier's checks ‘outstanding tibet os 8,165.575 19 





ee $10,763,748 28 28 
STATE OF Pt! Yor, CouNTY OF NEW YORK. 88.; 
I, E. H. PULLEN, Cashier ot the above-named ‘bank. 
& solemnly swear e & ve cqegemment is true, 
othe best of my knowle 
N, Cashier. 


U 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, tis g9th day of 
NOW 


Decemver, 1 SN 
tary v ~e Kings County. 
Gestitente filed wale York C 
—Attest: 


a JOHN J. KN 
OLIVER 8 CARTER. } Directors 
___ SUMNER RB. STONE) 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Pajd up.) 
Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $325,000, 
7 Y WESTERN FARM MORTGACES | 
In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
0 PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 0 


EKRENC 
ft, ox oe a St, Phila.; 


Send A farther information. 
Redfield Prester, Rutland, Vt.; J. W. White, 
8. W. Boardman, Stanho; 
Marshall, Mich. Fg R ‘B. Craufurd, N Norwal! alk, 


» ERTL ABEL PRIA ® Pa. 1185. 4th St. 
KANSAS CITY, M 





A SOLID 


Per annum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


ety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLE OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 


ONE CENT will secure KNOX’S INVESTORS’ 
GUIDE, telling all about 7 per cent. mortgages in 


gages on productive 







0== 








Eastern and Cen nsas. Send a postal, request- 
ing one, — ey bs have invested money for » tainis- 
ters,and hundreds of others, and can give satistac- 


= Address JOHN D. KNOX & CO., Topexa, 


IOW A. 
? TO 8 PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, 
lows. be Denotiate loans for you on improv 
Farms a, Kansas and Nebraska. at 7 to8 per 
cent. faterest. Bayable se qua-eoneily at Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, References: any Bank or 
business RR, Ee, Ia.; T, W. Russell and 

W. Beach, Hartford. Coan. 


RUS OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX PartOreLs ARE. of the City of New 
York, at New York tate of New York, at the 
close of business, ath aoe Aa 1885: 




















Loans and 
rr 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation,. 
Oiner stocks. bonds and mo 






Due from other national banks......... 4,463 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 13,540 70 
estate, furniture and a ceginbven 362,658 71 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ae 18,557 93 
Sime aye wocenegeanoceccccoce coccece 000 
Yhecks and other cash items.. cieibGhteenseces 14,436 97 
Exchanges for C Pinidicnhneress 536 
Bills of other banks... 21.491 00 
Frachenal paper currenc 
pennie: 64 87 
Specie. e 534,900 00 
Legal-tender 040 
lemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (0 
per cent. o! WEDM). - cceccasccessocss 13,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Sresvere: (other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund. ................0005- 2,870 00 
DO wcnnccnscabasiribtentatntaesiverccces 84,759,335 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantiel « tok i peta Weisesbdekccecsscesneceesns 81,000,000 00 
Undivia pegeceoooeccce ° «+. 200,000 WO 
wiieds i its.. 71,163 11 
a bank notes outstanaing. o38 it) 
ogo eerocepeccccccccccscoscooss 3. 30 
Pactra il ts sweet ta 2458405 61 
ndivi le: subjec c 453,47) 
certificates got 7.354 WO 
bseccceqseeensce 200,596 27 
poe ety ~~ 3 outstand 45,819 63 





Total.. $47 
Stave or New York, County OF NEw YORE 
4, i. . Cashier of the sbovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 


true, to the best of my WA ops 1S eps bi 
Jashier. 


Subscribed gee sworn to betore me this 28th day of 
December, 1885. Epwin F. Corey, 


Notary Puplic. 
Correct.—Attest: 
D. G. BACON l 


H. 
R. PAGENSIECHER, } Directors, 
EPORT OF_ THE ONDITION | F THE 


NEW YORK BAzIOne 1, CHANG ANK, at 
ew York, inthe 8 ort at the close of 



























businese,; Thursday, 4 bt ..2 
‘RESOURCES. 

Loaps and discounts $1,079,150 26 

Ng ony becooecenseascscapegs coe 187 1 

U.S. bo: 200,000 Ov 

420 
179,676 12 
7,808 19 
61,00) OU 
4,261 
25,000 00 
426 41 
129,700 63 
667 WO 
be eo eee eee cesececocecsccccccces toececcces 991. = S 
;. sadarainbeane asen ese 

Legal-tender 121,711 00 

Redemption — with United a 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 9,000 0) 

FE scenes. exeveinese 06. annesvwasneneee $2,206,020 65 
“LIABLLITIES. 

Capital sock pea & Pees oneraqneveesssoneiece 000 00 
urplus f 60,000 Ou 
ndivided | aa a si ieneedceeininaiaiein 60,885 73 
National bank-notes outstanding... 1su.uu0 60 
Div dends UDPAIG... «...cececerceeeee ooeees 3uY9 Oo 
id 8 1,508,642 28 
Demand + ot deposi 1,292 50 
Certified checks.............. 51,l0u 67 
ier’s checks out 6,725 95 
Due to other natioual Danks. . 48,062 68 

Due tu state banks and banke 48,507 14 





TED, ccmendatntiniinnineseneniiaaieenes $2,266, 020 85 
STaTe or New YORK, COUNTY OF NEWYORK, #4. 

I, C. B, OUTCAL', Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemniy swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowioten and belief. 

B, OUTCALT , Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before ww this 3uth tj of 


December, 18%6. 
Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: 
J ony, ouTH 
A. NEST, $ Directors. 
b.B. YA CEAD, 


Rete OF THE PONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of — York, at the close of business, De- 





cember Mth, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loene ona GISCOUDES.,. .000.0cccccccccsccece se 2.906.081 4 
eee es eC OOS e ee reeeceeeeeeststerssseces wu 
Onited States bonds > - 50, 000 U0 
er stocks, nds an Boos 835 
Due from other national banks (sR 203,719 18 
Due from state ke and en. 9,565 1 
1¥.Cu0 UU 
15.272 40 
8,750 00 
13,299 71 
55 420 
68,479 Ou 








Paneer” 
ae emption fund with United sates 








reasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
DORR ctnc cvewece seunedasectacscnss. cvéseed $3,456,892 53 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital .—) EE Ti aannecbonaeonceneicee set $300,000 00 
Farpies pepeneecceoes oe 50,000 wu 
Un wwided a profit Lecce ccctonavachoasines 36,584 57 
National notes og a 44,980 Ov 
individual p—- subject te eoomt... 2,707,804 08 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... 56,121 86 
Certified checks. . 24,384 97 
Cashier's checks outstanding 197,6u8 96 
Due = on net national banks. . 326.864 86 
Due ve banks and bank 112,492 66 
Bills eeu. special deposit 860 78 





Total 856. 
State OF NEW YORE, COUNTY OF NEW LORK, #7 
‘bank, do sol susan thes tho above eures- 
med o solemuly swear e ve state- 
ment is trae, to the best of wy knowledge and belief. 
J. B. EDGAR, Casnier. 
_pieeerheet sworn to betore = Chis goth day of 
r, x. 
en No tary Public, New York Couaty, 128. 


FRED'K KHUNE, | 
JOHN bey ot ; Directors. 


Correct.—Attest 


THOs. L. JA 


ew York, in the State o: York, 
of business on the 24th day tei December. } 
ES: SOURCES. 


RB cititto sts AON AD BAN QIU AUER 








«++ 814,522,083 51 
5 11,463 97 
r 


Dakinghouss.. 

Current expenses... 

Checks and other cash items... 

Exchanges for Clearing-house. 

Bills of other banks 

Feacsenal paper carrenc 
cents... 














11,149 00 
14edai3 “ 
Cec ccccccs ce ccsgapeccecosccesceess $31,712, 712,000 | 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ~— paid 1m 
Surplus fund.............. la ° 
ORR 
State bank ware ulation outstanding...... 10, 874 00 
Dividends eapeld auctions sebedvaunedeasennit v0 
SGI, 0:0 05005.0s05nhencsss sbssoecsncncoe 85,968 Ou 
Individual eens subject to 
WEE sce vcctoccoes apocogecoses $21,221,345 39 
Demana eetaents Ld de- 
posit... cove coos 78,894 62 
Certified checks.............--- $81,495 59 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 61,661 30 
22,243.396 90 
Due to otber national banks. 3,121,638 61 
1,423,911 A 86 
$31, . 00u 86 8 


Total 
ear oF NEW YorRK, CounTy OF NEw YO 


ORK, 
YM, J. QUINLAN, JRK., Cashier of the * “Chemical 
Naticuai Bank of New York.” do solemnly swear that 
e above statement is true, to the bestof my kuowl- 


edge and belie. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn toand subscribed before me, this 2vth day o 
December, 188 Rosert G. KoBERTS, 
Notary Public, New York Co. 


Correct.—Attest: 
J,A. KROOSEVE eo 
FREDERIC W. 


TEVEN } Directors, 
ROBERT Lenox KEN NEDY,) 





REA OF THE © eNDETION OF THE 
URTH NATIONAL BANK THE CIVY OF 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the Stas of New York, 
at the close of busimess December wth, 1 
{SOU RUES. 











SSS pre STR a 
OVEBGERAEES. .....ccosccccopecccecocces 

U. 8. bonds to secure circuianon... aanun 900,000 o 
U. 5. bonds on hand................++ -- 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, aud jnortgages. oceee 142,974 78 
Due from other national banks....... 1,498,298 42 
Due trom state banks and bankers 14,540 74 
Real estate, furniture, and Sutenes.. 600,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 70,900 16 
PreMUMS PRIG,...0.0cscccccoceecocsece 8.000 UU 
Checks and other cash items......... 4,366 


Exchanges for Clearing: house. 
Bills ot other 
ma ewnenll currency, 


Spe 








peal render notes. 


becnee conpenhoenpongsommennnece 410,000 00 
Eaption. Tund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation)....................+ 9,000 00 
WOT cave ccncocncavecacenpassarsecncosénsé $35,671,375 86 
LIABILITIB». 
Capital stock palate 
Surplus f — 







Undivided pro: Ss 
Nationa! bank- ee outstandi - 180.000 00 


Dividends unpaid................ 59,942 40 
lnaividual deposits subject to ct 532 b4 
Devosits for acceptances........ 703,691 04 
Demand certificates of deposi 113,488 00 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 66,528 81 
Due to other national banks....... 9,597,851 90 
Due to state banks and bankers.............. 294,774 34 


RIOR A oe PLR ORM $35, 671,875 86 86 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE 
I, HEN RY BUCKHOU ‘Lt, Cashier of the above. named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my Enews ledge and belief. 
Y BUCKHOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 28th day of 
December, 1386. 
D. G. FanninG. Notary Public. 


ROD EW STUART, } 

; 3 

0. D. BALDWIN, *) Ditectors. 

Revert x OF TAE © ONDITION OF OF THE 
ASE NATIONAL BANK New York, in the 

og #, New York, at the close of HR AA, December 

At 


Correct.—Attest : 











Taams ad GiscoGRtt, 2ccce.coccccses-cccccoce 744,951 95 
Ove ts 461 7 
U. 50.000 
*'s. bonds on hand 149,050 v0 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 9,418 02 
Due from other national banks. . 116,909 92 
Due from state banks and bankers. 67 1 
al estate. furniture and fixtures. 4.000 UO 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... 9,181 v3 
Oy | ere rae o 25,721 07 
Checks and other cash items...... me 7,360 40 
Exchanges for La house. . pe 342,640 19 
Bills Of other DANKS.........ccccsesccsscccces 2,49) Uo 
5 


earpiay f 


National Tm, outstanding..... : 


Individual deposits subject to c am 961 15 
Demand = cates of deposit.. 19,.8) 59 
Certified checks. ..........2...++ 28,716 71 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 78,562 66 
Due to other national banks.. 1,515,114 74 
Due to state banks and bankers.. _lsa 18,136 69 69 

ne OT ee 84,44, 24 402 


To! 
STATE OF NEw YorK, County OF NEW YORK. #4 
SLADE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best ot my knowledge ~~ RK 
Cc. C. SLADE, Cashier. 
Seine a and sworn to before me, this "29th day of 
December, 
R. M.ADAMs, 


Notary Public. 


rf THOMPSON, 
EWis E. RANSOM. ; Directors. 
i T. ADAMS 


i Bo. 


Correct.—Attest: 


G%o. 





nrestment Certificates drawing 5 per cent. are attract. 
ive for parties with funds idle for ashort time. 20 years’ 
experience. Write tor pamphlet, 
Home Office. Emmetsbarg, lowa. 
New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 


rene the 
nd and Reliable 


NVEST .. 
WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE CO. co. 


FM PERKIN, LAWRENCE, KAN. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, s2ssi00s. 








22 (22) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








[January 7, 1886. 








REECE OP NEW YOR cu National Ban FREE 
e Sta’ a4 Bow York, 


ciation, at New York City. 
at the close of business J Bice ber sth, 1 






Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 
Due from oper national banks. 


_ Cc ern eee 
Exe hanges for Clearing-house.. 
Bills of other ba: nks 
~~: ional 
8 o—_ Sigh aide eeetebategenbes cteeccsteqvessess 

Sh ecassnanase 
al-tender notes. . =r 
emption fund with U. 8. 

per cent. of circulation) pauecsogeesangsah an 22,50) 00 








Capital stock paidiu 
Surpius tund.......... 
Undivided 
New York taxes,... ... ....c.sesse0e 
National bank&-uotes outstanding. . 
Dividends unpaid..................... 
ndividual deposits subject to chec 
Demand es of deposit 
Certified checks............... 
Due to other natic banks.... . 
Due to other banks and bankers 





















SE aa ea a - 825,733,750 u3 
STATE OF NEw:YorE City AnD CounTY OF NEW YORK: 
k. ASON.Oashier of the Bank of New York, 
National ‘Banking Association, do solemnly swear that 
the above epeens is true, to a best of my knowl- 
edge and be. MASON, Cashier. 
Subsc pecribed ‘and sworn to before me, tus 29th Lad or 


December, 1885. NSON C. GIBSO 
Notary Pubhie. New York County. 
Cc rrect.-- Attest: 
opr EDSON, | 
JAME 7s } Directors, 


CHAS. M. FRY, 


EKPORT OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK ac New York, 
in the stave.of New York, at the close of business, De- 















cember 24th, 1 
“85: RESOURCES. _assnare 
Loans and discounts- «+++: +e cree cteee ee eeeeeee 5,992,716 
U.S. bonas to cooure circulation. . 50,000 U0 
Other stocks bonds and mortgages. 3,000 OU 
Due from other national banks... 524,893 06 
Jue from state banks and bankers, 18,944 U4 
Keal estate, furniture aud fixtures.. ° 214,000 UU 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 80,683 80 
Checks and other cash items. old? 71 
Exchanges tor Clearing-house [663,251 7z 
Bills of other banks,.....-- 10,452 U0 
“eee ‘ 1 489,184 64 
Lewal-tender notes. ...........+4-+++++« - 442,700 WwW 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasur rs - 
per cent of circulatioD),......--+ | -+++s 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund.,...........+++ 2,000 00 
Total....... encctanmsesbsahiseatbeesesetee sed $9,502,638 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid il..........--seseeeeeeerees $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........ ee 250.000 Ou 
Undivided profits.......-....+.ss++: 184 665 87 
National Dank-uotes outstanding 45,000 WU 
Dividends unpaid............++-++.. i2 ww 
2,756, 11y 28 





Individual Gppestts subject to check. 


Demand certificates of deposit 1223 54 
Certified checks, .....+..--ceeeeceeeeeees 221,613 77 
Oashier’s checks outstanding........ . 682 15 
Due to other national banks...... . 8,702,924 63 
Dae to state bangs and bankers....... 1,340, 435 73 73 





Total... nccccccccoccccessoccesses vecsecess “89, 5u2 bur, 638 57 
STATE OF NEw yoas, Counry OF NEW YORK, 88. 
F. B. SCHE , Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly owear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and beliet. 
F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to Fa me this 29th day 
of December, 1835. F. BRYAN, 
preteny Public, New ‘York County. 


JAMES E. NICHOLS, 
ISA4C WALLACH, 
WM. P. ST. JOUN, 


Correct.— attest 


\ Directors, 








' THE CONDITION OF THE 
RESET esa TIONAL BANK, at New York, 1n 
the State of New Yora, at the am of business, 24th 


— RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts......... 
OVEFALARER.. 0... cccecccccccsceccecorses 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 
Due from other national banks..... 













Real estate, furniture and fixtures.. 10,083 13 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 41,177 08 
Premiums paid,..........--.+0-+ 12,.00 00 
Checks ana other cash ivems.. 12,761 65 
Exchanees tor Ciearing-house.. 95,366 16 
11,15) WwW 
a 478 4l 
e 286,827 00 
Loxal tender notes... 176,856 Ou 

Redemption fund with U.S: ‘treasurer’ (6 : 
per cent, of circulation) ........+.-+++6. 2,260 00 
weecacesncesensadenwaebeh: a0dtéetése “$1.91 917,079 40 

— LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $200,000 00 
Surplus fund.............+.-cereee 10.00 WO 
Undivided protits...... ecoce 39,261 66 
National bank mokes outstanding 45,000 (0 


Individual deposits subject to Check. 







Demand certificates of deposit 76,307 00 
Certified checks............++«+++« 17,v62 36 
Cashier's checks outstanding 9,500 


Due to other national banks.. 
Due to state banks and bankers. . 


) eee - $1, 
STATE OF NEw York, County ‘or New York, ss 
1, G£u. F. VALL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above > ae is 
true, to the best of my knowleiae “94 lie 
VAIL, Gaabier. 
Subscribed and sworn to x 4 this 28th day of 
Dec., lsso. N. BREWsTER, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
rrect.—Attest: 
an pinay BISCROOUE, 
L. H. LOW, 
A.C. CHENEY, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ReosaL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
the State of New York, at the close of business, De- 
cember 24th, 1885: 





‘t Directo rs. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............seeecececes 666,079 21 
Overdratts.. ...... ° ov 17 
U. 8. bonds to secure cin 300,u00 00 





Come: -house joan corumeates of other 







Other stocka, ‘bonds | and mortgages. 
Due from other national banks...... 
Due from state and pankers. . 
estate, furniture and fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxer ooe.. 
Socks and other cash items.. 








v ges for Clearing- house.. eit 
Bills Of other banks... ....-..ccce.e-seceeees 
Fractional oman currency, nickels and 
= oo. a8 eee ceeces eecccccccescee @ecceecece 972 63 
BPOChe. ...ccccccccccscccccccccercccesescersseecs 885,716 bu 
Lewal: SRIIEDD <ccccsadidtintiedereresen 134,013 00 
. 8. Certificates of cepens for legal 
ae SF 55,000 60 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Yreasurer @ 
per cent. of circulation).........+.0.+.+. 


18,500 CO 





- 85,301,601 45 


Dividends uppaid.......... 
Individual Preuss subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 


Vertitied Checks. .......005-++05+ 79,165 14 
ne to other national ban ase 26,862 
Due to state banks and bankers. eeeccccsceecs 156,967 4a 


WO, sc cbcinah<s > capgsocccosccnownes d 
a or New Your. Counry or New er 88.2 
true, to the best of my ee Y 4, and belief. 


TIEBOUT,Cashier. 
Subopibed S and sworn to bel ore. ine, this @ th day of 


Wm. V. _ Pubis 
otary ic. 
rrect,—Attest: 
e . J. M. Mo LEAS, u, | 
EDWARD 8C. Directors. 





CHARLES CUR Tiss, | 





R=vst. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

TERS’ AND ‘TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of 
New zere. at the close of business, on the w4th day of 


Decem 
BESOURGEn. 





Loans ana discounts. . 


Om, 562,277 95 
Overdrafts 86 













U. 8. bonds to secure circniatio 1,100,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mmoreenase. 4,500 00 
Due from other national banks............ 694,714 93 
Due from state and private banks anda 

i idhapnénddedscesetebasssnactesnbuece 51.355 78 
IIR, cacevanbonducescane os coeee 200,000 U0 
Current expenses and taxes r 171,233 42 
Clossing. ouse loan certificates of other pm 
Checks and other cash items..... 24.814 20 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. -«- 2,814,828 79 
RG EY WIE Necactess -scnrceneee+ecen 196,207 Ov 
Fractional paper currency, nickels asd 

MED. cccccccccsgoctccccccocsococesccesccs 290 00 

Specie. viz. : 

CE Ov ovccc0tscens stccesooe $125,000 00 

Gold Treasury certificates.. %,410,0u0 du 

Gold Clearing-house certifi- 

CATES. .... ceecccreccercercees «ses» 3,131,000 00 

Silver coin...... -- 82,800 U0— 4,698,800 00 
EAGOESORGEP BOCRE, 600000000002 s00scceseseese 202,362 00 
U. 38. certificates of deposit for legal-tend- 

isn die cnatahicnencedncer-thesednctes 750,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. on circulation).............s.0++ 49,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 8,000 09 

iakstndrasteccissetiants«snesrasne 831,022,470 98 


UIABILI TIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus funa 
2 pve profits. . 








Dividends unpai PAAR AT 3,765 U0 
Individuai deposits subject to 
i ndhhinbntiieaneeeedkthenbadina $9,845,139 94 
Demand certificates of deposit 19,025 bu 
Certified checks...............+. 544 45 





Cashier’s checks outstanding... 6 15— 10,429,315 54 
Due to other national banks................ 11,136,115 35 
Due to state aud private banks ana 

I ccnievcscvensusantas ok antes esesecs 3,987,570 37 


- 831,022,470 98 





Total 
STATE oF N 


\EW YO 
1, EDW ARD TOW NSEND. Casnier ot the Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank of New Yurk, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge aud oe lief. 
DWARD TOWNSEND. Cashier. 
Sworn to ond me... before aad this 29tr day of 


K. COUNTY OF N. ¥.: 


Decemper, 8 GRUNHUT. 


Lo 
Notary Public, Co. of N. ¥. 


H. PERKINS. Juz. 
JAMES B PLUM, . 
. W. TOWNSEND, } 


Correct,—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION | oF THE 

TRADESMEN’S NAT K OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, at aay York oy "is State of 
New York. at the close of busimess on the 24th day ot 
December, 1385. 






RESOURCES. 
{pene |. $2,029,082 56 
S. bonds to secure circulauon (par 

alee Pocccesescassaprocogcereccececavasnocerces 100,000 00 
J. §. vonds on hand (par vaiue)........ 52,000 0 
Uther stocks, bonds, and mortgages a 144,099 65 
Due from other national bank ae: 368,475 4g 
Due from state and priv ate baits” ‘and 

MIE coccccecccsersccocece cence eacceeveee 40,229 ag 
Banking house... «- B85, 
Other real estate.........cccccsoes 53,388 77~ 5 





Current expenses and taxes paid 
Premium paid: 



























Other premium 34,171 25 
Checks and other cash item: 38,436 33 
Exchanges tor Clearing-house 178,119 00 
Bills of other banks.. 30,053 U0 
Fractional paper cur: 

59 50 
5,222 v0 
Beene. —V1Z., o1n 
Gold Tr y certificates 69,440 vw 
Gold Ciearing-house certiti- 
cate eB. 10,000 ou 
16,371 00 
6,429 o ea, wed 00 —351,047 00 
ee 138,195 vv 
ce 

‘legal tender’ notes (Sec. 5l! 30,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. Ss. Treasu 

(not more than 6 per cent. on circ ulation) 4,500 00 

Mencia ncsdeppbanndnaiigebidecsianenene "$3,950,551 21 


UIABILIT LES, 
Capital .— paid in 
Surplus fund 
Un --t, protits.. 
Circulating notes received from Comptroll. 
CB ccccgnccccssectnscoccoces Peenteceewecce nesese 90,000 09 














EE MEINE icc. ca cntasaadereedosnounes 1,250 20 
Individual deposits subject to 
2 $1,67 0,274 23 
Demand certificates of deposit. . ai 186 72 
Coptified CROCRS. ....00ccccccccees 7,949 79— 1,760,610 79 
Due to other nationai banks.................. 437,852 07 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
GBs coos cccecccsce eveccececse eecccecccocccccoscs 392,540 28 
Ea ae $3,900,551 21 


a oF NEw YORK, City AND County oF N., Y., 8s,: 
OLIVER &. BERRY, Cashier of The Tradesmen’s 
Netentt Bank, of the City ot New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and a. 
LIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to oy subscribed before me, this 28th day of 
December, 1836. JOHN J. SLATER. 
Notary Pubic, Kings Cu., N. Y. 
Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct,—Attest: 
JOHN GREENOUGH,) 
Gkéy, SLARKRK, 
JAs. Lk. GRANNISS, 


REESE. OF THF, LOR DEZION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NA BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New Yori. 7 the close of business on 
the z4:h day of December, 1585: 

KESUUKCES. 


+ Directors. 
j 












Loans ard discounts (see schedule). $709,624 71 

DVGRREREOR. 600000606602 c0cccccececesese ees 1.517 OY 

250.000 0 

1y,000 vu 

198,392 61 

Due trom caer national banks.......... 49,220 74 
Due from state and private banks and 

bankers (seeschedule)................0s0005 1,329 28 
Banking house.......... B6u,v0u WW 

Uther real estate 14,514 U6-— 74.514 06 

+ Current expense; and taxes paid.. 10,365 bu 

Checks and other casb items (see schedule) 14,ilu 69 

Exchanges tor Ciearing-house............... 64,195 08 

Bulls of other banks. ndaitineth shieesveercueee 486 UU 






certs. a 26u 89 
Bpecie—viz.: “Gold coin... 
‘treasury certificates 6v,;uu W 
Goid Cl'ing-house certificates. 195,000 00 
—- I sem $5,lu); fractional, 
basa ccsestavrcccosecs sees 937 00 a 50 
Legui ‘tender MOBOB, 0.605000. 20ccccercé geeccecgs 34,608 OU 
United States Certificates of Deposit 
tor pace Lender Notes. (Sec. 5193, Key. 
NIN Da oc ctsndsses’ e0ereisndnsscéecges cosceecse 50,000 CO 
Roaemeeinn tuna’ with ‘U.S. ‘Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
TRIB) coovccccs Cocecevcccooccveccccseccceceoece 11,250 00 


Capital stock 
Surplus tund 
Undivided protits.. 
Circulating notes r 











ived from 


COREIIIOE, 0000.00 s0c5002: cscccee 225,000 00 
223,310 00 
3,512 44 
a 91 
Demana eenentes ot deposit.. Se | 
COBURSG CROCKER, 200 ccccccceccccccce aes I, ~ rt 


i 





i nsithebant cute de nlnntn nents ciieieen ne 81,89, 910 15 16 
STATE OF ney, York, County or New YORK, 838, : 
EWELL, Gashier of the Kast Kiver National 
Bank, do | soiemuiy swear that the above — is 
true, to the best of my knowpouye, end bel 
WELL. ‘Cashier. 


Sworn to and subscribed before. m this zéth day 
ot December, 1285. EDW. A. GARTHWAITE, 
Notary Public, New York Co, 
Correct.--Attest: 
CHARLES JENKINS, } 
ELPs. 


wa, Direct 
WM. H.HUME, =f — 








RY RT OF THE CONDITIUN OF THE 
y YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, at 4 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 












ness on the 24th day of December, 

ESUURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. $778,440 11 
U.S. bonds + oy circulation. . 200,000 
Other stocks, bo’ and mortiaxes. 1,110,529 09 
Due trom oer — o—.. 478 54 
Banking-hou 60,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 3,768 34 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 177,656 02 
Bills of other banks. 23.815 Uv 
oP eee 830,265 Ov 
Gold freasury certific 117 ,0uu 00 
Silver coi...... 9,255 06 
Silver Treasury certiticate: 2,670 Ov 
IE MI vc bs cnsnecccccucesncvegsces 186,062 00 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund......... 
Undivided poests.. 
Circulating NOtES,.........06--20e0e 
iativiges ‘de —— subject to 

tines wisecascousccssssesewes $2 619,556 78 
Certified GE weeneeseveésdine 16,161 67—2,635,718 45 


ee "$3,070, 370,929 10 
State 7 New York, Easaty, of New York: 
I, GEO. H. W¥CKOsxF#, Cashier of the New York 
County National Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
GEO. H. WYCKOFF, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed wahese me this sth day of 
December, 15+5, Wis L. PIERCE, 
Notary Public (1), City and rive of New York, 


Coszect—Attess 
RANCIS L, LELAND, } 
Tan PH PARK, ; Directors. 
JOHN M. LILFORD, 


L EPORT_ OF THe CONDITION Or pe 

NATLONAL CHE DROVERKS' 
BANK, at New Vat, 4 the State of Mow York, at tne 
close of business, Decem r 24th, 1885: 











UKCES. 
Loans and GiscCOUnts.........ccseeeeeseseeeee $852,078 e3 
OVOTETAEEB...cccccvecscce seosevesee ee 1.083 56 
U.s. ~—- to secure circulation. S0U,UUU UU 
U. mds on hand.. 340,000 UU 
Other a ks, bonds, aud mortgayes bempnee 129, luv LO 


= house loan certificates of other 


Due ‘froma other national bangs. . 




























Due Irom state banks aud baukers.. 12,541 08 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures. . UU 
Current expenses ald taxes paid.. 24,013 70 
RII ines c spsdecteseces ‘ 4 444 8 
Checks and other cash items. 26,974 32 
Exchanges for Clearlug-Douse. . 967 36 
Bills of other banks 2.,élu Ww 
Fractional peer CESERST, nickels, ‘aud 

CONS. .....+06 ‘ * 1.35. 49 
Specie iailaletaiaie 562,616 du 
Legal-tender notes 14,017 WO 
Kedemption tund with U.S. Treasurer (4 “ 

per cent. Of Circulation )...........seseeeee 13,500 00 

Bo cc ducuvasionianenniad mantodesancses $2,654,737 78 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital ajoek, DE, Diincink cute cescctasaseoees $30,000 OC 
Surplus fuud........ 200,000 UU 
Unuiy ided. ee encecenesnntind b1,304 67 
Natlobul Dunk-notes outstanding. . 236,200 UU 
Dividends unpaid.................. 661 du 
ludividuai deposits subject to check - 1.726,09 U7 
Demand ceruticates of deposit. . 2u,d.3 d4 
OCOPUBOE CROCES. oc ccccccccccccese 34,52/ 33 
Due to others national banks. —_ 25,404 47 
LAX BCCOUME. cocce-corccesece eneceeattecscene b,u64 w 


al : $2. 634,737 78 
. 4 NEw Yors, Clty AND COUNTY OF NEW 


)¥ on WiLLi AM H. CHASE, Cashier cf the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 1s 
true, to the best of my mnowiedse s and belief. 

. CHASE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed betave” me this 29ch day of 
December, Lovo NRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct.—Attest: 


G.G. BRINCKERHOFF,! _ 
H. SILBERHOKN, > Directors. 
JOAN WILKIN, 





I ErOuT OF THE CONDITION OF ~~ 
ERY NATIONAL BANE, at N 
rk, ry “— State ot New York, at tue close of busi. 
oioy December zath, 18d 



























‘ki SUURCES, 
Loans and discounts............cscceceee oo 
OVOLOLalts. . 2... ccc cccccrccersccstocces 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 2.220000 
U.S. DOUGS OD DAD... .......6. cecereceres ese 
Uther stocks, LoudsS, ald mortyayses i 100.363 uy 
Due from other batiouas oaDks...... ° 326,lu0 Li 
ORI GUEREO. 20. cccrccccoosce: seve ° 19.990 SL 
Cuecks and oifer Cash itemis.. 1,u69 37 
bxcnaoges for Ciearing-bouse, 135,483 8 
liis Of OLMEr DANKS..........0.cceeeeseereeee 18,702 Oy 
rractional paper curreucy, a -— 

a Serrrrrererrerrt eee . 5 61 
specie. 536,254 50 
Lewui-teu 1.1,.51 w 
Redemption tund with 5. Lreasurer (6 

pec C&Mt. Of CAFOUIBEIOR).... 0.00000. ccccceses 11,250 00 
Due frum LU. 5. Lreasurer, Other thau five 

per cent. redemmpuon ruud.. nana e 3.680 06 

NR as canstaancnteiecenantesen csecccee $3,387,721 88 

LAA BLLITIES. — 

Capital stock paid in.........ccccoscccsscce > 250.000 Ww 
Surpius lund,........ ‘ 150,000 UO 
Uudivided prollts lil,Je2 63 
Natiolai Dauk-notes outstanding. ne wle,vuu WW 
DEGIOMES BUGERs.0. 00s ccescecescoszeccee 16,160 84 
ludividuai aeposits subject to check..... 2,560,396 7u 
Demand certilicutes of aeposit,.......... e yoy U: 
Cestimed COALCHB..........002ceccee eocccece ° 66,042 67 


Ee ere nee oem NR Ree CET . $3,387, 72) 3 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

i, KICHAKD HASI1L1ON,Uashier of the above-named 
bank, do suvieuiliy Swear Guat the above circa 
true, wo the best of my KuOWledge and belie 

AMILLON, * Cashier. 
Subscribed aud sworn to before me this 25ib Kad of 
December, 130d. HENRY WIDMAYE 
Notary Public, 
Goenect.—Atent: 
ot. R. FOSTER, 
HicHARD as eee. | ! Directors. 





I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHALHAM NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 











im the State ot New York. at the close of business 
December 24th, lesa: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..........ccceceeeeeeeeees $3,907,888 39 
OVOFAPALtS. ..........cccccccsscoes 113 
vu. . bouds to secure circulation... QUU 00 
U. 8S. bouds on Nand...........00- cco 000 
Die! trom other national baLks....... 400,937 54 
Due trom state banks and bankers. 24,531 

estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 20,669 14 
Current expeuses aud taxes paid, 42,773 26 
Checks and other cash 1tems........ ° 35,880 51 
Exchanges for gl house... 894,732 55 
Bills of other banks. 2,200 00 


PEDDICS, ........ 00005 
PN, 64. 00000«0008 
Legai-tender notes............. 
kedemption tund with 
per cent. of circulation)... 











Total....... eoece 0. seesces 
LIABLLI ‘TIES. 
Genital stock pais 
urplus tund.......... 
Undivided | —# 36,924 69 
National banknotes outstanding... 45,000 40 
Dividends unpaid.............. 0.0. _ 58e 75 
ndividual Tepoeits subject to as 4,361,218 23 
Demand certincates of deposit. . 12,332 lv 
Certified CReGKS.................. 215,006 70 
Cashier’s checks “outstanding: 1,040 U0 
Due to other national yo : ee 294 78 
Due to state banks and eo 06b0e- cee ‘216,009 & 
SNE. .000n- Ebene aretenssenae en cscoenseene 86,340, 305 67 
STATE ow NEW. ‘Yorx. County OF NEW YORK, 8.; 


bes ye at. pe ep the sbove-nam ed 
a et the oeare statement is 


eo 
: ra “to the best “m ™: y knowled 
— A REMUS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to aot, 5 this duth day of 


REST. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York, in the 8: ot New York, at the close of 
business, on the 24th da of Bs Pecemsee, 1885: 


R 
Loans and discounts (see schedule ) + 816,466,725 94 
3,982 63 





Overdrafte 













. Ss 
value). 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and” mortgages (see 
schedule)... weeees 289,440 13 
Due from other national bauke.. 1,797,279 36 
Due from state and _— banks aud 
Benbere (see schedule). ee 807 62 
I nxcichemseecteoneece 349,452 61 
Current — enses and taxes paid.. 20,703 72 
ecks and other casn items (see schedule) 730,199 oY 
Exchanges for eae. seeterseeeee 4,073,407 OF 
Bilis of other bank BB .ccccecses 79,043 UU 
y 4,039,275 59 
1,023,044 WO 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 
der notes (Sec. 5, 193, Rev, Stat)......... 50,000 00 
Due from U. 8. ‘Treasurer other than 5 
per cent, redemption tund...... paheihdenliied 16,000 00 
a ee $29,284,311 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital ok —_ Mirwasesvevese on sovcsescos - Creme i) 
Surplus tund........ ° 250.000 UO 
Unaivided 7 hevnccosepegeenane 155,829 85 
State bank Mipculsiion outstanding. ee 6,001 vO 
TE Ss conentasensmisstehanusseecs ne 20,520 50 
Individual deposits subject to pose - 12,471,688 82 
mand certificates of deposit.. 70,980 74 
Certified checks.............. 2,546,156 U5 
Due to other national ban 5,636,083 43 
Due to state —_ private banks one 
DER cccsveccccceccseccscccesses eeccccceccce 2,822,645 7; 7 
Wi stiino cecaneicabekeekensunetntinden dns 20,2843 311 13 13 
STaTE OF NEW York, County oF New YOrx, 


I, DUMON ny CLARKE, Cashier of the ‘American Ex- 
change National Bank, New York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


kuowledge and*elier. 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 29th day of 
December, 1586, BENNETT, 
Not y Pubue, Kings Co, 
Certineate hiea in New York Co. 
Correct.—Attest: 


WM. C, LANGLEY, ) 
W. BA AYAEDCULTING, Directors. 
J.B. MAXWELL, s 


RY OF Thy & OPTION OF THE 
UNITEDSTATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, ip the State of Row York, at the close of business 
December 24th, 1885: 
SESOUBORS. 
Scene and Gissounte.. danmenne eeese 
Overdrat 
U.S. i to secure circulation.. 
Other stocks, bonds, and morteages.. 
Due from other national ban 
ue trom state banks and panier 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures.. 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
, OS) | eee ree 
Checks ana other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 
SE GY SEE cnvacidcccosanapegsocscce 
Fractional paper curre ucy, Dickels and 
POBDICS, ...rcccccceseces Seekcncieneteecdsnnes 
Specks oe cecsceccccceece 
Legal-tender notes........ homeaad ° 
Redemption fund with U. 3. dreveemened e) 
per cent. of circulation).. 





cocee 82, fe 166 65 















“LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus tund........ 
Undivided profits 
Natlonai oank-notes outstanding..... 
Individual deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates or deposit... . 
Guarantee account, accepted checks. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 
Due to other national banks. 






















STaTE oF New Yor«, County OF NEw YORK. ‘ss 
I, E. G. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above. jiamea 
bank, do solemnly swear that the aboy re state ment 
is true, tothe best of my Enowloats and be 
ERMAN, ‘Cashior. 
Subscribed oo sworn to before me ed 2yth day 
of December, 1885. OHN J. MCAULIFFE. 


Not tary Public, 

Correct, —Attest: 
i MURBA 
R. HICKOX 


=e 
¢ Directors. 
TW. CRON 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, of New 
 ongg 4 the close of business on the 24th day of Decem- 










ber, 1883: 
SESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. ‘ $4,557,953 
OVEREEREE, 200 cccccccccese 2 
: 8S. bounds (to secure circulatio 115,000 uv 
- 8. Bonds on hand..... ccccccces 42,000 
Diner stocks, bonds, ana mortgages... 140,109 66 
Due from other national banks. . 2u4,31u 48 
Due from state banks and bankers. 66,728 58 
BankingDouse, ....cccccccccccsccccece 385,000 00 
SE ree ‘ 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. i 54.648 79 
Premiums paid 24,080 00 





ae house loan certiticates of other 
Cheoks ad other ceahi iteuna. 7277000777" 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 





BEND GE GO DOME. anos cccacecerccsescceese 7,500 00 
zoeemenas currency (including nickels).. 56 94 
PPOCIS. 200.2006 





Legal-tender notes, eee 
Redemption fund with U. 8. I 
( per cent. of circulation)..... 





LIABILITIZS. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund... 
Undivided profi 
Nationa) bank-notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 






State banks and bankers 
Certaficates or deposit... 


7,182 31 
—-——- — 5,842,820 51 





Acceptances.. a re 2,559,409 19 

Casnier’s checks. 20.2.7. evcece 268 86 
Titi iinteiabteedeiinenceeciabeneenennes $9, 832,218 80 

STaTE OF New YORK, County or New York, *s.; 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Casnier of the above- 
named <,do solemnly sw tha above state- 
ment is true, to ry oat of my knowledge and belief. 

H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


bean ogg and i to before 7 = 29th day of 


December, 1885. ED CoRE 
Notary Public. 3 N. ¥. County. 
Correct.—Attest: 
WILLIAM D, MORGAN, } 
WILLIAM tURNBULL, _ } Directors, 
YpMUND D. RANDOLPH, | 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 and15 Broad St., opposite N. Y¥. Stock Ex- 
—, Three per cent. interest allowed on deposit 
accoun 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain. Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on mar 
gin. Private wire to Chicago. 


S. F. JAYNE & C0,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn. and subur- 
pecan. ek to loan on Bond and Mortgage. 


o charge for roperty. 
Members of * The, * heal Eptate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limited.’ 


273 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 














D ber, 1886. HN ESSE, 
— LL Public, Kings County. 
Gettente filed s New York County. 

* FRED'K WIEBUSC3, } 
CHARLES HAUSELT,. _} Directors. 
DAN B, SMITH, 


AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A, 
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January 7, 1886.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(23) 23 








| kh o> 
Vo" "WvEsTME WA 


ae Bonas, netting 7 
rest. Prompt pay- 
remitted tree ot 

ce al Estate in Minne- 

cinta: improved tarms in Minnesota, 
bn rem | locations. 
merce. 
fore investing, 5m Real Estate and re Dealer 

. KER 5 MINNEAPOLIS inn., or 
to SAML. BR. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange Pi., New York. 


ee fe +6 
E VAN karte OF “THE 
EFORT. PE Tons L BANK,” at New York, in 
the Stace of New York, C ‘the close of Gasinees on the 
with day of December, | 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........---+++- een aaa t = 
EO A LEE 5 

ey sates bonds to secure circulation sone 

$54 Per CONES, .......ee eens sees eeeeeseeerceere 0,000 09 

ar stock, ‘ponds and mor’ wanes. eageve 171,556 

Ce rom other national bank ‘ 4° 187,964 14 
We cee ene Di aid’ 
Banking-house ie Fe 40.000 00 
y and taxes paid 29,281 17 
fame pela on bonds. “for circula- 


eae paid on 




















Checks aud other cash items........+..-++++ 36,743 
Exchanges for Clearing NR ncciacasnas 300,657 05 
Bills of other banks...........--- petcksddaag 25,320 00 
Spec ae 
Speed coin sa naisishiaennennnn este $267,205 €8 
Gold Treasury certificates... 181,400 00 
Gold Clearing-house certifi- 
COLES. .....000.ceceseccseess -- 50,000 00 ' A 
Silver COM........00-eeeeeeeee 29,228 4U— 527,934 C8 
Legal tender —- id seat 80,900 OU 
kKedemption fund with U. 8. Tre asurer 
(not more than 5 percent. on circula- 
CEOM). oc cepcoccocs- + cccccesercocevcorsesosecge 22,500 Ov 
Dus from U, 3. Treasurer (other than 4 : 
per cent. redemption fund)............+- 4,450 00 
EE cetidiatevens weoeseee $84,523,369 16 
Li I ABILITIES. 
Capital stock pate in,. $560,000 00 
Surplus fund 350,000 U0 
Undivided profits... 98,356 YL 
Circulating notes “received ‘ 
from Comptroller..........- $450,'00 00 
Less amounton hand and in : 
Treasury for re demption.. 10,799 006—— 439,210 00 
Dividende unpa'd,.....-....seeeeeree ceeerens 1,308 WO 
Individual deposits” subject 
BR cescdcecocessesscsateges 2,701,232 93 
ot mene certificates of de- is 
Biben.- scccccoccecsococccocece 4,557 20 
ye tified a 68, 158 42— 4,773,943 55 
Due to other nutonal banks........,.-.++.++: 363,170 WB 
Due to state and private baaks and 
DARKOLS.....ccccccccccccsece vee 





er eT BA.5 
STATE OF New York, County oF New Yor 

I, A. GLLBERT, Cashier ot THE M ARKET } NA’ TION- 
AL BANK, of New York, dosolemuly swear that the 
above ~~ eee is true to the best of my knowledge 


1 beli 
eacalite A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
before me this 29th day of 
0. EWIs, 


Sworn to and subscribed 
Decemb r, 1835. 
Notary Public Kings, County. 





Certificate filed in N. ¥. County. 
Correct,—Attest : 3 
i. DATLES. = 
GEO M. ;COTT, } Directors. 
HENRY yis. JR., 
(QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE MADI- 
SQU BANK on = morning ot Sat- 
urday, the 26th day “of e December, 10s i 
Loans and Geant’ 4s we schedule....... $339,068 43 
Due from directors of the bank, included 
in loans and scounts.... veces + $48,750 W = 
) 


Grerdratts, as per r schedule SERIE LARD 

ust companies, state aud 

national Thanks, as per schedule............. 

Socks and bonds, as per scheduie 

ne 

i S. legal- tender notes and ‘Circulating 

notes of national banks. .............se000- 40,650 00 

os items, Viz.: Bills and stocks 

for the next day’s enshenges.. 











Other items carried as cash.. 2,227 11 
Current expenses............ 1,527 OL 
Furniture and fixtures............0000+- sennee 5,983 55 
Tse. cicenipwatintsumnantxasdevesserecare $625,129 08 
LIABILIT IES. 

Capital stock paid in in cash.. seseeeee $200,000 00 
Surp!us fund cosseoese 10.400 OO 
Undivided profits, ¥ viz.: 

Discount.. B8,(88 64 

Exchange. 232 7 

Interest....... 6,131 70 

Other profits... 6,00 28— 19,552 69 
Due depositors 2s follows, ‘vie 

Deposits subject to check...... see 58 


$ 
Demand certificates of Se 7 


CartiGed COONS... c0c0ccceserse0 465 So 361,662 3 
Due trust companies,atate and natiousl 
banks, as per scheaule..............0++++ _ 83,014 02 


DUD. dadancnatuetinandedindines tnetnnee “BeR5,12 ry % 

State OF NEW XORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 8s.: 
WkITMORE CRYDER, President. aud LEWIS 
THOMPSON, Assistant Cashier, of the MADISON 
SQU4RE BANK, a bank located and doing business 
at No. 23 West 23d St., in the City of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself saith 
that the foregoing repoit, with the schedule accom- 
pauylng the same, is, in all respects, a true statement 
of the condition of the said bank before the transac- 
tion of any business on the zéth day of December, 
183d, to the best of his knowledge and belief ; and 
they turther say that the Lusiness of said "bank 
has been transacted at the location mentioued, and 


Ww. WETMORE, CRYDER, President. 
LEWIs THOMPSON, Assistant-Cashier, 
Severally yo and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 3uth day of December, 1885, ereve le. 
ROBERT MCGILL, 
Notary Public, (1) N. Y. City aid Co. 


QQ ARTERLY STATEMENT OF THE BANK 
Or THE Mb TROPOLIS, onthe morning of Sat- 
urday,. Dec. %th, bin 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and Giscounts..............e2essccsres 
Due from directors of the bank, in- 





$3,172,129 96 








cludea ip loans and discounts..... + 86,000 
OverGdrat tO, ...c.ccccccesece ccccsccess-secccere 2,785 35 
Due from’ trust’ companies, state and 

national banks $22,832 71 
Due from bankers... 4,333 87 
Real estate 3,956 22 
Bonds and mortgages 14,L00 WU 
Stocks and bo 105,450 LO 
U. S. legal tender-notes and circulating 

notes of national banks.......... eorenereee 498,699 00 
ED. tik. Ma ciastibiaenesguaésaccansece 840,154 46 
Cash items, exchanges, etc.......... 247,415 25 
Current expenses anu taxes paid.. 23,275 96 
Due from Lreasurer United States. 6,000 UU 

_ eee ° $5,271,012 78 





a dthtiitnnibeiiiiis tenes 
Surplus,..... 
Undividea protits 
Deposits subject to check... ... $4,250, sy “64 
Demand Certificates of de- 





16,570 93 
63.862 61—4, pry ow S 








el 


Total $5.21 zi, Wu2 7 
State oF New York, Counry OF by YOR 
ROBERT SCHELL, Promdent, and ‘THEV, ROGERS, 
Cashier, of BANK OF THE M ET ROPOLLS. a banking 
association located and doing business at New York, 
a said cones. _ sane uly or. each one 
Imseif, saith that the foreroing i respects, 
true statement of the condition of thes said bank before 
the transaction of any business on the morning of Sat- 


urday. tne twenty-sixth ember, one thous- 
and eight hundred and eighty. ave, Ly seapess to each 
and every of = Gone an particul ahovecnes oe 
according to the best of wei mowiedge and and 
Saint maseentee atanautt 
at the location afo 
pos oC aif President. 
(0. ROGERS, Cashier, 


Severally wobseribed and omy by both deponents, 
the 28th day ot December. 
Swann 0. Evans (ho. oh 
Notary Public, N, Y, Co, 





D. K, on the meorning of Satur- 
hday of ar 
soley nce hone , BOUNCES. 
s and eee oneness 
1 trom sipectons @ of the bank = 
cluded in loans and discoun 
Overdratts.. <enneree 
Due trom state ana natioua 
Banking house and lot 


QuaRF RD BANK, ou OF THE ELEV- 


294,313 66 
















rb 
E 
SRSENS 


Bouds and mortgages. avi) 
dbtocks and bonds 23,491 
asinine 60,297 




















notes of national panko. . 43,278 00 
Bilis and cuecks for the next “day’ & ex: 
+ BAS,025 94 
ri 437 WW— 43,462 94 
Current expenses.......+..... éaceuee eevevoress 6,526 65 
TOtAh. .ccccccccccccccccevccccccesseccccces $1,201,116 16 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock peid Oh ls ccssececanese + $100,000 oo 
Undivided protits—viz.: 
DiSCOUNL, .....ccceeccerseercecs «+ $18,008 21 
Exchange. neeeees 246 5 
Lnterest. eapicriere-cansnemnnee im . 
eccccceccccecoce . ty 
Other profits.. oe 79,027 68 
Due depositors as follows—viz. : 
Deposits subject tocheck....... 993,924 83 
— certificates of de- a 
2,750 00 
1,v21, -~ 56 
3 80 
Total m $1,201,116 Yes 
8 : OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW YORE. 88 
HENKY STEERS, vyeeisent, and CHARLES E 
BKUWN, Cusnier, of ELE TH WAKD 
BANK located and pe business sat No. 147 


Avenue D, in the City of New York, 1p saic county, be- 
ing duly sworn. each for himself saitn that the fore- 
going report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is, 1n ali respects, true statement of the con- 
dition of the suid bank before the transactiop of any 
business on the 26tn day ot December, 1885, to the 

t of his knowledge and belict; and they fur 
ther say that tue business of said ‘punk has been 
trausactea at ibe location mentioned, and not else- 


a HENKY STEERS, President. 
CHAS, E, BROWN, Cashier. 
Subscribed, and swora to by depunents the “8th day 
of December 18d, Delore me, 
JOE W. SWAINE, 
Notary: Public, hings Co. 
_Certificate filed 1x in N. 3 N. Y. Coun 





Qua ARTERLY REPORT OF THE MURRAY 
= hg morning of Saturday, the 
ra — — pr, 
suta day oi Dees RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule...... $1,177,973 79 
Due from directors of the 
bm ene in loans mod 
i 
Overdratts, as per schedule 











QYRA RTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 
VER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, th 
day of December, ‘1885. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discou mtaoe rechedule..,..... 
Due from directors 0! 


ae $1,738,229 51 
included in loans Si discounts. $31,873 46 





Overdrafts, as per schedule................-+. 1,501 79 
Due from’ trust companies, state, and ‘ 
national banks as per scnedule.......... 213,451 81 
ing house and lot, as per 
nian sniesteces seeseess 850,000 00 
Other real estate, as per sched. 
WO rccccccccccccccscccscccccs 19,838 83 
— 69.858 83 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule......... 26.000 00 
Spec i cateinneeehageetecdseoeternenesensnanens 34,<67 BU 
nited States lewal-tender notes and circa: 
lati notes of natioual banks........... 149,424 00 


Cash items—viz. 
Bills and checks for the next 








day’s exchanges............. $159,432 84 
Other items pee as Cash, 
as per schedule............... 76,259 68 
-———— 235,692 62 
Loss and expenses—viz. : 
TAXOS DBIG. ..c.ccccccccccccerese o 65 
Current expenses. egnebbatnss 25,486 21 
— 31,537 86 
Pb dadersinncesteined tisiabiaines e+ ++ B2,500,083 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in im casb................. $240,000 00 
LS EEL eteaowonesce 6u,193 39 
Undiv ided profits, viz.: 
845, eS 38 
7 68 
is 4l 
——— 47,188 47 
Due depositors as follows—viz. : 
Deposits subject to check. ... $1,963,552 4 
—_e certificates of de- 198 6 
epenecenetsoensesocestese 193 7 
otruned EE cchvcadiceenssas inal 16 
———— 2,061,898 45 
Due trust companies, state and national 
banks, a8 per schedule.........-cecceeeessee 100,536 31 
Amount due, not incluaed 
=< either of the above 
ead. 
Unpaid dividends... Crcccccccecccecce 





217 20 






err ee 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY EW Y 
LEVI APGAR. President. aad ED k. GEDNEY 
CasLier of the North Kiver Bank, a bank located and 
doing business at No. 187 Greenwich Street, in the 
City of New York,iusaid county, beiag duly sworn, 
each tor himself saith that the foregoing report, with 
the scheduie accompanying the sawe, 1s, in all re- 
poents, 8 true statement of “the condition of the said 


26th day ot December, 1:85, 

e and beuer; and they turther say that the busi- 
ess Of said balk hus been transacted at the 1oca- 
tion mentioned, and uot “TEV A 


iE. GEDNEX Cc ne — 
ashier, 
Severally subscribed Pm sworn to by both depo- 


nents, the 3uiu day ot December, 188), betore me. 
WM. APGax, Notary Public, New York County. 





U Ans Bey REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MOKR ANK, on the _motning of Saturaay, 
the twenty- +, day of December, 1885 


KESUU RCES. 





108 13 
Due trom trust companies, state and ke 
national banks, as per schedule........... 104,503 79 
Other real estate, as per schedule,. a3 22,405 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 3,000 00 
POCIC.. 2... 2c ceeeccceccccceccccccteecsscceacees 118,983 50 
U. 8. legal-tender notes and circulating pas 
notes of national banks. ..............00++ 117,543 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s _ 
OSXCRANGUS....c.ccccccccce cove $125,926 83 
Other items carried as cash, as . . 
per schedule, .........0--eeeee+ 6,290 97 . 
-—— 227 #0 
Loss and expense, viz.: ‘ 
Current CXPCDBES. ......0+-+seceeeeeceeeere ° 13,532 05 
Assets not included under 
— of the above heads, 
Furniture and fixtures...........sseeeceeeeee 2,750 00 
DUSPELBE ACCOUDL.........- eee eee eocccccccccse 6,126 22 
Datel... cocceccccegyorseepaes 20 avec eee =-B1,759,236 26 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital "7 paid in in cash.... 
Surplus f 
Undiv ided — ante, Viz. : 














iSCOUNL..... cccceese 864,105 23 
Exchange.. oe 8,404 73 
Interedt,......cccccccccccccsees _ id 40 4U 

87,745 36 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. 1,417,165 95 
a certificates of de- 
6,318 Ww 
cértitied checka.. escecsesesess 1i,sth U4 ss 
; — 1,441,254 99 
Due trust companies, state 
aud nationai: banks, as per 
Bchedule, .......scccccccssccees 29,731 91 
s _ 29,731 91 
Amouut not included under 
either of the above heads, 
ViZ.: 
Uupaid Dividends............ pareneseenecnee 504 00 





Det, cncnsnge convncecsesduesereoenmibnas 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 68.; 

WILLIAM A. DAKLING, Vresideut, and ALBERT 
H. GAL, Cuthier ct Murray 1 unk, w bank 
located and doing business at No. idv ‘Cnird Azeame, 
im the City ot New York, in said County, beiug duly 
sworn, each ior huuseit saith that tue foregoing 
report, with the schecule accompanying the same, is, 
iu all respects, & irue statement OF the coudition of the 
Bald bank, belole ihe UaLsaction ol any business on 
the ctih day of December, iotd, tO te best OF bis 
Kuowiedge and veliel; aud .ubey rurther say that the 
business of ruid bank has been trausacted at the 
location mentioned, aud uot elsewhere. 

wit kd Aas A. DARLING, President. 
x. - GALE, Cashier. 

Severally eutigutket and sworn to by both depo- 

nents, the 28th day of Deceuiber, ised, before me. 
iHOMA4S DABLING, No.ary Public, 
City and County of New York. 





QUARTERLY. J REPORT OF THE ORI- 


,»oR the morning of Saturday, 
Decemver 26th, 1083: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, as per schedule.... 


81,575,792 14 
Due from directors of the 











bank, iuciuaed in loans 
MUG GIBCOUNLS.....-.000e0-00% $25,725 Ou 
Overdraits, as per schedule baceretncodpees 8 42 
Due trow trust companies, state’ and na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 117,291 60 
Ban iow: anes and lot, as per 
BOMOEEIE. 0000 coccccesccesscceses ,060 00 
Other —y estate, as per scheduie.......... 900 00 
Bonds and morigages, a8 per schedule. . 7.000 UO 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule peececces 243,625 W 
BPOCI€. .... cece csecees covccesce 340,119 20 
U, 8. Legal-tender notes and 
circulating notes of Lation- 
al bunks...........- sqpececeegce 205,540 00 
Cash items—viz.: Bilis and 
checks ior the next day’s 
GSMOMGMBOB. 0.00000 scccceccecegs 112,487 64 
Otner items goomed | as red 
as per schedule.. 26,075 11 
—_—_—_ 138,562 75 
CPE GB cces cocccesccscccesescss 06 17,985 45 
Fs oc cro ccsienscsnnnterezessbovesenseses 2,726,797 86 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock ......... G00GE..W | s5bR ieesnee $300,600 00 
Surplus fNd.........02- ereeee ceveeeeeeees 260,000 U0 
Undivided profits—viz.: 
OS ae $33,554 u4 
Interest........ . 3,424 52 
Other profits...... 32,397 91 
69,381 47 
Deposits subject to check..... $2,020,255 36 
8 certificates of a 
ben areekbhanndecee sbolessnc’ 1,243 33 
Bertitied i Rnsvseconscee 24,728 95 - 
~eunees 106,257 64 
Unpaid dividends...... seseesdes purhuonens 1,158 76 


otal "92,72 726,79 797 7 86 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Conese oF NEw York, i 
ear W. STARKEY, President, and NELSON 
G. RES, ahier ot the oo — 














Loans and discounts, as ver schedule.... $1,297,383 24 
ue from directors of the 
bank, includedin loans aud 
MIDORI cnca seececeeseceosscoed $47,587 07 
Due from trust Ccouipanies, state and 
national ike, a8 per schedule........ 10,790 04 
Seoces and bonds, as per schedule... ... 42.110 vu 
evecoccereecosccsce 41,713 33 
rts 8. Tewai tender notes ‘and ‘arculating : 
notes Of national banks,............000+ 56,937 Ou 
Cash items, viz: Dbilis and 
checks for the next day’s ex- 
geese = SLA, 23 
Otner items carried a8 ‘cash, 
Es aniasess Vesnvcdved 932 67 
——— 115,666 9% 
Loss and expense, viz.: 
axes paid ° 2,118 59 
Current expenses 165 6/ 
- 2,884 26 
Assets not included under either of the 
ve heads, viz.: 
Furniture aud fixtures. . 8,000 00 
ics ctstccsicidetaieniipit ules + $1,575,256 82 
LIAB. ABILITIES. 
Capital ~~ Paidiu im casd,...... $100,000 94 
Surpius fund........ epeassntadawabvewstees > 3,000 UU 


Undivided pr — viz.: 







$4,647 O1 
13 36 


on 
Due depositors as follows,viz.: acanatens 
Deposits subject w check. 
— ceraticates ot 
1,815,085 17 
67,263 48 
ot the abov e beats, V1zZ.: 
Cashier's checks outstanding. - 2; ad 54 
Unpaid divideuds........ eccccce vu 
eed 27,312 54 
ABI. 0000.00 -ssercsvcccsesecsseceeees Bl, ae Be 


the condition of the saig baLK peture the transaction vt 
aby business on the 2th day of .December, ised, to the 
best of his kKuow.edge and veller ; und they further say 
that the Dusiuess ol of suid bank as Dec trauracted 
at the locuuion mentioned, aud not else where. 
JU cad fe Pe Veew, rresident. 
USINSUON, Casuier, 
Severally subscribea and Sworu to by ‘pow uepo- 
nets, the 28tu day of ——— Le | betore me, 
. H. LIVERMORE 
Notary Public, Ret . ‘New York Couuty, 





DIVIDENDS. 





DE- 
‘the annual election 1 
tors of this hy Tor the ensuing elestion tur direc, 
the Istu day of denwet No, 270 Broaaway, on Tuesday, 

- 0 anu ) 
ona 3 eee ary pext, between the hours of 1 
WM, J. QUINLAN, Jz., Cashier. 

GSTH DIVIDEND. * 


ae NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE 


PER CENT., payabie on and after January, 24, 1886. 
WEST POLLOCK, Secretary, 
New Yor«, December 20th, 1885. 








MERCANTILE Rgscemas. Bank, / 
men York, December zzd, 1885.5 


DIVIDEND. 
T'S DIRECTORS OF tats BANK HAVE THIS 
deciared a dividend of THREE PEK GENS, 
free of Ay payable on and after January 2d, 1s86, 
The transter books will remain closed until that 
te, £. B. SCHENCK, Vashier. 


IFTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 
Con ey Ay N Dec fd, ie Bank, 


NE BE, Dec. 23 
The directors of this bank have to- eer @ 
semi-annual dividend of yg Ee D ONE-HALF 
er cent., peyen. Jan, Sth, 1886, t ich dai 
Cc. 31, the traust — books will Tbe. Pm 
RED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 








m ber, 1886, st of 
and they Turther ' say 
has been transacted at 


not elsewhere, 


business of ‘said bank 
at the location mentioned, and 


CLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to or "both de. 
ponents the wth day of Dossmaies, LL before me. 


E. 
Notary Public, New? York County, 








M 
“BW apne} 
Dec. 2ist, 1885, 


ae DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 

a dividend of THREE PER CENT. (3 per cent.) out 
of,the earnings of the past half-year, payable January 
2d, 1886. Transfer books will be closed December 2ist 


and ed 
reopened W18 THOMPSON, Assistant Cashier 





THE Bape or ew York, N. B. A.,) 


w Yorx. Dec. 22d 
T= BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of five per cent. free of tax, 
pay yable on and after Jan. Ist, i86. ‘ihe transfer 
k wi'l be ciosed until Jan 4th, 1886. 
E, 8S. MASON, Cashier. 


THE MARKFT Parsons BANK 


w YoRE. Dec, 22d, 1 885.5 
DIVIDENDCF FOUR. (a) PER CENT., FREE OF 
tax, will be paid to shareholders, from the earn- 
ings ry =] current #ix months, on and after Janu- 
ary 2d The transfer books will remain closed 
until that 2 date. A. GILBER!, Cashier, 


LEATHER Mamqpacrgeney NaTION4L ag t 
w York, Orcember 26th 
One HUNDRED “AND *IFTH DIVIDEND. 
dividend of five per cent. apoe, the capital stock 








oe. ISAAG B. WALKER, Cashier. 


ANK OF AMERICA. New York, Dec. 24 
pues PRESIDENT AND DIK eCTOU OF 
ANK OF AME BIOe pers this day de- 
clared a anteed ot FOUR DP R CENT. for. the 
current 81x monsas BY ple to the stockholders on 
audafter SA January 2d, 1856. 
he adh sy Usb will remain ¢losed from this 
day until the morn. See Vee f Jonuary 6th, 1886. 
LAS B. PRAT C, Cashier. 
C'xew vor SAVINGS §tANK OF THE CITY OF 
New York, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, corner of Canal 


FIFTY. FLRS T SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF IN. 


at the rate of THREE AND O 
CENT. per annum be paid to de; ositors onand after 
January 18th, un all sums of %5—and up to $3,000 — 
which have remained on deposit for the three or six 
months ending December 3ist, 1885. 

Bank open wor dei day trom 10 A.M. to 

RD A. QUIN ‘TARD. President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLEs W. HELD, Cashier. 


MAS HATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


NEw York. Dec. Mth, 1885, 
69TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared in 
terest on allsums remaiving on Deposit during the 
three or six months ending December 8ist inst., at 
the rate ot THREE AND OND-HALF per annum on 
$500 and under, and THREE PER CENT. on the ex- 
cess of $500, not exceeding $3,000, Payable on and 
after tne third Monday in January next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President 
C. F. ALvorp, Secretary. 
MVHE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
York, December 22d, 1485.—A dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. (3 per cent.), free of tax, will be paid to 
= stockholders of this Bank on and after January 
‘ OLIVER F. BERRY, 


Bowery SAVINGS BANK. 














Cashier. 





New York, December 14th, 1885, 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, on all sums cf 
Five Dollars and upward, and not exceeding 
Three Thousand Dollars, which shall have been 
deposited at least three months, on the first day 
of JANUARY NEXT, will be allowed to the de- 
positors, and will be payable on or after MON- 
DAY, JANUARY 18th, 1886, in accordance with 
the provisions of the By-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
EDWARD WOOD, President. 
Rosert Leonagp, Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers Street, N. Y. 








New York, December 81st, 1885. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have or- 
dered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto, for the slx months ending this date, at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3) Per Cent. per 
annum on all sums up to the limit of three thousand 
dollars ($3,000), 

Interest will be credited under date of Jan. Ist. and 
will ke payable cn and after Monday, Jan, 18th, 1886. 


HENRY L. HOGUET, President 
Davip LEpwitT#, Comptroller. 
RVING sAVINGS REN StubET) OS” 
Your. 5 wR 30th, 1885, 


The Trustees of this Phen tn have declared in- 
terest for the 81x months ending De 





of 3,00 and under, pay ee on apd n, Isth, 
1886, JOHN CASTREE, Presideat. 
_C. D. Heatcn, Secretary. 


75TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution. 


nq. _SCHANBERS STREET, i 
w YORK, December 29th, 1885.‘ 
NTEREST HAS* BEEN “DECLAK KED FOR THE 
the three and six months ending December 30th, 
1885, upon all acconnts entitled thereto, pot exceedin 
three spoussnd dollars at the rate of THREE AN ND 
ONE-HALF P. Bett. Ee annem, oh oe after 
Jan. luth, ie. WILLIAM H. SLi President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, NSereley. 


METROPOLITA n Fo aa BANK. 


Oppo r Institute, 
8I ty. NETS 


th, 1885, 
Interest for ee eo belt reer, vgnding Dec. 31st, 1885, at 
the rate of TH NE-HALF per cent. per 
annum, will be sedan to doposdose entitled thereto 
under the by-laws of the bank and the laws cf the state, 

Interest payable Jan. Wth, | 

Deposits 9) on or befor. » 7 9th will draw in. 
terest from Jan. Ist. 3. W. SNEDEN, Preaident. 

G.N, CONKLIN, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NO. 74. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 
New York, December 9th, 1885, 

The Board of Directors have declared a Quarterly 
Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this Company from the net 
earnings of the three montha ending December 8ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer, om and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders of 
recora on the 19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on 
4th day of January next, 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 7, 1886. 








BAM CEES SAVINGS BANK, CORNER THIRD 
AND FORTY-SECOND STREET.— 

pay FIRST DIVIDEND.—On and after January 
re order of the Trustees, a dividend at the 

rate’ of THREE AND ONG-HALY PER CENT. per 
annum will be paid depositors entitled thereto, on all 
ou. Money Sine ie on or before 


Ww. G. ConkKLIn, gue 4 


ELECTIONS. 


MURRAY ant W YORK, THE CITY OF 

New York, Dec. 18th, 1885, 

TP\HE ANNUAL ELECTION’ FOR THIR 

directors of this bank will be held at the bank- 

ing oo corner of Third Avenue and Foity- 

seventh Street, on b FURSDAL,  Jognary 19th, 1886, from 
12 tol o’clock P.m GALE, Cashier. 


THE : Tagpeswan's NATIONAL | 
K 


w YorK, Dec. 
N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS BA 
also for inspectors of the next ensuing elec- 
tion will be held at the banking-house on TUESDAY, 
January 12th, 1886, bet tween the hours of land? P.m. 
LIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 


[HE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF 
the City of New Yo en. 
. December 9th, 1 


w YorE 
The annua! election for directors of this age will 
ae a at ke te house. 1 Broadw ay, on hay 
ay, Janua olls oO » re ) 
x > iG. SHERMAN 














Cash‘er. 





Tue IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ » eee Banx 
or K, 
Nuw York, Decemb.r 
he annual election for directors of his’ Bank will 
be held at its pagking rooms, corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, T ay. sonnary 12th, 1886. The polis 


will be open from 12 M, 
ED WaRD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





Tae NATIONAL — oy THE REPUBLIC, ?/ 


w Yo K, Dec. 8th, 1655.5 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FoR 3 DIRECTORS ‘or 
this Bauk will be held at the Banking houre on 
Tuesday, January 12th, 1886, between the hours of 


12 M. andi P.M 

o_o E. H. PULLEN, Casbier. 

BAe RIVER NATIONAL BANK. AN ELECTION 
for Directors of this Bank will be held at the 

banking house, No. broadway, New York, on 

Tuesday, + ee lzth, 168. ‘Iclis open frum 2 tos 


k 
—— Z. B. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE NaTIowAL PARK BANK, 
or New Yore 
ecelr mber tuth, 1885. | 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank for the election of direetors tor the ensuin, 
year will be held at the banking rooms, 214 and 21 
eeewee,, oe } SaeaEnD, January 12th, 1886, from 


noon until 
E.K WRIGHT, Cashier. 





Ns TIONAL Dyyouays AND DROVERS’ pane 
New York, December 9th, 1885. 
T HE ANNUAL. ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank will be heid at the Banking House, 
No. 124 Bowery, on Tuesday, comeery i2th, 1886, be- 
tween the hours of 12m. andi 
ah CHASE, Cashier. 





ovRtz NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 

NEW YORK, New York, December &th, 1 
‘The annual meeting of the stockholders of thie bank 
for the election of directors will Le held at their bank- 
ing house on Tuesday, the 12th eng ot January, 1386, 
between the hours of 12m. and | P. 
H. BUCK HOUT, Cashier. 


Commercial 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. James A. Hearn, one of the oldest and 
best known dry goods merchants in this city, 
died,on Sunday evening last,at his residence on 
Fifth Avenue, 

Mr. Hearn was born in the Isle of Wight No- 
veinber 5th, 1810, and came to this country with 
his parents in 1821, and settled in Philadelphia. 
Young Hearn there entered a dry goods store as 
clerk, where he made rapid progress in obtain- 
ing a thorough business education. His active 
habits and refined tastes eminently fitted him 
to be a merchant, and the results have steadily 
shown that he was wise in choosing his vocation, 
Mr. Hearn removed to this city in 1834, and 
entered the dry goods establishment of his uncle, 
Mr. Aaron Arnold, who afterward founded the 
great dry goods firm of Arnold, Constable & Co., 
whose place of business for many years was in 
Canal Street. In 1842, in connection with his 
brother, Mr. Hearn organized a new concerns 
under the name of Hearn Brothers, and went into 
business on Broadway. In1856, on the retirement 
of his brother from the firm, he continued the 
business under his own name. In 1860, his son, 
Mr. George A. Hearn, was admitted to the firm, 
under the partnership name of James A. Hearn 
& Son. Later, after the removal of the business 
to West Fourteenth St., his grandson, Mr. Ar- 
thur H. Hearn, was also admitted. The energy 
and push of his young partners gave the concern 
rapid progress and high credit iv all business 
circles as a first class, safely-managed, mercan- 
tile firm. We have had a somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Hearn for nearly forty 
years, have watched his progress, and kuow 
that his course, as a business man, has always 
given him a good name and made his establish- 
ment popular with the people. His successors 
bid fair to do honor to their training, and fully 
retain the best wishes of numerous friends. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business transacted in the market 
for dry goods has been of a limited char- 
acter during the past week, owing to the 
interruption occasioned by the festivities 
of the New Year holiday and the arranging 
of plans for the future. The year 1896 
opens under most favorable auspices, and 
the temper of trade indicates that new busi- 
ness will rapidly develop under the inspira- 
tion of the strong feeling of confidence 
which pervades the outlook of the future 
and the healthy condition of the trade 
generally, The job of stock-taking was 























finished during the week, and many of the 
leading firms have been very busy in open- 
ing fresh lines of domestics, dark prints, 
ginghams, dress goods, etc., in which occu- 
pation they suffered very little interruption 
from customers who were few and far 
between. Retailers have been so busy in 
some instances that it bas been difficult for 
them to supply the demand to their satis- 
faction, much less keep their stocks well 
assorted. 

The general tone of the market in all 
departments is firm, »nd advanced quota- 
tions have already been made on some 
lines of goods. Stocks of clothing woolens 
are in excellent shape as a rule, and flan- 
nels, blankets, Kentucky jeans, doeskins, 
and miscellaneous woolers are in light 
supply as compared with the same period 
in former seasons. Fair business has been 
done in hosiery and knit underwear and 
the prospects are bright for a lively trade 
this month, as jobbers are pressing for early 
deliveries from the manufacturers. The 
fall trade in heavy underwear has been 
very satisfactory, and the distribution of 
wool and cashmere hose, Jerseys, cardigan 
jackets, and some descriptions of fancy knit 
goods has been larger than for years past. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 


The foreign goods department reflected 
the same general condition, and quiet, as re- 
gards business, reigned supreme, the trans- 
actions being confined almost wholly to 
orders by telegraph or mail. The jobbing 
trade was also quiet; but *‘ stock-taking ” 
has disclosed the fact that jobbing stocks 
have been reduced tuo a very low point, and 
that the business of the past six months has 
been fairly satisfactory. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND GLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James M'Creery & Co, 


Commence on Monday, Jan. 4th, their 
aa SALE of SILKS and VEL- 
S 


HEAVY REDUCTIONS have been 
made in all Sections of the Vast Stocks 
which they exhibit. 

Am early inspection Is invited. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agents tor the 


GLIFTON SILK MILLS. 


OF GOOD NEWs TO_ | 
GREATAMERICAN g iL A b I KE Ss: 
“i offered. et your time 

u eaaees for eer ur celebrated 


eas an 
Deaueital Gold ‘Be a 
hina T 















Dinner Set, or 
Decorated Toilet Set. For ! full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 2%. #1 and 83 Vesey St.. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


oa Seng sits Cassa, Cabinets, Chases, Print 
bald Blocks for Engravers. tat- 
tern Ly for Machinists, 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & FOMPANY. 


lio Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch st" 








Iusurance. 


THE REASON WHY. 


THE collapse of the Mutual Self-Endow- 
ment and Benevolent Association of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has already been noted as an 
item of current news, although the remark- 
able fact was not the collapse, but the ez- 
istence, of such aconcern. A variety of rea- 
sons are sometimes offered, after a popu- 
lar election, to account for the defeat of 
this or that candidate; but the reasons can 
be summed up in one—that the defeated 
candidates did not have votes enough. 
Similarly, the collapse of this Jate Texas 
concern occurred because it had not money 
enough, or because it was a bubble con- 
cern which promised to work financial 
miracles Advocates of assessment schemes, 
however, have attempted to assign reasons; 
as if the collapse were an exception to 
fixed and general rules, instead of an 
ordinary obedience of them, the apol- 
ogists, naturally, being unwilling to 
confess to the real facts. The assessment 
organ, Our Society Journal, tries its hand 
at apology, and says: ‘‘The trouble with the 
company seems to have been that it under- 
took to do an endowment insurance busi- 
ness upon the assessment plan: a scheme 
which must always prove fallacious.” It 
also says that ‘‘Endowments cannot be pred- 
icated upon casual assessments, nor paid 
with surplus left over after paying death 
claims.” A shrewd old judge once gave a 
bit of advice to a younger brother, just 
about to take his seat on the bench, in this 
wise: ‘‘ Announce your decisions without 
fear; but beware how you give your rea- 
sons for them, as thus you lay yourself 
open to attack.” The spirit of this advice 
is forgotten; assessment organs attempt to 
break the force of the collapse of assessment 
concerns, and in their explanations are be- 
trayed into admissions damaging to their 
own cause. Endowment inzurance can- 
not be managed on the assessment 
plan, because ‘endowments cannot be pred- 
icated upon casual assessments.” As all 
life insurance must stand upon getting in 
money enough, this is a confession that 
‘casual assessments”—which, of course,are 
payments not definitely fixed in advance in 
date, number, and amount, but determined 
by the ‘‘casual’”? occurrence of death 
claims—will not provide funds for endow- 
ments. But why not? There is no reason 
why not, to be found in the difference be- 
tween a plain life aud an endowment 
policy. The latter is simply a promissory 
note, to mature in say twenty years, with a 
contingent maturity earlier. It costs the 
holder more, because the maximum length 
of its term is fixed, and is fixed to come 
sooner than the ordinary policy may ma- 
ture. It requires of the company, for the 
same reason, a larger and more rapidly 
accumulated reserve; but, as insurance 
is in these times conducted, there is no es- 
sential difference between the two forms. 
The endowment requires more, because it 
does more and is more; but its requirements 
are no worse, and are met with no greater 
difficulty, than in case of the simpler pol- 
icy. One pound weight on the end of a 
lever will lift ten pounds at the other end; 
twenty pounds can be lifted with two 
pounds by the same lever. 

Endowments cannot be ‘ predicated 
upon casual assessments,” nor can they be 
**paid with surplus left over after paying 
death claims.” This ig no nearer the truth 
than to say that a pound of feathers, at- 
tached to the end of a lever, will lift less 


or more on the otherend than will a pound 
of lead. We ought rather to say that this 


is not true in the sense intended, which is, 
that endowments cannot be so handled 
while other forms of life insurance can be; 
as a literal and independent statement, 
however, it has our cordial assent. It is 
the distinction the apologist seeks to make 
between endowment and other forms which 





is unreal. He views the maturity of an en- 
dowment as a fixed and certain event, 
which, therefore, cannot be ‘‘ predicated 
upon ”—that is, provided for by—casual- 
assessments; yet nothing, not even the 
arrival of the year 1906 twenty years hence, 
is more fixed and certain than the death of 
any individual. Thisis a fact in definitions of 
words, and it allows no argument. Mak- 
ing the admission that an endowment is 
too certain of maturity to allow fouud- 
ing it on uncertain assessments, it inevita 
bly follows that a life policy, which is 
equally certain to mature, and esses the 
same certain uncertainty (the liability to 
become a claim to-day) as the endwoment, 
cannot be safely founded on uncertain 
assessments; thus the apologist unthink- 
ingly points ‘bis argument against his own 
side. Money is money, as weight is 
weight; and money has equal weight 
regsrdless of its source. The *‘ casual as- 
sessments” are ample, if they yield enough 
money and at the time when required. 
The *‘ surplus left over from death claims” 
is ample, on the same condition. Whether 
it is derived from assessments, or from the 
collection-boxes in the churcbes, or from 
a legacy from admiring philanthropists, or 
from the profits of a lottery, or from @& 

urse found in the street, or from the 

abors of pickpockets, or ‘from whatever 
other source, it matters not. Get enough 
money in, and in time enough; this is all 
the essential demand in avy form or 
method of insurance. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


For many years the readers of the New York 
daily papers have been accustomed to see, on the 
morning of the 1st day of January in each year, 
the annual statement of the above Company, 
This year they were not disappoiated. The Com- 
pany’s statement shows a continued and healthy 
increase of business. During the year, their re- 
serve, surplus, and total assets have all been in- 
creased. The Company is doing a very sound, 
healthy and conservative business under the 
able direction of T. H. Brosnan, President; C. 
P. Fraleigh, Secretary ; A. Wheelwright, Assist- 
ant- Secretary, and Geo. H. Burford, Actuary. 











1861. 1885. 


Massachasels “Wnt Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience,” 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





E, W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERKLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 














69th Semi- Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1885 
CASH CAPITA eco OU 00 
I e for a ae , ee 89 
Reserve for all other liabilities....... 1 73 61 
TT <dclabcadseinaedbabeninann 331,447 sv 
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AN, President. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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PROMPT. 


LIBERAL 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Coa,., 


OF PHILADELPAIA. 
neerporated Third Menth, 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodatior 


to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 


- GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company- 
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OFFICE OF THB 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY MTH, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 8let December. 1844. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from, lst Jau- 
uary, Iss, to 3lst December, 1884. 





banece 83,958,189 44 
Premiums on efistes not mote off Ist 
DE, Gilissenscareneevtceseesscevees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums.................+++ -_ 85,405,796 14 i 
Premieme marked off =, Ist January, 
beocsnesneee 84,066,271 04 
Losses Bye during the sam = 
beccenesiseseousccene “2 Bz, 109,919 2 
Returns of Premi 
ums — =. 
penses..... - 8787, 738 w 








La Ci ,» and other Stocks. 88,776,685 00 
Stocks and otherwise. 2,005,100 v0 
Rea! Estate eae claims due the Cueany. 

estimated at... - 440,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable. 1,454,959 
Cash in Bank...........-... 261,544 65 
AMOUDL.........ccccccccccerereessers 812,93%,289 35 
Bix per cent. on the ding certificates 


of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
lewai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the timé 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 18¢4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 





By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

J. D. JONES, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, ’T B. MINTURN, 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID WILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTY, 
A.A. RAVE JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ORACE K. THURB 
HORACE GRA WILLIAM D 
WILLIAM KE Vines, JOHN L. RIKEK 
WILLIAM H. MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
C. A. HAND. EZORGE BLISS 

D. HE TT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM b. MORGAN 

URDETT. Isang BE 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres dent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres't. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
ony con cause after three years 
th Claims paid at once as scon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


rit forms of Tontine Policies issued 
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Insur’n¢e 


co.. 


Philadelphia. 
et FIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT. 





Cash 
Reserve for Fei reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 


and all claim 
Surplus... 








LIFE INS 
ANCE ECO. _ 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


J a.S WINCHESTER 
Vice-president. 
R. E. BEEonER, 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See charter. 


OFFICE: 








SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


THE 





PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 





i TI assis dinceceiitiinnnstavittirtiurszidoseneersvisiastassnstiaxcresssinees $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..............cccccccssecseeeeceeeeeseeees 257,608 78 
Reserve for Re-insurane..............ccccccscssscssessccccesscssesecsees . 1,286,661 94 
i ast de sesvsaratntvesicetenshictsvices kisebieerscobsanésieenscmeshaweiie 772,687 19 

I I giiieescidicciceendnbsiiicbiinniomctemnael .... $4,316,957 91 
H. KELLOGG, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 


G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 







































































A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCE, Vice-President. 

A. H. WELCH, 2d V.-Pres’t. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintenaent of Agencies. 
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Hermann C, von Post, 
GerorGe C. RICHARDSON 
ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
WiuiaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp Starr, 


Samuet E, Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
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Seymour L. Husrep, Lewis May, 
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gorGE H, ANDREWS, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Georcs F, Baker, 
Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
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Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
a $14,240,475 39 PRONE a Ta Lantern Fee SMe Sant een .€108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Disbursement Account. No - Ann. a No rane a 
4 ‘ayme ° 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 —symee me 
Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, dem. 
“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 put : “inet 61 Or. 204 31 pitts 1885 *enncaass 61 $23,061 “ 
“ ae a m — nuities.. . 7 mium Annuities. . 
Annuities, Dividends Annuities Issued........| 5 1,756 70 || Annuities Terminated..| 5 1,909 90 
and Surrender Values. 3,603,970 85 a ———- 
FOI nthe we 06 $23,505 97 || 06 $28,565 91 
Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 Snwashee hone. 
New Policies issued.......... 17,463 No. Amount. No. Aroount. 
New Insurance written..... . $61,484 550 
Policies in fence, Jan. Futictes in force, Jan. 
P Sf Serres 110,990 $342,946,032 MR. esecseene. sees 114.804 $351,789,285 
Condition, January Ist, 1885. Assumed. . 11,194 34,675,989 Terminated...... | 7,280 832, 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 122,184]  $377,622,021 122,184 | $37,622,021 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 | 27: Revenue Account. Cr 
To Baiance from last account.... $94,972,108 86 By id Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 63 
Surplus by State Standard “ Premiums received......... +e. 18,850,258 43 pa Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
(estimated)...........4- ‘ $10,000,900 “ Interest and Rents......0..... 5,245,060 98 { “Ake 
Policies in force..........+++ 78,047 ae Annuities. anita 2.0% 08 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 “ J tenn AEF Policies ana = 
aera RET ymened Additions.. ..... .. 8,087,696 17 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 Total Te. Polley hold} 
Death Clams paid. —s (ncome from Interest. alos ommissions «(Payment 
1880, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. — Sa future)... 907,846 19 
1881, 2,013,208, 1881, 2,432,654, een eee ee 181.172 38 
= “ co 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. ie os Speuernety ay ae | 
1883, 2,263,002. 1883, 2,712,863. 2 ance to New Account 97,009,913 08 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, $114,067,427 27 “$114, ,067, 427 2 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 188%, 151,760,8z4 ”° Reserve ot Some p= 4 om... —— ana s By Bente ay by Mortgages $16 9m, 
— vs ms eath not yet due... DMMesed cesses oe 6 9,527 96 
Jan, 1, 1883, 60,800,296. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. “ Prom! aa ud in advance... 27477 86 || “ Ucited states ates and other Honda "34,328.82 08 
an. f Jan. us an ntingen uar- * Loans 0} BGs ssadeaKe 898, 9 
7. Se 2, ee ee ncccttarecee-- gasnsi < Miho 10,282,653 06 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, = Gash in Banks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... .. 644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued. . 1,262,418 54 
Th L t t ; “ Premiums deferred, quarter rly 
6 Latest Advance m Life Insurance and semi-annual........... 108,115 38 
“ Premiums ~ pea principally 
SOP DI ascccsce o veces 138,714 51 
18 THE “ Suspense yo 314 
ii > - “ Agents’ Balances... 7,196 
Non-Forfeiting Limited $10,876,178 51 $108,876.178 51 
Tontine Policy ta NOTE aif the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
over $1: 
From the Surplus, as ap’ in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
OF THE ticipating Policy which s be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 
FE iiinints 46 0nd nanincinersietesetins becesne $sdseheas sonwesnntinauins eve ++. $103,876,178.61 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. Naw Youk, January 21, 1885. 
ee BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BrenJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENs, Seo 
Assets.......... + -+++-817,095,567 10 


Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com. 
js of At soeewment Lay od for precisely thy 


same eretofore c anped ta 
icies. PY hese policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, Massach' 
setts non-forfeiture law of 
Cath surrender = eA up insurance values in. 

doreed on every policy 

Pamphlets ex anatory of the New putas mayb 
had on application at Company's Office. 


POST-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON 


Liabilities. coceee - 14,700,116 37 
Total mieten. .. 82,395,450 73 
The attention of_the aime is coped | to the New 


whole Life Pol- 


and are aoe to the u- 





MANHATTAN LIFE. 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, { Brooklyn, cor, Gourt ane 
Oo ee Broo Court and M 
mn kiyp, cor. © . >) 2 


Reserve for reinsurance........ aa 10 
449.586 OU 


Reserve for all other claims... 
Capital — in Cash 





Net Surplus... 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885. 84,938,501 | 92 
This Company ducts its busi under the 








cestrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
twe satety Funas together equal $1,200,000. 
DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPOR, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
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Old and ¢ Houng. 


“A MOMENT’S ORNAMENT.” 
A REMINISCENSE OF “H. H.” 








BY MARY ELWELL. 


We strolled along the Princeton road. 
The day was wondrous fair ; 

A day to make one young again ; 
A sparkle in the air! 


Blue gentians and the golden-rod 
Were all in glad array. 

Their heavenly blue and golden hue 
Transformed the dusty way. 


We thought of Wordsworth’s dearest lays, 
Of Whittier’s tuneful song. 

Just then the coach came rumbling on ; 
And ‘ coach and four” belong 


To fairy-land and folk, you know; 
The hurrying horses pranced ; 

The driver’s whip snapped brisk and clear; 
The red wheels whirled and danced. 


One fairy lady rode within ; 
A fairy of renown; 

She seemed the spirit of delight 
Come hasting into town. 


Her radiance rivaled sunshine clear ; 
Her eyes the gentian’s blue 

And oh! her smiles as happy were 
As Eden ever knew! 


Quick glances sought, with eager love 
And recognition sweet, 

The nodding flowers and waving grass 
And clouds and shadows fleet. 


Who is this ‘‘ Phantom of Delight”? 
Has she swift wings? I said. 

This creatare so transcendent fair, 
By loving fancies led? 


*Twas just a passing gleam, and yet 
Our very souls were stirred. 

Who could it be! We asked a name, 
And Helen Hunt's we heard! 


Truly, her presence uttered thought 
From sources grand and high ; 

Friendship and love and poesy 
Lived in her ardent eye. 


<i 


A SERIOUS MASQUERADE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 
AUTHOR OF .“ AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “A GENTLE- 
MAN OF LEISURE,” ETC, 








Just after a burst of the sunniest good_ 
tidings for Ernestine Averill and her sister 
Letty, the darkest of all human experiences 
had befallen them. They had neither of 
them been old enough when their father 
died to remember his death; in both thejr 
recollections it was only a mere driftjof mem- 
ory’s vapor, low at the horizon of childhood. 
But, with their dear mother, all was so dif. 
ferent! They clung to each other with a 
sort of terror as they looked down through 
the glass beneath which it gleamed, at the 
beloved face that had somehow changed so 
dreadfully without changing at all! She 
had died without apparent pain, and sud- 
denly enough, as it seemed to the two girls, 
since they had had little more than a fort- 
night to watch by her and nurse her, 
thinking, through half that period, that it 
was Only one of mainma’s ‘“ bad attacks.” 
Then had come the swift, realizing thrill of 
danger, the somber noveltv of the doctor’s 
repeated visits, the strain, the vigil, the 
agonized suspense, and then the , blank 
sense of utter loss! 

It was a very modest funeral; for Mrs. 
Averill, although she had been of note and 
place in the world at a more youthfultime 
of her life, had slipped among those great 
battalions of the forgotten, which poverty 
may be said to command as general-in- 
chief. The girls had always recalled with 
pride that their mother had known finer 
surroundings in her girlhood than they; 
she had dwelt otherwhere than on the fifth 
floor of the ‘‘ Lancaster” flats in East One 
Hundred and Seventh Street. Still Ernest- 
ine and Letty had been very happy here; 
they had rarely felt at all like complaining, 
except in that vague way of joining in the 
general human protest against the entire 
scheme of creation. ‘‘Society,” in these 
suburban quarters, remained as yet only a 
matter of nebulous beginnings. Still, for 
Letty, whose neat little foot was gifted with 
a “‘fantastic toe,” there was not seldom a 
merry dance on some fellow-lodger’s car- 
pet or in some neighbor’s cozy little house. 
As for friends, the Averills had made some 
prized ones, whose culture, in many ways, 








quite equaled their own—leaving what 
Letty used to call Ernestine’s ‘superior 
intellect” quite out of the question—and a 
few others, by no means so endowed with 
cultare, but who proved to the girls in their 
bereavement that sweet and quick sym- 
pathy may not depend upon a Parisian pro- 
nunciation of French or a close acquaint- 
anceship with Herbert Spencer’s essays. 

The excitement of all the woful prepara- 
tions for the burial kept both sisters up 
until everything was over; and then the 
inevitable dullness and languor of grief suc- 
ceeded. The Averill family had lived on 
its income, such as that was. Circumstance 
now demanded of them no active toil. It 
would surely have been betfer for Ernestine 
if this had been true. She moved from 
chamber to chamber, somehow reminding 
her sister of Dante’s Beatrice, with her deep- 
folded blond hair, and her shining blue eyes 
and herunfamiliar black dress. ‘‘ Beatrice, 
I believe, wears white in the famous pic- 
ture of her,” Letty would mentally con- 
tinue. ‘‘ But that makes no difference. I 
suppose nearly all saints have an expres- 
sion in common.” 

It is hardly exaggeration to say that Let- 
ty secretly thought Ernestine a saint, 
though there was a spice of roguery and 
drollery in this yourger sister that often 
made her act as if she had no such convic- 
tion whatever. Just now she was brim- 
ming with compassion for Erncstine. She 
knew that her sister suffered more than 
she. It was not to be expected otherwise. 
Ernestine had the sensitive, susceptible 
nature of a born poet. The sky must be 
bluer, the woods greener to her, than to or 
dinary mortals. And so Letty, while she 
felt her own unhealed wound ache, pitied, 
with fondest feeling, the pain of her sister. 

It was now commencing to look like 
spring. Across the way from the ‘ Lan- 
caster,” as evening followed evening, the 
girls began to watch how each twilight 
seemed to linger a little longer over the 
huge blocks of blasted granite lying in the 
open building-lots. And one evening, as 
they stood looking out of the window, in 
their morning gowns, with that fresh 
loneliness which firelight always brings to 
grief, Letty said: 

‘* Ernestine, isn’t it strange you don’t hear 
from L—— & Co.? I mean about the novel, 
you know.” 

Ernestine started, and shot a surprised 
glance into her sister’s round, rosy face. 

‘“‘Upon my word, Letty,” she said, ‘I 
had almost forgotten about the novel. 
Hadn’t you?” 

‘Not quite,” answered Letty, with a 
touch of melancholy demureness. 

One day, about eight months previously, 
Ernestine had come to her sister and an- 
nounced in tones of the most solemn mys- 
tery that she was going to “‘try and write a 
novel.” 

“Try?” Letty had repeated, as soon as 
her joyful surprise was over. ‘‘And why 
shouldn’t you try?” Of course you will 
succeed, Ernestine, if you only choose to 
work hard enough.” 

Letty’s faith in her sister’s ability was 
boundless, ,unless it might be measured by 
her love, though, for that matter, her love 
also transcended limits. The sisters agreed 
that they would not mention a word abo ut 
the proposed undertaking to their mother. 
If successful, it was to be a glorious sur- 
prise; and they knew but too well how the 
maternal smile would afterward sweeten 
Ernestine’s possible triumph. 


“T shall make it a study of character,” 
declared Ernestine, ‘‘and not a mere story. 
That is, my people shall be what events 
fashion them; they shall not simply yield 
to the shaping exigencies of an artificial 
plot.” 

Letty thought this wonderfully clever. 
She read a good many stories with interest, 
frantically disliked some, and cordially ap- 
proved others; but she could not have told 
you, if her life had been the forfeit, any 
reasons for her preferences. 

‘* You always could write superbly,”’ she 
said, with a prodigal fervor of encourage- 
ment. ‘I shall never forget your composi- 
tion, at Miss Goodenough’s, on ‘ Woman’s 
Moods.’ You know, Ernestine, there were 
passages init which made lots of us girls 
cry when you read it at commencement.” 

‘‘Thope I shall do better than that!’? 
murmured Ernestine, who even then 





chanced to be seated at her desk before a 
ream of spotless foolscap. ‘I’ve developed 
since then, Letty.” 

“Yes; of course,” assented Letty, am- 
biguously. She was always instantly pre- 
pared to accept hights and depths of in- 
tellectuality in her sister, which were not 
foolishly to be tampered with by lesser 
minds. 

She waited in reverent patience for a few 
weeks until Ernestine should volunteer to 
“read her something,” and meanwhile 
dealt in all sorts of fearless hypocrisies with 
their dear, lost mother, whenever that lady 
commented upon the abstracted manner of 
her eldest daughter. ‘‘Oh! leave Ernie 
alone, Mamma!” the younger sister would 
say. ‘*‘All remarkable people have their 
moods, and I don’t think we’ve either of 
us given her swing enough in that direc- 
tion, considering how very remarkable we 
both admit her to be.” 

‘*But she sometimes locks herself in 
her room for three and four hours,” Mrs. 
Averill would say, dubiously. 

‘*T’m inclined to think it’s her German,” 
Letty would answer, with serene mends.city. 
‘*She never mastered the language, you 
know, at Mrs. Goodenough’s; and I think 
she must now be slyly wrestling with its 
awful difficulties. Perhaps she’ll emerge 
in a month or two able to quote whole 
pages of Faust by heart. That’s her way, 
you know, Mamma dear.” 

And at last Ernestine, in tremulous con- 
fidence, told her sister that she had com- 
pleted the first five chapters of her novel. 
One afternoon, when Mrs. Averill was out, 
she read them to Letty. 

At the conclusion of each chapter Letty 
lifted her plump, graceful little figure from 
its chair, and ran over to kiss the new 
authoress. 

‘** Perfectly glorious!” she exclaimed, for 
at least the twentieth time. ‘‘ It’s decidedly 
like Harold Hurst, my dear, only much, 
much better!” 

‘*Like Harold Hurst!” exclaimed Ernes- 
tine, flushing. ‘There, Letty, you're a 
better critic than I thought!” 

‘*‘Am I?” said Letty, with gravity, ac- 
cepting what she considered to be a very 
valuable compliment. 

‘* It is just in the style of Harold Hurst,” 
Ernestine weut on, referring to the works 
of a gentleman whom report stated to be 
still under forty, and who had already 
secured a conspicuous place as an Ameri- 
can novelist of keen originality. ‘ But, 
though like him, Letty, I feel that it has 
only the spurious merit of imitation.” Here 
tears filled the gentle blue eyes of Ernes- 
tine. ‘I’ve a good mind to lear up my 
manuscript!” 

But at this point the eloquent partisan- 
ship of Letty made itself almost fiercely 
dissuasive, 


‘*You shall do nothing of the sort, Ernes- 
tine Averill!” she cried, with vehemence. 
‘* His women are all as cold as stones; he’s 
perpetually dissecting them, just like a sur- 
geon. But both your woman and your man 
have real red blood intheir veins. You are 
not a mere imitator one bit, I’m sorry I 
said a word about Hurst. You merely 
show an influence. And where did he get 
his influence from? Why, the French 
novelists, of course—Daudet and Cherbu- 
liez, and all those. You must go right on. 
You owe it to yourself; you owe it [and 
here Letty’s voice took a ring of untold 
pride] to—to future generations!” 

Ernestine finished her novel. She had 
mournful misgivings about its being even 
passably meritorious; but Letty laughed 
at her fears with a robust scorn of them, 
which might have engendered faith in even 
a more self-distrustful author. A promi- 
nent Boston publisher, replying to her note 
of inquiry, politely offered to examine the 
work. And then, only afew days before the 
beginning of their mother’s illness, Ernes- 
tine and Letty had received the momentous 
tidings that ‘‘ Throckmorton” (this was the 
name of the novel) had been judged entirely 
worthy of publication. Ernestine had ans- 
wered with a grateful letter, and im- 
mediate arrangements for the issue of 
‘*Throckmorton” were made by the pub- 
lishers. 

And now, in a few more weeks, it would 
appear. But how they would miss the 
quenched light of those loving, maternal 
eyes to hail .its advent! What critic so 





keen, yet so merciful as she would have 
been! To Ernestine, the very name that 
she had given her story, seemed like the 
word for ‘“‘ sorrow” in some other lan- 
guage; and when at last she held the bound 
and gilded copy of it in her hands, that 
happy tumult of the heart which every 
author has known at such a time narrowly 
missed, in her case, the manifestation of 
tearful regret. 

Soon afterward, in the first delicate flush 
of spring, the girls went to a quiet hotel 
off among the Vermont mountains. Here 
they would see only an occasional paper, 
and learned for a long time nothing as to 
either the victory or defeat of ‘‘ Throck- 
morton.” This uncertainty made Ernes- 
tine very sensitive about the disclosure of 
her real ideatity among the other inmates 
of the house. 

‘‘Letty,” she said, one day, “if any of 
these people should find out that I’ve writ- 
ten a novel, they wouid at once, make life 
a persecution to me. I’m certain of it.” 

‘Suppose you let me tell them, just as 
an experiment,” said Letty, dryly. 

Ernestine gave a little moan. ‘Oh! 
don’t even say it in joke!” she murmured. 
‘*There is that slender, explosive Mrs. 
Dynevor, for instance. She would treat a 
live authoress, I fancy, like a sacred white 
elephant—something to be led about and 
exhibited. 

‘* Well, you’re lucky in havivg made 
prudent provision for your own modesty,’’ 
Letty now said. ‘‘ Since the book has been 
published anonymously, your identity may 
remain a concealed fact for a good while 
to come.” 

‘**] do hope it will,” replied Ernestine. 
‘* And don’t you think I’m sensible, Letty, 
not to send to town for any of the news- 
papers containing reviews?” 

““Well,” said Letty, reflectively, and 
scanning her sister from top to toe, as if 
about to measure her for a new garment 
of some sort, ‘‘ considering you are such a 
bundle of nerves on the whole subject, I 
suppose it is just as well. Still, [think it’s 
odd that L—— & Co. don’t send you some 
account of sales.” 

A few days later L—— & Co. did write 
Ernestine. The door between her own 
room and Letty’s chanced to be shut when 
she received the letter. Her sister heard a 
smothered scream, presently, and hurried to 
open the door in positive terror. 

** Oh! Letty!” exclaimed Ernestine, with 
two sudden pink spots in her cheeks, and a 
kind of frenzied glitter in her usually soft 
eyes. ‘‘I’ve—I’ve just received such hor- 
rible news from L—— & Co. !” 

‘*Ernestine, how you frightened me!” 
now returned Letty, showing her relief 
from alarm by a tendency to scold. ‘I 
thought something had happened to you. 
You're going to tell me, I suppose, that the 
novel is a financial! failure. Of course it is. 
Iv’s too good to have more than a select 
circle of readers.” 


Letty’s championship of her sister's 
brains, of ‘‘ Throckmorton,” and of all 
future ‘‘Throckmortons,” which might 
issue therefrom, was equal to any emer- 
gency. It is proboble that, if she had 
learned of Ernestine’s novel having had an 
almost unprecedented sale, she would in- 
stantly have said: ‘‘ Why, what could be 
more natural? There never was a greater 
mistake than to suppose that the public 
desire mere sentimentality and shallow 
narrative. Look at George Eliot; did not 
she aim for high things, and yet win money 
no less than glory?” And so on, with a 
flexibility of argument and defense to which 
the word insincerity hardly supplies a just 
definition. 

Meanwhile Ernestine now wailfully an- 
swered: ‘Oh! no, Letty. It’s not about 
the novel at all. The novel isn’t a financial 
failure, by any means, though it’s not a 
great selling success. It’s about—about 
Harold Hurst.” 

‘* Well, what?” asked Letty, with an in- 
tolerant brusqueness in her voice, as though 
she suspected her sister of being about to 
reveal some especially trying nervous 
freak. 

**He—he is coming here, Letty,” con- 
tinued Ernestine, ‘‘ and Mr. Snyder, of L— 
& Co., has told him I wrote ‘Throck- 
morton.’ He says: ‘I took the liberty.’ 
Indeed it was an enormous'liberty!” Here 
Ernestine closed her eyes for a few seconds 
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and leaned back inher chair. ‘I shall die 
of mortification the instant he looks at me,” 
she presently went on. ‘‘I feel that I 
shall?” 

Letty stood regarding her with a slow, 
judicial, inexorable nodding of the head. 
And at length she began, in tones of un- 
compromising rebuke. 

‘* Well, Ernestine Averill, for a girl of 
intellect, you certainly can appear like as 
absolute a simpleton as anybody I have 
ever yet fallen in with!” 


*“‘Ivs no use scolding me, Letty,” now 
weakly faltered the young author. ‘* Harold 
Hurst has done such lovely work! He’sa 
master, right to his very finger-ends! Iam 
certain that he has seen hosts of dreadful 
faults in ‘Throckmorton.’ Mr. Snyder 
says that he greatly desires to meet the 
author. Meet her, no doubt, to cover her 
with shame! And he may be here by 
to-morrow! I wish we could start this 
afternoon for West Beverly. Why can’t 
we, Letty? It’s only about thirty or forty 
miles, and I dare say there’s a convenient 
train. Besides, they say the scenery is 
really much finer than here. Oh! don’t 
laugh at my misery!” 

Letty wes indeed laughing spiritedly. 
But she soon controlled her mirth, and said, 
with a seriousness which may have been 
assumed, but which partook, at least, of 
apparent tragedy: 

‘*You are the most curious combination 
of cleverness and idiocy that I have ever 
known! Ofcourse, we are not going to 
run away from Mr. Hurst. That would 
look very nice; wouldn’t it? No, indeed! 
If you’re so feeble-hearted in this matter, 
suppose I pass myself off as the author of 
‘Throckmorton’ when your bugaboo ar- 
rives.” 

She spoke in the lightest jest; but Ernes- 
tine rose, and hurried toward her, throw- 
ing both arms about her neck. ‘Oh! if 
you only would, Letty! It can’t be for 
very long, you know. And such a thing 
would merely count as a little, harmless, 
practical joke. It isn’t as if you had 
passed yourself off without my consent as 
the writer of the book. Tricks of this sort 
have been practiced by many authors who 
wished to remain hidden. And it will save 
me from so much embarrassment! Do 
consent, and you will take a perfect load of 
nervous dread from my heart!” 

Letty quietly disengaged herself from her 
sister’s embrace. “I could not think of 
such a thing,” she said, severely. But even 
then, an imp of mischief was whispering 
secret temptation to her. Still, it took an 
hour or two more of fervent persuading on 
her sister’s part before she showed the 
faintest sign of anything like acquiescence. 

On the following day, at about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, a gentleman, cf 
about four-and-thirty years old, with a 
well-knit figure, a little above medium 
hight, and a pale, tranquil, rather cold 
face, arrived at the hotel. It was Mr. Har- 
old Hurst, as both Ernestine and Letty, 
who had observed him alight from the 
stage.coach behind the ambuscade of their 
upper blinds,hardly needed to be informed. 
His coming hither had been the merest ac- 
cident. He usually spent his summers 
abroad, but had been delayed in the cus- 
tomary European trip, this year, by ar- 
duous work on the closing chapters of a 
new novel. He had often heard of the 
peaceful beauty to be found among these 
green hills; and, after having made up his 
mind to take a week of rest and recupera- 
tion at this very hotel, he had chanced to 
learn from his Boston publishers, Messrs. 
L —— & Co., that the author of ‘*Throck- 
morton” was among its guests. Mr. Sny- 
der, the chief literary gentleman of the 
firm, had given him a note to **Miss Aver- 
ill”; and this he placed in the hands of the 
proprietor soon after his arrival, requesting 
that it should be promptly delivered. And 
it was. 


Meanwhile it rapidly became known 
among the otherinmates ofthe house that 
Harold Hurst, the novelist,had passed their 
threshold. Hurst’s fiction had made him 
prominent without having achieved any 
marked degree of popularity. Many an 
ordinary lady novel-reader had pronounced 
him horrid, because his stories never ended 
agreeably, and all his characters were 
either tiresomely human or impracticably 
§deal. But he had never minded the com- 


ments of lady novel-readers, or of any one 
else. He had his definite aims, his clearly 
artistic theories; and from these he had 
never once swerved. He rather despised 
popularity for his books, though rot ina 
priggish or dilettante way. ‘‘I should like 
very much to please the public,” he had 
once said, with one of his quiet, fleeting 
smiles, *‘ but I should also like to have the 
selection of the public I am going to 
please.” And, in truth, he was gradually 
making his own public. He had already 
won a good many persons to read and en- 
joy his books, for whom the ordinary novel 
of the day, offering no just or rational 
criticism upon life, was a tedium and an 
aversion. 

Early dinners were the rule at the hotel, 
and Hurst, who had reached it too late for 
the regular repast, dined alone in the ugly 
dining-room, which smelt of fresh paint 
ar’ had one colored painting on its walls 
that represented a pink-cheeked Washing- 
ton crossing an emerald-green Delaware. 
He sighed as he thought of the pleasant 
late table @hote at which he could have 
seated himself in Zermatt or Lucerne or 
Interlaken, or any of the lovely Swiss 
towns which he so loved. 

Afterward he strolled forth upon the 
piazza, and found that a number of ladies 
had congregated there, all of whcm stared 
at him in a way which convinced him that 
his identity had already fully transpired. 
It was not until an hour or two later that 
Letty Averill, followed by Ernestine, met 
him on a pathway under some great elms 
which skirted one side of the hotel-lawn. 
It hud been an er‘irely preconcerted meet- 
ing. Letty had arranged it, and Ernestine 
gave a bewildered assent. 

The younger sister introduced herself, 
pausing directly in front of Hurst. ‘* Mr. 
Hurst, I believe,” she said, with an airy 
self-possession that was quite her own; 
and Letty could be very self-possessed when 
she wished. 

** Yes,” he said, lifting his hat. 

‘*T am Miss Averill,” said Letty, with 
a peculiar little smile which she had not 
exactly cultivated, but of whose effect 
upon her dimples she could not be called 
ignorant. After thus speaking, she turned 
toward Ernestine, adding: ‘‘ And this is 
my sister.” 

Mr. Hurst struck both the girls as being 
decidedly at his ease. He walked about 
with them under the twinkling elms, and 
had soon spoken of twenty things that 
Letty could not remember. But Ernestine 
remembered everything he said. She 
revered his works, and in all that now lett 
his lips she was making most rapid and 
interested comparison between the written 
and spoken words. She soon began to 
feel the thrill of an acute disappointment. 
There was a genial, homely, steady-going 
earnestness about Harold Hurst which it 
did not seem at all proper that he should 
possess. It failed totally to correspond 
with the elegant and polished epigram of 
his style; with its delicate aroma of cyni- 
cism, that was never pungent enough to be 
vulgar; with the fastidious color and 
melody of his sentences. This agreeable, 
every-day Harold Hurst was not by any 
means the sort of personage she had ex- 
pected to meet. 


With Letty, however, the case was dis- 
tinctly opposite. She quickly found their 
new acquaintance affecting her with a de- 
lightful surprise. He was, in every way, 
what she had not even presumed to imag- 
ine that he would be. Letty soon told xer- 
self that she liked the man a good deal bet- 
ter than she liked his books. What struck 
Ernestine with dismay asa lack of sub- 
tlety, embellishment, felicity about his 
manners and speech, gave Letty a most re- 
freshing shock. 

The girls had prearranged that no men- 
tion should be made of the novel until 
Hurst himself referred to it; and, at length, 
he did so in these words: 

‘*T have read ‘ Throckmorton,’ young la- 
dies, with great interest.” His eyes now wan- 
dered from Letty’s face to Hrnestine’s, and 
then back again. ‘* May I ask which one 
of you is the author?” 

Letty had her answer all prepared. ‘‘I 
hardly dare te)l you that I really wrote it,” 
she said, ‘‘ until I have heard whether you 
really like it cr no.” 





Something like a look of astonishment 





crossed Hurst’s face, and then vanished; 
possibly what we term common civility 
caused its disappearance. 

‘*] like it exceedingly,” he said. ‘‘I feel 
inclined to congratulate you in the most 
sincere manner.” 

‘That is very kind of you,” murmured 
Letty, with a furtive glance at her sister. 
**Ah! do not call it ‘kind’!” said Hurst. 
‘*Mere benevolence does not enter into 
these feelings. They are the outgrowth of 
justice, which is so apt to be the reverse of 
‘kind.’ But perhaps I am guilty of vavity 
here,” he added, self-correctingly. ‘My 
warm approval of ‘ Throckmorton’ may be 
one thing, and abstract justice another.” 
When the girls were together again, that 
afternoon, Letty was the first to open con- 
versation. 

**Well, does my villainy satisfy you?” 
she inquired. 

Ernestine gave a little shrug of the shoul- 
ders. ‘*Iam rather sorry I asked you to 
undertake it,” was her reply. 

‘*Why, Ernestine, what do you mean?” 

Letty’s sister either was or pretended to 
be busy scrutinizing some fluted articles 
of fancy wear, which had recently been 
brought upstairs from the laundry. 

‘* Dear me!” said Ernestine. ‘* How you 
pounce upon a person, Letty! I’m afraid, 
really, that the pouncing habit, my dear, is 
growing upon youof late. The truth is, Mr. 
Hurst is a much less imposing person than 
limagined him to be. Indeed, while lis- 
tening to him talk, you forget entirely that 
he has written some of the most perfect 
English of his time.” 


‘‘And you regret your compact,” said 
Letty, fixedly regarding her siste1’s half- 
averted face, ‘‘ because you’re not half as 
much frightened as you expected to be. 
Yes, Miss, I mean just what I say! You 
were frightened half out of your wits, and 
you needn't deny it,” persisted Letty. 
‘*And I read your present feelings very 
clearly, also,” she continued. ‘‘O, Ern- 
estine, I may not be endowed with the 
gift that you novelists csll ‘ psychological 
insight,’ but, nevertheless, I don’t find it 
at all hard to guess just what is passing in 
your mind. But it’s too late to retrace our 
steps. He believes I am responsible for 
‘Throckmorton,” and this deception (at 
least for the present) must continue, I am 
very sorry if you now regret the course 
you’ve taken—and forced me to take as 
well.”’ 

Ernestine did regret the course she had 
taken; and the more keenly after three 
days had Japsed along. These three days 
Hurst spent almost incessantly with her 
sister. Letty found that he talked very lit- 
tle with her about ‘‘ Throckmorton.” Her 
bright way of putting things—the touches 
of airy originality in both her fancy and her 
rhetoric—appeared to amuse him won- 
drously. Letty had at first begun the culti- 
vation of a general demeanor which would 
“correspond” to her newly-assumed char- 
acter of a literary Jady. But she soon flung 
this aside, as intolerably cumbersome. 
After a little while, they rarely discussed 
literature together at all. Letty flattered 
herself that enough intellectuality cast its 
spell over nearly everything she said, to 
make her assumption of the authorship of 
‘**Throckmorton” always wear the most 
probable colors. In this she was strikingly 
mistaken, poor girl, though not a suspicion 
of the actual truth even vaguely broke upon 
her. 

**You seem to get along famously with 
Mr. Hurst,” Ernestine said to her, at the 
end of the fourth day. 

“T do,” said Letty, sedately. ‘‘ He 
thinks you rather unsocial, by the way.” 

‘*Did he say so?” quickly asked Ernes- 
tine. 

‘Yes. It was only this afternoon. We 
saw you steal, with a book under your 
arm, out through the elms. I suppose you 
were going to the lake.” 

‘* And when he said that I was unsocial, 
what did you say?” asked Ernestine, with 
more interest in her gaze and manner than 
she was herself aware of. 

‘“‘Oh!” replied Letty, with much light- 
ness, ‘* I passed it off by saying that I be- 
lieved you were studying French pretty 
hard this summer.” 

Ernestine colored. “ I’mso sorry you said 
that!” she declared. ‘‘He knows French 





perfectly. ‘“You can see it by the exquisite 





way he uses the language in his writ- 
ngs.’’ 

‘‘He ought to know French and many 
another language,” laughed Letty. ‘* He 
thinks no more of going to Europe than we 
would of going to Brooklyn.” 

Ernestine looked very regretful. ‘‘I’m 
sorry you said that, Letty!” she repeated. 
‘*But you are polishing up your French, 
and you know it,” Letty persisted. 
Ernestive disregarded this ad feminam 
rejoinder. ‘*And he scarcely ever men- 
tions ‘'Throckmorton’?” she presently in- 
quired. 

‘*No. He almost ignores it.” 

‘*That’s odd. If I werein your place I'd 
make bim talk about it.” 

‘*No doubt, Ernestine. You would have 
the author’s—forgive me—vanity and curi- 
osity mingled. But I have neither, of 
course. If you want, however, to hear his 
full opinion of ‘ Throckmorton,’ why don’t 
you join one of our ¢étes-d-tétes and ‘ draw 
him out’?” 

Ernestine shook her head. ‘‘Oh! no,” 
she murmured. ‘I feel so—so guilty when 
I am with him at all! I tried it yesterday, 
yon know, for a few minutes, and it gave 
me quite a headache afterward.” 

Letty looked at her sister as if doubtful 
whether to frown with anger or burst into 
a peal of laughter. She did neither, how- 
ever, and merely contented herself with 
saying, in tones of placid irony: 

‘* It is strange that any one with a con- 
science so beautifully sensitive, should ever 
have brought herself to employ her own 
sister as a mere tool to work out her frau- 
dulent ends.” 

Ernestine felt the blood almost surge to 
her face now. ‘‘ I was wrong,” sheavowed, 
with real penitence in look and tone. And 
then, too distressed, too chagrined, to 
clearly perceive the ludicrous element in 
their meaning, she added these words: 

‘‘But, of course, Letty, you were not 
forced to consent, you know, my dear. No 
one, I think, whom circumstance has left 
as much a free agent as it left you, can 
ever plead compulsion as the excuse for 
wrong doing.” 

Letty stood staring at her sister for a 
little while, and then a kind of exasperated 
sigh left her lips. And a moment after- 
ward she turned and silently passed from 
the room. 

She was very annoyed at Ernestine; 
and yet, against her will, she could some- 
how sympathize with her sister’s illogical 
misery. ‘Still,’ thought Letty, ‘‘to re- 
proach me with having yielded to her per- 
suasions, after they were literally poured 

forth upon me. It was too scandalous of 
her! She deserves to be punished, and she 
shall be!” 

That evening, a little after dark, as 
Ernestine was passing the doorway of the 
large sitting-room, her sister’s voice called 
to her: 

‘* Ernestine, my dear. Please come in 
here fora moment. Will you not?” 


She paused, feeling that retreat would be 
humiliating. And yet she dreaded some- 
thing desperate on Letty’s part. She knew 
that her own pique had been worse than 
senseless; she was like a person who has 
given commands that his hands shall be 
tied, and who then revolts against the re- 
striction thus wrought. She had wished 
to escape the calm grandeur of an imagi- 
nary Harold Hurat’s criticisms on her 
novel; and when she had discovered that 
the real Harold Hurst was an exceedingly 
pleasant, unaffected person, with whom 
she could have talked about ‘* Throckmor- 
ton” as if it had been Jane Smith’s novel 
instead of her own, she had felt herself 
seized with the severest dissatisfaction. 
And dissatisfaction with self is not always 
an accompaoiment of justice toward 
others. But Ernestine possessed a nature 
that could not long endure the cobwebs of 
self-delusion. A lusty blow or two with 
the besom of common-sense soon de- 
molished all that. 

She had longed for an opportunity to tell 
Letty that her own recent attitude had 
been preposterous, and that for all present 
discomfort she could not rationally blame 
any earthly agent except herself. But 
Letty had not been visible throughout the 
afternoon, and the sisters had not again 





met until tea-time. Afterward Letty had 
left the dining-room in Mr. Hurst’s society, 
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Of course Ernestine now obeyed her sis- 
ter’s summons. There was really nothing 
else for herto do. She found Letty and 
Mr. Hurst seated near one of the windows, 
facing each other. Ernestine did not take the 
third empty chuir, which her sister’s com- 
panion courteously rose to present to 
her; but she stood behind it, leaning a 
little forward by means of the prop which 
it thus supplied. 

“Well, Letty,” she said. ‘‘What did you 
want of me?” 


** Sit down, please,” said Letty. There was 
something imperative in the younger sister’$ 
tones; but at, the same time, Ernestine 
fancied that it was something only genially 
imperative. And she had every wish, as 
we know, for a reconciliation, an under- 
standing, with Letty. She sank slowly into 
the empty chair. As she did so, Letty 
resumed speaking. ‘Mr. Hurst,” she 
said, ‘‘has been expressing himself with 
enthusiasm about ‘Throckmorton.’ I hope 
he will repeat to you some of the nice 
things he has been saying.” 

Ernestine wondered if she were not 
growing considerably paler as she turned 
toward Hurst and faltered: ‘‘I hope so, 
too.” 

And then Letty dealt her punishment. 

**You ought to repeat them,” she said to 
Hurst. ‘Especially as my sister, and not 
I, happened to write the book.” 

Ernestine gave a great start. She knew 
well enough that she was growing pale now. 

** Letty!” she exclaimed, ‘‘how can 
you?” 


** You’re the author of ‘ Throckmorton,’ 
and you must not dare to deny it,” merci- 
lessly continued Letty. ‘‘ You entered into 
a horrible plot with me to conceal your 
identity from Mr. Hurst. I now turnstate’s 
evidence against you because you did not 
treat me properly as your supple tool. A sup- 
ple tool deserves some sort of consideration 
from the reprobate who employs him—or 
her. Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Hurst ? 
Oh! pardonme. I suppose you will never 
speak to either of us again.” 

Harold Hurst smiled, in his perfectly 
tranquil way. 

**T ought to have shown my indignation 
before, if I intended to show any,” he 
said. 

‘*What do you mean?” queried Ernes- 
tine, quick as thought. 

‘*T knew from the first,” he answered, 
‘*that you, and not Miss Letty, wrote 
*Tnrockmorton.’ Or, rather, to speak 
quite by the card, I don’t think that I was 
successfully deceived for much longer than 
five minutes.” 

Here Letty rose from her chair with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Hurst,” she 
said, ‘‘ | think I perceive your drift. You 
considered me incapable of ‘ Throckmor- 
ton.’ Well, I will leave you now to dis- 
cuss it with its true author.” 

And away darted Letty, cut to the bone 
by the admission that her deception had 
failed to deceive. She was lying with her 
head buried in one of the pillows of the 
bed when Ernestine (certainly two hours 
later) softly entered her room. 

‘* Why, Letty, is that you?” 

Letty lifted a tear-stained face. ‘I hope 
you’ve enjoyed your talk,” she said, with 
something that closely resembled a scowl. 
‘* Mr. Hurst has found his proper level at 
last, no doubt! The hateful, deceiving 
thing!” Letty went on, botly. ‘It wasn’t 
merely mean of him to let me go right on 
as I did; it was unmanly!” 


Ernestine sank into a chair at the bed- 
side. ‘‘And what was it of us,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ to attempt to befool him as we 
did?” 

‘*Oh! of course!” cried Letty. ‘‘ You’re 
taking his part! I might have expected 
that! You've only really known him two 
hours, and I’ve known him four whole 
days. But still, in your case, I suppose, 
congeniality of intellect has made a marvel- 
ous difference.” 

Letty plunged her face back into the pil- 
low again. Ernestine still sat nearher. It 
was several minutes before the latter be- 
gan to speak, and then she said: 

** Letty, it seems to me that his four days 
acquaintance with you has made a marvel- 
ous difference. He spoke with actual feel- 
ing of the great pleasure your society had 
afforded him. And he has decided to stay 
on for a whole week. Think of that! 





Letty, I believe that heloves you. It would 
be just the way, too, that they always fall 
in love. They never marry women who 
write—or very rarely.” 

Letty lifted her face from the pillow 
again. It looked hot with blushes. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you say,” she exclaimed, “‘that, if he 
marries me, he will be marrying a fool?” 

**O, Letty!” cried her sister. And be- 
fore the burning face could replunge it_ 
self into the pillow, Ernestine had caught 
Letty to her breast. 

“Don’t be angry,” she appealed. ‘It 
has all been my fault. Forgive me, Letty! 
As if you and I could truly be angry with 
each other long! And the idea of your 
dreaming he would be marrying a fool! I 
should like to hear anybody dare to call my 
little Letty one! He disappointed me, 
Letty, and he was a pleasant surprise to 
you. And now something tells me that be- 
fore he leaves this hotel he will ask you to 
be his wife. It isn’t a presentiment. I don’t 
believe at all in those, as you know. It’s 
a—a—sort of conviction risen from the way 
he spoke of you, and a light that crept into 
those still gray eyes of his while he spoke. 
And you, Letty, should you give your con- 
sent? Of course you can’t answer yet; can 
you? But I advise you to think it over and 
be prepared.” 

When the time came (as it unquestion- 
ably did come) for Letty to give Harold 
Hurst his answer, she may have shown 
considerable pretty embarrassment, but 
assuredly she revealed no extraordinary 
degree of hesitation. She had fallen very 
genuinely in love with Hurst, and was pre- 
pared to make him a very devoted and 
affectionate wife. At the same time, she 
could not rid herself of the idea tbat fate, 
destiny, circumstance, had gone all astray 
—had in fact, committed an egregious 
blunder. 

‘*He was meant for you,” she said to 
her sister again and again during the en- 
gagement. ‘‘ Think of its ending in this 
absurdly lame way! Why, it’s for all the 
world like one of Harold’s own stories or 
novels, which invariably turn out wrong!” 

‘* Haven’t you learned to like his stories 
or novels yet?” asked Ernestine. 

“Tm trying quite hard,” said Letty, 
with fervor. ‘‘ But I find them an acquired 
taste, you know—something like olives, 
and anchovie paste, and things of that 
sort. Still, I’m doing my best,” she 
added, ‘‘ and I expect to gain valuable 
assistance from my sense of duty.” 

‘*From your—what!” exclaimed Ernes- 
tine, with a ripple of laughter. ‘‘ How on 
earth can that help you?” 

‘Oh! if we want and long to like any- 
thing or anybody, we generally finish by 
doing so.” 

‘**Upun my word,” said Ernestine, still 
laughing, though with an indignant air, 
‘you don’t deserve to marry Harold at 
all!” 

‘*That’s what I tell him every day,” said 
Letty, with grand seriousness. ‘‘ But he’s 
dreadfully obstinate about the matter. 
You can’t convince him. So I’ve given 
up trying. Isn’t it more sensible?” 

New Yor« Crry. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


BY ROSALIE VANDERWATER. 








CuRisTMas is over, and so is the fun. 

There is just nothing, I see, to be done. 
The presents I have are many—not few; 
But Christmas is past, and what shall I do? 


Yes, Christmas is past; and everything’s 
queer. 

Mamma looks at me, and says: ‘“* Why, my 
dear, 

No Christmas is past, it stays with us yet. 

On warm human hearts its sun cannot set. 


So long as we do the good that we may 

Each one of our days is, to us,Christmas day.” 
Oh! always, I know, she has a kind thought 
Of what’s to be said, and what’s to be bought 


For those who, in need, must suffer and wait. 
‘* Christmas comes sometimes ”—she tells us— 
** too late.” 
And se it’s her wish that in all little ways 
We fill the whole year with glad Christmas 
days. 


I know she is right, but Christmas is past ; 

*Twas gone while J dreamed it always would 
last. 

Papa peeps no more in boxes and drawers, 

Nor asks what I’ve found for him at the 

stores, 





Nor what I’m hiding away in my lap, 

A diamond pin, or a sealskin cap? 

He goes to the bank, and stays half the day; 
But when he comes home has little to say. 


Some burden he has, some trouble, I’m sure, 
That really I must discover and cure. 
He’s tired, perhaps, and so, every care 
That presses him down I’}] try now to share. 


His slippers he'll find all ready and warm, 
And then he’ll forget the cold and the storm. 
His dressing-gown, too, I'll warm that awhile, 
And take, for my pay, his beautiful smile. 


Ob! when by the coals, all glowing and red, 

He sat down to-night, and leaned back his 
head, 

He looked up at me from his soft, easy seat, 

And said: ‘‘ Little pet, our Christmas was 
sweet. 


** And life is so sweet. Oh! it’s blessed to live, 
So much we receive, so much we may give.” 
“Why, Papa,” I said. ‘It’s you that’s ‘so 

sweet,’ 
And it’s my delight to sit at your feet ; 


‘Or, what you like more, to stand by your 
chair, 
And curl round my finger your silky brown 
hair. 
O, Papa! you are the best of all things, 
No matter what else the Christmas-time 
brings. 


‘Your ‘darling’ Iam? ‘ My love,’1 call you. 
If you were not here, oh! what would I du? 
“It’s love,’ as you say, fills Christmas with 

light. 
Oh! you are my love, dear Papa. Good- 
night.” 


—_ 


THE MAN WHO WANTED 
NOTHING. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 








Ir was warm weather, and little Opening 
Olive was sick. His grandmother said he 
was feeling his teeth, and the learned Dr. 
Ho Hum said, ‘‘ His febrile condition is 
occasioned by an absence of the moisture 
necessary to maintain the nicely-adjusted 
equilibrium of Nature in the vital func- 
tions of his physical cosmos. Take him, 
without delay, t> the cool retreat of Bub- 
bling Fountain.” When Filootsi, Opening 
Olive’s father, heard this learned speech, he 
gave orders that his family should get 
ready to start down the Min without 
delay. ‘*‘ Ah,” said he, sorrowfully, to Sing 
Fu, his oldest son, a fine lad of ten or 
thereabouts, ‘‘of what avail is it to be 
Viceroy of Fuh-kien and Che-kian if I 
cannot save my baby from disease and 
death?” But the Viceroy’s position did 
do something for the baby; for, that very 
afternoon, Se-ma, the venerable poet, sent 
Filootsi an invitation to make his delight- 
ful country house his own; and this 
courtesy he would not have extended to 
any one else. 

Bubbling Fountain is a spring upon the 
side of Drum Mountain, which, as perhaps 
you know, overlooks the beautiful River 
Min, the Hudson of China, and Se-ma’s 
house was the most beautiful and well 
appointed there. His invitation was at 
once accepted, and early in the morning, 
the family left Fuh Chau. Opening Olive 
went with his mamma in a palanquin, 
and after trem came his grandmother also 
in a palanquin. His grandfather, who 
was unhappy when separated trom his 
wife, followed in a sedan chair, and after 
him came the nurses, and maid servants in 
odd wheel-barrows provided with sails. 
The family doctor was borne in front of 
Opening Olive in a sedan chair, and before 
him went Sing Fu and his tutor, Shing Te, 
on horseback ; so you see it was a long pro- 
cession, though the Viceroy could not 
accompany it. Banyan trees shut in the 
grounds that surrounded Se-ma’s house, 
save just in front of it. There was a wide 
view of the beautiful valley, with its green 
rice fields, and apricot orchards, and the 
shining river. 

Se-ma and his two grandsons welcomed 
the gentlemen at the front door, and his 
pretty daughter welcomed the ladies at 
the side verandah. Sing Fu, his grandfather, 
and his tutor, were led into a small si tting- 
room. But a great round doorway led 
into a second apartment, and as the crim- 
son curtain was swung one side, there was 
a delightful impression of space and cool- 





ness. Around the circular doorway was 
this sentence, in golden letters: ‘‘ Vast 
chasms may be filled, but the heart of man 
is never satisfied.” 

Tea was brought in, and circular trays, 
which were divided into little boxes, in 
which were different kinds of candied 
fruits, which the boys and the grandfather 
enjoyed, but at which Se-ma and Shing-Te 
could only look. 

‘* Ah,” said the old poet, lifting his tea- 
cup. while Shing-Te lifted his—for people 
drink tea together, sipping in concert in 
China—‘‘a scholar must always remember 
that his stomach can ruin his brain; he 
must minister to the higher wants, and let 
the lower starve.” 

‘* Well, well, distinguished song-writer,” 
cried the grandfather. ‘‘ What’s a man 
who eats nothing? He dies soon, let me 
tell you. As for me, I hate a nibbler. 
Give me a man who is solid on his legs. 
Good brains in a weakly body are like a cart 
without wheels.” 

And the boys, fearing, perhaps, to have 
weakly bodies, fell at the sweets with such 
zest they had the trays empty in a twink- 
ling. 

The next morning Sing Fu was awakened 
by the songs of innumerable birds. Swal- 
lows twittered, thrushes whistled, and 
larks warbled; aud as he opened his,eyes 
he saw, just opposite his bed, a pretty pic- 
ture of a little house, with trees, and fields, 
and men at work, a)l made out of the tiny, 
shining feathers of the king-fisher. He 
heard iis grandfather go by, whispering to 
his parrot, and, after rubbing his eyes and 
stretching himself to make himself grow, 
he soon slipped out to join him. 
But there were twenty acres of gar- 
den, Sing Fu’s attention was distracted 
and the grandfather was not in sight. The 
paths were full of quaint mosaics made of 
shells and colored pebbles. At some dis- 
tance from the house was a large pond, 
fed by three mountaia brooks, which had 
been led into it. Nearly half of its sur- 
face was covered with the lotus, and the 
large,tulip-like flowers were just openiaog. 

On went Sing Fu from one delightful 
surprise to another, and he soon found 
that, on the further side of the pond, there 
were a carefully constructed series of dams, 
which let the water into another pond, 
where swans sailed; and on the pebbly 
beach was a pretty boat. When he reached 
the second pond the swans come up, ex- 
pecting cake; but, getting none, they 
hissed at him spitefully, and sailed away. 
Sing Fu then climbed into the boat, after 
pushing it almost into the water, for he 
thought he could overtake them. But there 
was a strong bamboo rope securely tied to 
the stern, and to a dragon tree not far 
away; and after he had rocked the boat 
into deep water it stopped. 

“Tf Tcan’t catch those hissing swans! 
might catch a fish, if I had a fish hook,” 
thought Sing Fu. 

He had fished in the fountain behind his 
father’s house, but never with a real hook; 
for the golden carp in it were too pretty to 
be eaten. 

*Oh!” he sighed. ‘I’ve only play ed 
at fishing. Here are real fish that may be 
caught; but I’ve noline or hook. That: 
the way things go, somehow.” 

For there was an old man whose busi- 
ness it was to look after the ponds, and 
who was ealledthe Polliwog, he was so 
short and fat, and just at this moment he 
came waddling down the terraces, looking 
very cool in his short, blue cotton trousers, 
blue cotton shirt, and wide bamboo hat. 
In bis hand was some fishing tackle, and he 
cried out politely: ‘‘Ah my honored young 
gentleman, do you want to fish?” 

‘My! Yes!” answered Sing Fu, starting 
up. 

‘*You can fish here any time for the ask- 
ing,” said the Polliwog, untying the bam- 
boo rope, and drawing the boat to the shore 
that he might scramble into it. “I suppose 
anything worth having is worth that 

trouble.” When he had paddled to the 
middle of the pond, he took from his pock- 
ets lines and hooks and ahollow bamboo 
about ten inches long, which was full of 
bait. ‘*There’s more in fishing than hold- 
ing a line,” he said, as he seta hook for 
Sing Fu. ‘It’s like many another great 
thing in this world, made up of little things 
that som men can never learn the trick of. 
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Now drop this into the water, and we'll be 
as still as birds at noon.” 

“Jt’s as black as ink just now,” said Sing 
Fu, rising and looking over the boat. 
(*] don’t see anything.” 

«“That’s because it is deep. Now sit 
down, my honored young gentleman.” 

‘You have no right to command me,” 
cried Sing Fu, with the quick vexation of 
an empty stomach. 

‘*T have,” said the old man, calmly. ‘I 
pave the right of age and experience. And 
if you do not sit down, we will go to the 
shore in an instant.” 

Down went Sing Fu, feeling very uncom- 
fortable. He had been brought up to be 
always polite to allold people. But he soon 
forgot everything in his desire for a bite. 

‘*My! How I do want a bite!” he cried, 
after a few seconds. ‘‘There’s no fun in 
just holding a string.” 

‘*Have patience. Holding a string is 
part of it,’ said the Polliwog, wiping his 
forehead with his sleeve. ‘‘Think how 
long it takes to do anything well. Besides, 
you have forgotten to keep still.” 

‘*T wish you'd let me manage the oar. I'd 
rather learn to make a boat go than to 
fish.” 

‘* By no means,” said the Polliwog, who 
was sculling. ‘* You are only a child.” 

‘*T’m going on eleven,” cried Sing Fu; 
at which the Polliwog laughed in a way 
more provoking than words. 

The Polliwog, as any one could see, was 
a great eater, and a vast stomach often 
goes with a dull head. He dearly loved to 
sleep, and after he had pulled the boat into 
the best spot to fishin, he began to doze. 
Sing Fu, watching for fish, leaned far out 
over the stern. His Papa was coming that 
day, and how proud he would be to see 
him eating a fish hehadcaught. The little 
boat was somewhat like a punt, and could 
not be tipped easily; but the fat Polliwog 
did not sitin the middle. Sing Fu was very 
solid; and so, when he leaned far out. on the 
Polliwog’s side, the boat gave a sudden 
lurch, and in a moment he was going down 
—down; and that is all he remembered, 
when he awoke, long after, to see the 
family doctor and Shing Te bending over 
nim. 

The first morning he was weil enough to 
go out Sing Fu went to see the Polliwog. 

** My father is, as you know, the Viceroy,” 
he said, kindly, ‘“‘and be has bidden me 
say to you to make a wish. Let it be for 
the thing you most desire, no matter how 
costly, and your wish shall be granted.” 

‘** But—I wish for nothing, said the old 
man, quite bewildered.” 

‘*For nothing! echoed Sing Fu. ‘‘Why 
I wish every day of my life for a thousand 
things.” 

**How unfortunate! As for me 1 want 
nothing,” said the Polliwog gravely. ‘* But 
since you speak of it, I have a chilly 
ueighbor—and I’ve sometimes thought”— 

** Well?” 

‘That I should be happy if I could buy 
him a wadded sack for winter.” 

‘You shall buy him one; but for your- 
self?” 

**As I have told you, honored Sir, I 
want nothing. 1 have a house to myself, 
two sons, a good wife, and rice for all. 
Besides my school-master told me, years 
ago, that, if I indulged a want after I 
possessed what is necessary, want would 
destroy me.” 

‘* Honorable poet, what kind of a man is 
the Polliwog?” asked Sing Fu, that evening 
of bjs host. 

‘The happiest and richest man I have 
ever seen,” replied Se-ma. ‘* Several years 
ago he fell while :epairing one of the dams, 
and bis bead was injured. The common 
people call him a fool since then, but I 
think him a philosopher.” ; 

TERRE HavcteE, Inv. 





Mr. Sou. SurrH RvssEx1 tells how he recently 
renewed an acquaintance with Mr. Otto Schnel- 
garten, of Milwaukee. Schnelgarten said: 
‘Let me see, Sol. you oond me vas abound the 
same age, ain’t it? How old vos you, anyway?” 
“Tan thirty-seven years old,” replied Mr. Rus- 
sell. ‘* Ach—gome now-—dot vos a choke!’ in- 
sisted Schnelgarten, smiling skeptically. ‘No.’ 
protested Mr. Russell, ‘I was born in 1848.” 
“Ia eighdeen fordy-eighd, eh?” cried Schnel- 
garten. ‘Get oud! I gatch you now; you told 
me dot den years ago!” 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. Yew York. 


Selected. 
ANAGRAM WORD-SQUARES. 


All the letters of a word-square are contained 
in each of the following anagrams. Each square 
is of twenty-five letters (five square), and there 
are four of these : 

First anagram of letters contained in first 
square-word. 

“Doctor, do Irish histories err?” 

Second anagram of letters contained in second 
square-word, 

Lat their hote! gardener grin. 

Third anagram of third square. 

Post shall need man’s sympathy. 

Fourth anagram of fourth square. 

Hurrah, Peg has the gallant pup. 

The meaning of the words composing the 
four squares, in the proper order of succession, 
are as follows: 

I. 1, a band of singers ; 2, a wandering troop 
of barbarians ; 3, a plant with a sweet smelling 
root; 4, asimpleton ; 5, is quiet. 

II. 1,a spelled number; 2, a lazy person ; 3, 
a dazzling light; 4, a marsh bird; 5, a river of 
England. 

III. 1, profundity ; 2, to try ; 3, a sacred song ; 
4, a claw; 5, poems. 

IV. 1, a noise that no animal] but man can 
make; 2, the name of a letter of the Greek 
alphabet ; 3, part of ashoe; 4, a town of Bel- 
gium: 5, deer. A. B. 


TWO ANAGRAMS OF MALE SINGERS. 


Bsetuzuzzg 
Bxrxxxg 


Upper Cross word, The anagram, a process of 
preparing food. 

2. A use of part of the mouth, 

3. A vessel. 

4. Having the sound of to plead. 


This anagram of a male singer forms the 
diagonal word. 

Bxxxxx 

Buxxxx 

Bxrxxx 

Bxx2exx 

Bxrrzes 

Bxxxxz 


Upper Cross-word, An aromatic substance. 
2. Impudent. 

3. To whiten. 

4. A Turkish officer. 

5. Very useful household brushes. 

6. he first person in the trinity of the Hindu. 


DIAMOND RKEMAINDEBS. 


* 
*—0—* 

*—0O 0 0O—* 
*#-0 0 0 O O-—* 
*—-O 0 0—+* 
*—O—* 

* 


The diamond: 1, a vowel; 2, frequently ; 3, 
a proposal; 4, a beverage; 5, a consonant. 

Kemainders: 1, a consona nt; 2, to bend; 3, 
high: 4, chests; 5, to purloin; 6, a spherical 
-body ; 7, a consonaut. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF DEC. 31st. 
BURIED PLACES IN EUROPE. 


1. Berlin; 2, Hanover; 3, Venice; 4, Tyrol; 
5, Baden ; 6, Lyons; 7, Frankfort ; 8, Coblentz ; 
9, Mannheim; 10, Bingen; 11, Verona; 12, 
Stutygard ; 13, Bonn; 14, Bremen; 15, Eisleben. 





Selections. 


A ROSE OF JOY. 





(FOR A BETROTHAL.) 


As when one wears a fragrant rose 
Close to the heart, a rose most fair, 

And as the day’s life onward flows, 
Forgets that it is fastened there, 


And wonders what delicious charm 
Dwells in the air about, and whence 

Come the nch wafts of perfume warm 
Subtly saluting soul and sense ; 


And then, remembering what it is, 
Bends smilivg eyes the flower above, 
Adores its beauty and its bliss, 
And looks on it with grateful love, 


Even so I wear, O friend of mine, 

The sweet thought of your happiness, 
The knowledge of your joy divine 

Is fragrant with a power to bless. 


With the day’s work preoccupied, 
Vaguely, half conscious of delight, 
Upborne as on a buoyant tide, 





I wonder why life seems so bright. 


Then memory speaks, and winter gray, 
And age and cares that have no end, 
Touch me no more. I am to-day 
Rich in the wealth that cheers my friend. 


—CeE iA THAXTER, in the Century. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 


Sim:—I have read Lord Petre’s letter 
with great interest; but I cannot quite as- 
certain from it his views on corporal pun- 
ishment. He seems to speak of the birch 
with respect, and I always understood that 
it was in full operation at the school over 
which he presided. Does he set his face 
only against unorthodox implements like 
the ferula and the cane, or against flogging 
altogether? If the former, I am with him, 
and I am very glad he has ventilated the 


subject. These unscriptural and un-English 
weapons have raised much prejudice 
against the holy institution of flogging. I 
say ‘‘ holy,” because what can be clearer 
than the well-known texts: ‘‘ He that 
spareth the rod hateth his son.” ‘If thou 
strike him with the rod, he shall not die. 
Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and de- 
liver his soul from Hell.” ‘*The rod of 
correction shall drive foolishness from a 
child ’—Proverbs—passim. Again: ‘‘ Bow 
down his neck while be is young, and deat 
his sides (not his hands) while he is a child, 
lest he grow stubborn, and regard thee 
not, and so be a sorrow of heart to thee.” 
Eccles. xxx, 12. 

Why, sir, what we are suffering from in 
these evil days is general unwhippedness. 
Take the lower classes. Has Lord Petre 
seen those disgusting youths who make 
the town hateful with their license of 
speech and gesture on Sunday afternoons? 
Are not the police reports full of the doings 
ofunwhipped boys who bring shame and 
degradation on themselves and homes from 
the absence of the rod? At this present 
moment there is a child of thirteen in cus- 
tody for stabbing his own father to death 
with a knife. If these unwhipped people 
ever were to gain power, bow great would 
that tyranny be? As for the children of 
the upper classes, the rod is still more es- 
sential forthem. They are, I hope, to be 
the future governing classes, in the senate, 
in the council chamber, on the field, in the 
church. How can they control others 
who are ignorant of the rod themselves? 
When the poet of old was portraying the 
decadence of the England of his days, did 
he not point to this very fact? 

“ Proceed great days! til! learning fly the shore, 
‘The birch shall blush with noble blood no more.” 
Fortunately, Pope kept birching in fash- 

ion for many a year, and Eogiand pre- 

served her greatness. 

And now for the details of corporal pun- 
isbment whict Lord Petre deplores. Are 
they not incidental to the foreign and mod- 
ern iostruments in vogue? English saints 
and dociors instituted the birch. What 
authority is there for the ferula and the 
cane? The learned authoress of ‘‘Chris- 
tian Schools and Scholars” tells us of the 
wholesome and orthudox mode of punish- 
ment in our English pre-refurmation schools 
Why shoud we be wiser than our fathers, 
and interpret Scripture differently from 
them? What can be more impressive—I 
might say, majestic—than the ceremonial 
of a traditional orthodox flogging? The 
calm serenity and absence of ail passion in 
the executiouer; the duty-bound demeanor 
of the lictors; the submission, and yet in- 
trepid attitude of the suffercr. The function 
is in all its details intensely Catholic. Bro- 
ken law is vindicated. ‘The chastised is 
ennobled, not degraded. The swift, inci- 
sive, soul-compeiling contritioa produced 
by the birch surely must have a value in 
Catholic eyes, and contrasts favorabiy with 
the gloomy misanthropy which seems to 
be the result of the ferula and cane. Im- 
positions and ‘‘lines” are in vogue where 
the hateful foreign ideas of *‘honor” have 
banished the birch. Tu keep a boy in from 
his play is unhealthy and cruel; to birch 
him is good for the body as well as the soul. 

Will you permit me to give you my own 
permissions of a proper flugging? I am 
speaking of one of the only pre-re!ormation 
schools—Eton and Winchester. Firstly, 
the anticipation. This undoubtedly is not 
pleasant, but it has its attractions. I know 
that the time of pain was very short in- 
deed, and that the ‘‘ having it over” was a 
mental delight which excc:eded the dis- 
comfort of anticipation. My first flogging 
was befure I was ten years old, and the 
good Doctor knew how to temper the wind 
to the shorn jamb. He oniy brought the 
ends of the twigs to bear on the little boys. 
Secondly, the tragedy; (a) the disrobing. 
This is a most impcrtant function. As all 
the world knovs, part of the raiment is 
raised. This lifting of raiment is almost a 
sacrament in itself. The knowledge of 
self, the knowledge of a superior, tae hu- 
miliation which does not degrade, all are 
engendered by this preliminary process. 
(b) Cut No.1: this, curiously enough, | 
generally felt among my teeth, as well as 
elsewhere. (c) Cuts Nos. 2 and 3: these, 
as a rule, placed my soul among the arch- 
angeis; | ceased to belong to earth. (d) 
Cut No. 4: this most important cut forms 
the centrebit to the whole transaction. 
All revolves round this searching and 








soul-dividing stroke. It generally curled 


round the dexter, or to speak more cor- 
rectly in heraldic language, the sinister 
side of the shield. Its special office was to 
produce the contrition I spoke of before. 
(e) Cuts Nos. 5 and 6: These were the 
guardians of resolutions. They ensured 
perseverance for a time. They could not be 
exceeded by a law sterner than that of the 
Medes and Persians. My feeling always 
was that I could not have stood No. 7; but 
probably this was because I knew there 
would not bea No. 7. Thirdly, the retro- 
spect: ‘thud | flinched?” if so, my posi- 
tion ia my form, my self-respect, all were 
gone; I trusted not. The Doctor threw 
down the rod, and bowed affably to the 
other masters on their thrones, and sailed 
out of the school. I retired behind his 
throne to complete my toilet, and to as- 
sume that air of quiet, undisturbed pass- 
ivity which was de rigewr on these occa- 
sions. ‘There was to be no swagger. My 
friends congratulated me on my advance 
in perfection, the immobility of my form, 
and the fact that it was over. In a few 
minutes [ was bowling at cricket or kick- 
ing furiously at football. 

And witness the effect in after life. How 
many an aged statesman, warrior, or divine 
will pay a quiet visit to his old school, and 
kneel down once more at the old block, and 
rise up with thankfulness to feel that he, 
too, once was a whipped boy. Now, sir, the 
British boy now, not exactly born in the 
purple, has much to contend with which 
his grandfather had not: competition, 
struggle, overfilled professions, perpetual 
examinations, necessity of abdicating and 
ignoring *‘rights.” Do not rob him ot that 
biessed boon; that buiwark of true liberty ; 
that beacon of future perseverance and 
success, the British birch. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
A. B. Gurpon, in The London Tablet. 





NEW YEAR IN CHINA. 





Goop cheer and good resolutions are 
now in order all over the world; for this is 
the holiday time of the human race, pagan 
as well as Christian. The verv slaves—of 
whom there are, happily, not so many as 
there were a quarter of a century ago—en- 
joy a three days’ banquet of freedom at the 
close of the year, during that seeming 
pause of our iask-master, the Sun, as he 
turns to retrace his apparent course 
through the heavens. 

Every people celebrates the festive sea- 
son in its own way, and with such means 
asitcan command. Mrs. Bryce, of the 
English Mission in China, reports that the 
Chinese employ the fire-cracker to a pro- 
digious extent in testifying their joy at the 
coming in of the year. In the third night 
of her residence among the Celestials, she 
was roused from the deep sleep of mid- 
night by a universal discharge of fire- 
crackers and other explosives. The noise 
announced the new year, and had the ad- 
ditional utility of driving away ail the Evil 
Spirits that might be lurking about to dis- 
turb the gayety of the f23tui morn. 

Not that the mocking Cainaman has much 
belief in Evil Spirits. He loves his fire- 
crackers; he dotes upon a multitudinous 
noise, and he mentions the Evil Spirits by 
way of an excuse for his weakness. In 
other particulars, the people of China dis- 
play excellent sense at the beginning of the 
year; they pay their debts, array them- 
selves in new Clothes, and distribute gifts. 

They make a great point of payiag their 
debts, so as to start fair withthe new year; 
and if any man is suv unhappy as to be un- 
able to pay all that he owes, he pays as 
much as he can, and his creditors are bound 
in honor and decency not to press him for 
the rest until the holiday season 1s over. 

** Kung-he! Kung-she!” says every man 
to his friend, when he mects him on New 
Year’s morning. His friend bows low, 
and repeats the words, ‘* Kung-she! Kung- 
she!” The meaning is **I congratulate 

ou,” or, a8 we say, ‘‘I wish you a happy 
ew Year.” We bow to our readers’ at 
this joyful season, and say to each of them, 
with all sincerity and heartiness, ‘* Kune- 
sHE! Kune-sHEe!”—T7'he Youths’ Companion. 








A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of diseases, will be sent 
Sree. Address Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1529 
Arch Street. Philadelphia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 













and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Aortcultural Editor wilt be glad to recetwe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel spccially wterested,)| 


BEGONIAS. 


BY E. KE. REXFORD, ~ 


I cAN remember when there were but two 
varieties of begonia in general cultivation, 
outside of greenhouse collections. One was 
a variety having dark reddish foliage, cov- 
ered with coarse, short hairs, and bearing clus- 
ters of pale pink blossoms. This was generally 
known as beefsteak plant, or beafsteak ‘‘ gera- 
nium.” The other variety had thick green 
leaves, of a waxy texture, which gave it the 
name of wax plant, a name more generally ap- 
plied to the Hoya, This variety had white 
flowers, Neither kind would be considered 
worth cultivating to-day, so great an improve- 
ment has been made in this interesting class of 
plants, and so general has become the distri- 
bution of the improved varieties. 

We have kinds with beautiful flowers and not 
very attractive foliage. Others with fine foliage 
and flowers of no special beauty; while a third 
class combines beauty of flower and foliage ; 
and this is the class from which the amateur 
wiil derive moat pleasure. 

One of the best varieties is Neltoniensis. If 
it had no flowers it would be worthy a place in 
any collection. Its leaves are of a rich, lus- 
trous greep, veined wi:h crimson. Often the 
cdges of the leaf are of a yellowish tint, shad- 
ing into dark green along the veins; and this 
contrast of colors is very pleasing. The plant 
branches profusely and is well cevered with 
foliage, and almost always grows in symmetri- 
cal shape. It begins to bloom when quite 
small, and for eight months out of twelve the 
branches will be heavily laden with large clus- 
ters of tlowers of a most delightful roge-color. 

Avother good variety is Richardsonii, very 
rimilar to the above in the shape of its foliage, 
and ite style of growth. The leaves, however, 
are smalier, and have a plain green surface, 
The flowers are pure white. 

B. rabra is a charming variety. It has large 
foliage, of a rich, waxy green, and flowers of 
bright coral-red, which contrast well with the 
leaves. This variety is a strong grower, and 
has atendency to subdivision of its branches 
above the soil, while the other varieties send up 
dozens of stalks directly from the root. This 
variety 1s a most profuse and constant bloomer, 
and, unlike the others, does not seem to care 
about taking a rest, but goes on growing and 
blooming the year round. 

B. rosea has very pretty foliage of pale green, 
with pale pink flowers. It isa very pretty plant 
for use on a bracket, as the branches droop 
gracefully when they have attained some 
length. 

B. carnea has small, very dark green, shining 
leaves, thickly set on stout, spreading branches, 
and bears profuse clusters of carmine flowers. 

It is a peculiarity of the begonia that its buds 
are neerly as showy and beautiful as its expanded 
flowers are. They are very pretty for small 
bouquets, particularly those of B, rubra and 
carnea, their rich, waxy texture making them 
especially suitable for evening wear, when lamp- 
light brings out their beauty with fine effect. 

The begonia grows well in almost any soil that 
18 not heavy and stiff with clay. But to grow it 
to the best advantage, I would advise a compost 
made up of one-third turfy matter, or leaf mold, 
oue-third thoroughly-rotted barnyard manure, 
and one-third ordinary garden loam. Mix these 
together well, and then add a handful of sand to 
each potful of the soil, keeping more sand than 
anything else immediately about the crown of 
the root. Be sure to provide drainage. While 
the begonia likes considerable moisture at the 
roots, it does not like to have stagnant water 
there, or atoo wet or heavily-saturated soil. Do 
not keep it in strong suoshine. It prefers par- 
tial shade, and will do very well, if it gets no 
sun at all, The tuberous begonias are very 
showy ; but as they are summer bloomers, they 
require a different treatment from that recom- 
mended for tbe above ; and must have particular 
attention given ther, in order to insure success. 


SHIOCTON, WIs, 





THE BEST FEEDING RACK FOR 
SHEEP. 


BY 5. M. PALMER. 


Aut who are acquained with the habits of 
sheep know that, above all other anjmals, they 
are disposed to go through and trample under 
foot aud soil their food. Therefore, there is 
much waste, and they also fail to eat as much 
and keep as well as though their hay was kept 
clean. 

I think ] have invented a rack for feeding 
sheep Very near perfection. I bave long used 
a frame twelve feet long by two and a half wide 


and three high, with tight, board bottom. To 
four corner posts are nailed eight or ten-inch 
boards at top and bottom—a littls distance from 
the ground, leaving some sixteen inches be- 
tween, across which are nailed upright eight- 
inch strips, leaving a space of some eight inches 
between, through which the sheep can put 
their heads. 

Still enough hay would be worked out for 
bedding ; and this is quite a loss when hay is 
high. To obviate this waste, I have set boards 
inside the top in the shape of a trough, reaching 
half way to the bottom, entirely across the top, 
and meeting at the bottom within three or four 
inches. Though this narrow opening the sheep 
pull the hay only about as fast as they cat it, 
wasting almost none at all. They thus eat more, 
but keep better, waste almost none, and do not 
disturb each other so much, as each is kept very 
busy pulling down for herself. 

Ican hardly wish for anything better than 
this simple contrivance, which any farmer can 
make ina few hours for himself at very small 
expense, 


Martamornas, Pa. 





MISTAKES IN FEEDING. 


CONSIDERING the enormous intercst involved 
in keeping the live stock of this country, it is 
not surprising that the waste in feeding should 
prove the mostserious loss in farming. We 
are not stating the case too strongly in saying 
that less than half the value of food consumed 
by stock is realized by farmers. Of course 
many do better than this, but their gains are 
more than offset by heavier losses of others. 
It requires a rare combination of gifts to make 
a farmer a successful stock feeder, and when 
competition so reduces prices that httle ie to 
be made by even the best management in feed- 
ing, then those who possess the rare aptitude 
necessary to success are apt to find more profit 
in something else. 

As a rule, farmers in this country d> not excel 
in exact business methods. They keep on in 
ruts, content to take the result of losses in 
si upler and less expensive habits of living, in- 
stead of trying means to avoid logses that are the 
result of improvident methods. There has been 
enormous progress in breeding improved live 
stock. It is susceptible of demonstration that 
probably two-thirds of the native stock pay no 
profit to its owners. And yet, great as has 
been the progress in this direction, it is certainly 
true that quite three-fourths of cattle, sheep, 
horses and swine are of the unimproved varie- 
ties. We are apt to be misled by the reports of 
large sales of improved stock. These do not go 
fur among the six or seven million farmers in 
this country, who are mostly content to keep 
and feed the same class of animals as were kept 
by their fathers before them. 

We have learned many important facts regard- 
ing the nutritive values of various foods for dif- 
ferent kinds of stock. Corn is, of course, the 
great staple for fattening any kind of animals; 
but for growing them or encouraging milk pro- 
duction many kinds of feed are more economical. 
In fact, neither corn nor corn fodder, nor both 
together, should be entirely depended upon as 
food for young animals of any kind. Itis here, 
perhaps, that one of the objections to a whole- 
sale feeding with ensilage will come in. Corn 
will always be the staple food for ensilage in this 
country. So much more of it can be grown per 
acre than of anything else that it will always have 
the preference, especially when the excessive 
amount of sweet juices in the cornstalk, which 
make it difficult to cure in any other way, ccn- 
stitute precisely the conditions best adapted for 
preserving in the silo, It is quite likely that an 
increasing proportion of our corn fodder will be 
made into ensilage; and when this is fed with 
other substances containing a larger proportion 
of nitrogenous food, the feeding of ensilage will 
produce better results, 

It is no disparagement to the ensilage system 
that, as this food is usually prepared, it is nota 
perfect ration. This is a fault of the corn crop, 
which has been used for feeding too much, to 
the exclusion of other grain. For growing 
stock, oats, barley or peas are each better than 
corn. So are the coarser parts of wheat com- 
monly used for feeding stock. We have known 
horses kept in good working condition on bran 
and a small amount of hay. It is certainly a 
much more sensible working ration than feed- 
ing largely on corn, the effect of which is to 
encourage the accumulation of fat which is not 
needed, rather than of muscular development. 
Yet in large portions of the couxtry working 
horses are fed mainly on corn. 

Some of these facts have been developed by 
the practical experience of observing farmers. 
But the analysis of different kinds of food has 
been of great service in directing attention to 
this subject. In fact, popular prejudice against 
some valuable kinds of food has been first met 
by the conclusions derived from chemical analy- 
sis and afterward confirmed by experience, It 
is not many years ago when wheat bran was re- 
garded as almost worthless as food, Farmers 
judged it by its fattening qualities, and finding, 


was before the new processes for flour making 
were introduced; but it is now everywhere 
recognized as in its province one of the most 
valuable feeds that we have. No farmer would 
now attempt to fatten hogs on bran. They 
will eat very little of it when given as much 
corn as they can eat. But take the same pig 
while in the growing period, and if fed three- 
fourths bran, with the remainder divided be- 
tween corn and oats, he will make more thrifty 
growth than if fed on corn alone. 

Few farmers fully appreciate the value of oats 
ae food for stock. They are recognized as the 
best ration for working horses, especially in 
warm weather; but the same principle makes 
them best for all young and growing animals. 
One of the advantages from feeding oats is that 
the hull of the grain acts as a divisor, making it 
less likely to clog the animal from over feeding. 
It is, besides, especially rich in the elements which 
make flesh and muscle, rather than fat. The 
inexperienced feeder will be less likely to make 
mistakes in giving oats to stock than any other 
grain. Next to oats, and, perhaps, superior 
t» this grain for feeding young stock, is ground 
barley. It is somewhat heavier than oats, and 
when fed to growing pigs will make a larger 
proportion of lean pork than any other grain. 
When feeding young hogs or breeding sows with 
corp, many farmers stint the feed to keep them 
from becoming too fat. It is much better to 
vary the ration, but feed liberally, so aa to at- 
tain lasge size and keep the digestive organs in 
good working order when the time for giving 
fattening food arrives.—American Cultivator. 
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KEEPING FARM ACCOUNTS. 


I am a farmer, and have “kept books” for 
many years. At the opening of 1886—the proper 
time for beginners to start this important 
econumy—lI wish to say that no other work will 
prove more satisfactory and profitable, and 
that it is not too difficult for any farmer of or- 
divary ability. The system once begun, he will 
wonder how he ever got along without it, and 
find that it makes money for him every day. 
Get a rather narrow ‘“‘cash-book,” having op- 
posite pages for debit and credit. It is best to 
keep this book where you will see it every even- 
ing. Put down each sum of money paid out 
and all taken in, giving date and for what the 
money was received or expended. 

It * Dr.” and “Cr.” sides bother youon a 
cash account, or all accounts, head the one ride 
‘*Moneys Paid Out,” and the other *‘ Moneys 
Taken In.” Saturday night transcribe all the 
week’s items in the cash-book on to the proper 
accounts in what I shall call the ledger. This 
should bea long, thick, but narrow book, as you 
will find it easier to have the two sides of ac- 
counts on opposite pages. Double-entry book- 
keeping will prove too hard. In the ledger you 
will want to keep a number of accounts ; but the 
two of most importance are to be headed 
“Farm” and ‘ Family.”’ Let farm account be 
first of all, and thirty or forty pages further 
along begin family account. On the farm ac- 
count credit the farm with everything it brings 
in; on the opposite page debit it with every- 
thing paid out for it. 

This account will have many items not on the 
cash account—such as labor in the fields, repairs 
to machinery, implements, fences, buildings, 
etc.; credits of poultry, eggs, butter, etc., ex- 
changed for groceries ; of waeat exchanged for 
flour; of produce consumed by the family, etc. 
You ask, Why not put these items on the cash 
account, or on a merchandise account in the 
cash-book? At first sight it appears that this 
would be the proper thing to do, but experience 
has shown me contrawise. First, it is not nec- 
essary, and unnecessary work is always to be 
avoided, Paying out or receiving money is 80 
simple a transaction that it is necessary to put 
down the items at the close of each day, else 
some will be forgotten. But labor on the farm, 
or expended in repairs, may be safely left tiil 
Saturday night;for you can remember easily 
enough the work of each day during the week. 

Also, if you go to mull,and exchange ten bush- 
els of wheat for flour, you will not forget the 
transaction till Saturday night; while your 
grocer’s book, or bills, etc., will show each item, 
Cr. and Dr., of the week’s trading at the store. 
Hence, itis not necessary to put these items 
down each night; and by not doing so you save 
considerable wors. Another thing: while your 
accounts must be complete, so far as they go, 
the shorter and simpler they are the better. The 
more there are of them, the more difticult they 
will be to keep,and the less satisfactory for ref- 
erence. You do not want to load your casb 
account down with merchandise items; for that 
would destroy its character and make it too 
voluminous for ready reference ; and a merchan- 
dise account proper is difficult and perplexing. 

While all the items in the farm account must 
be properly specified, to get in the figures it will 
be necessary to reduce them to a cash basis, Here 
is the thing above all others which deters farmers 
from keeping accounts. They fancy it is im- 
possible to reduce the items to a cash basis. 
This is simply because they have never tried it. 





it deficient in these, judged it had no other 





merits, Bran, to-day, is much poorer than it 






It easy enough. Suppose you have taken ten 


flour. Ask the miller what he will give you in 
cash for that wheat, or find its market value in 
cash by some other means. You now know just 
the cash value of that wheat at the time of the 
transaction, which is just the amount you are to 
credit the farm with, at the same time charging 
it with the time of yourself and team, etc., ex- 
pended in marketing the wheat. 

This brings us to another thing. Howto re- 
duce labor of man and beast, and wear of imple- 
ments, to a cash basis. Suppose you have 
plowed fora day. The farm is to be charged 
with the labor of yourself and team, and the 
wear of the plow. To estimate the wear of the 
plow, for instance, would be impossible. But if 
you were to go and plow for some neighbor with 
your own team and plow, or were to hire some 
man to plow for you with his team and plow, 
you would receive in the one case, or give in the 
other, a certain sum ; and it is thissum that the 
farm is to-be charged with. For it is always to 
be supposed that the price paid is the value of 
the article, since that is its market value; and 
that this is the proper amount with which to 
charge the farm you will be further convinced 
when you consider that, if you had expended the 
labor elsewhere, you would have received this 
amount. 

In this way you can reduce all labor and the 
wear of implements to a cash basis. One more 
example: Suppose you mow a day, or spend a 
day cutting your wheat with a self-binder. The 
market value of such work is usually calculated, 
not by the day, but by the acre. For cutting 
grass or grain, 80 much per acre is paid; and, 
knowing how many acres you have cut, you 
know just the amount to be charged against the 
farm. Seed used is to be charged against the 
farm, and the amount is the market value of the 
seed at that time, since, if not sown, you could 
realize that amount in cash for it. Of course, I 
cannot enumerate all the items to be reduced toa 
cash basis. I can only assure you, from my ex- 
perience, that, if ycu act upon the hints I have 
given, you will have no great difficulty. 

In the family account are to be put down ali 
items of family expense, and on the credit side 
a fair equivalent for the labor of the family. By 
crediting the family with what their labor would 
bring elsewhere, the account is greatly simpli- 
fied. Farm labor in the house and fields is 
usually computed at so much with board. 
Hence the family is to be credited with this, and 
everything used on the table. It will be seen 
that I keep the family account differently from 
the way usually recommended, crediting it, not 
charging it, with the table supplies, But itis 
charged with all family expenses othor than 
board and lodging. “Board” in the country 
usually includes lodging, and therefore these 
items will include rent of and repairs on the 
house, greatly simplifying the account again. 

A httle thought will show you that this family 
account, in connection with the farm accuunt, 
puts you in commaed of the situation. First, 
it shows your living expenses. These you can 
add up at the end of each month, and set the 
amount down on another page, or you can keep 
each item in another account. Second, it shows 
whether or not your farm brings a good return ; 
for from it you get the items of household labor 
for which the farm is to be ultimately charged, 
and the items of articles produced by that 
household labor for which the farm is tu be 
ultimately credited. But you will find it the 
better plan to keep the farm account in the way 
I have pointed out, and to bring in these items, 
expressed in totels, as a supplement to the farm 
account at the end of the year. 

From these two accounts you can make up 
several others which you will want to keep, and 
which will undoubtedly occur to you. If you 
wish to keep accounts with each field, crop, 
class, and lot of farm stock, etc., you can do so; 
but perhaps you would etter defer this till the 
second year, for the first year confining your- 
self to the work I have marked out; and then, 
80 soon as you have mastered this work, begin 
to keep these other smaller but scarcely less im 
portant accounts. You will be surprised at the 
ease of the work, and each day you will more 
and more appreciate the value of it, until, when 
you have kept books of account for two years, 
you will no more think of farming without them 
than of farming without land.—Joun M. Stan, 
in N. Y, Tribune. 





FEEDING ROOTS. 


Roots contain from nine'y to ninety-six per 
cent. of water; hence they are exceedingly valu- 
able as an addition to the dry food used in the 
winter season. The small quantity of dry mat- 
ter which they contain is exceedingly nutritious ; 
hence the large amount of water is not to be 
objected to. Indeed, farmers and s:ockbreeders 
who have once begun the practice of feeding 
roots rarely relinquish it, because of the excel- 
lent effect of this food upon the health and cor- 
dition of the animals. Dry food, however much 
we may mix and moisten it with water, can 
never be brought to the same condition as the 
pulp of roots, which consist of innumerable mi- 
pute cells, made up of extremely thin tissue, and 
which contain water, holding various nutritious 





bushels of wheat to mill and exchanged it for 


substances, such as sugar, chiefly in solution 
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When the cellular tisane, with its contained 
water, is masticated into fine semi-liquid pulp, it 
forms an easily-digested mass, quite different 
from the dry food which has been simply wette? 
on the outside, and still consists of dry cellular 
tissue, shrunken and hard, and non-absorbent 
of moisture, and from which the water separates 
and is absorbed by the mucous membrane as 
goon as this dry food is taken into the stomach. 
For this reason moistened dry food can never be 
prought to the same condition or made as effec- 
tive for certain purposes of the animal economy 
as roots cap, which preserve their moisture, and 
in which the water is sealed up in innumerable 
cells. 

The principal objection to roots for stock feed 
ig their bulk and the labor of handling them. 
This objection is futile and baseless. A crop 
of 20 tons of roots per acre, contains but little 
more water than an equivalent of corn fodder 
or grass ; and the labor of handling these in the 
harvesting, and the cording and the storing of 
the bulky dried forage is not any less in the ag- 
gregate than the handling and storing of the 
roots. Twenty tons of roots is equal in weight 
to the green crop from which two tons of hay o or 
corn stover is made; but in the curing tbis 

whole 20 tons is handled at least once, and the 
decreased weight is turned over at least once 
more, and often two or three times. Besides, it 
is frequently damaged in the curing, and always 
lose in nutritious value by the drying. There- 
fore, the alleged extra labor involved in the 
handling of a crop of roots is imaginary and not 
real, 

Nor is the feeding of the roots any more labo- 
rious than that of dry forage. Any economical 
farraer will cut up the hay and straw given to 
his stock ; and roots are cut up with less labor 
than hay and straw are, But in feeding dry hay 
and straw there 1s more or less waste, while in 
feeding roots there is no waste; every particle 
is eaten, and cattle and sheep manege to worry 
over their ration of whole roots with a good deal 
of pleasure, and reject none of them. 

The most profitable way of feeding roots is in 
combination with some concentrated foods, and 
especially those which are rich in nitrogenous 
or fatty matter; and, in this respect, they do 
not differ from dry forage. To do this in eith«r 
case, the roots and the fodder must becut; and 
this method of preparation is more easy 
with the roots than into the dry fodder, 
because they are well supplied with the 
needed moisture. The easy mastication of the 
roots insures a thorough mixture with the meal, 
and the mixed pulp goes into the stomach and 
intestines in a perfect condition for digestion 
anc assimilation, thus losing the least possible 
proportion of digestible matter from either part 
of the food. This is the great and most valuabie 
point in feeding roots, andis the grand secret 
of their healthful effect upon the system. With 
food, the nutritive part of which is easily di- 
gested, and of which the refuse is a fine pulp, 
there can be no retention in the stomach or in- 
testines, and consequently costiveness, the bane 
of our cattle, sheep and swine, can never exist 
while any considerable portion of the food con- 
sists of roots. The easy discharge of the wastes 
from the bowels and kidneys thus insured by 
the use of roots relieves the skin from an excess 
of excretion, and the hide is loose and soft, and 
the hair is fine and silky. The complete 
digestion, too, insures the conversion of the 
largest proportion of the food into flesh and 
fat; and thus the greatest profit in feeding 
stock is secured with a due proportion of roots. 

Of the roots grown for stock feeding the 
mangels are the most easily grown and har- 
vested, and are the favorite crop with root 
growers. They are equally nutritious as carrots 
and turnips of all kinds, and far better than 
white turnips ; they are free from the objection- 
able character of potatoes, resulting from the 
excess of starch in these tubers, which produce 
scouring from the large proportion of the 
starch, which is not digested unless the tubers 
are cooked ; and they keep better than any other 
rovts.—V. Y. Times. 
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WHICH BRANCH OF FRUIT 
GROWING PAYS BEST? 


WE are oftem asked this question ; but it is one 
that we can seldom answer to our satisfaction, 
asso much depends upon the locality, nature of 
the soil, climate and the surrounding market. 
Usually it is best not to confine yourself to one 
branch entirely, but to plant both large and 
small fruits. We have known inexperienced 
Men to begio fruit growing by planting 100 acres 
of pears and nothing else, or fifty acres of grape 
Vines, or large fields of strawberries. These 
People often come to grief. How much better 
it would have been if they had divided their 
blanting among numerous species. Fruit trees, 
plants, and vines are liable to occasional failure, 
the same as anything else in this world is liable 
to fail. Therefore, 1f one has planted a variety 
of fruits, the failure of one or of several does 
Rot cause him serious loss, and he continues 
from year to year to receive an average income. 
Aside from this, if he plants a large acreage of 
One specialty, he is obliged to harvest an 








market his specialty in haste, at a certain date ; 
whereas, if it was divided into numerous spe- 
cies, the time of harvesting and marketing 
would be extended over a large period, and could 
be done with much less expense and danger from 
storms and other contingencies, 

Usually the drift of such inquiries is to learn 
whether small fruits or large are most profit- 
able. There is this much in favor of small 
fruits ; they can be made to bring in revenue 
sooner than large fruits; therefore, most fruit 
growers begin fruit growing by planting straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries, grapes 
and currants. They plant at the same time 
orchards of pears, apples, peaches and quinces, 
depending upon the early grapes, strawberries, 
and other small fruits to tide along the way 
until the large fruits gets into bearing. Then 
they have an opportunity of testing thoroughly 
whether large or small fruits pay best in their 
locality and on their soil, Thus, if they find 
the market for small fruits in excess of the sup- 
ply, they can gradually diminish that depart- 
ment, and devote their attention to large fruits. 
This is the proper way to begin fruit growing. 
Orchards of large fruits require years for their 
maturity, and it is a matter of speculation some- 
what as to what the outcome will be; and yet 
we have every assurance that they will prove 
profitable ; but how profitable no one can say. 
In planting small fruits we have bat a short 
period to look forward to, and we can decide 
with some certainty regarding the demand.— 
Fruit Grower. 
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THE HORNS MUST GO. 


For years we have been harping upon the 
necessity for breeding the horns off of dairy 
cattle, The necessity for such a movement is 
admitted by almost every one engaged in the 
business. The insuperable obstacle is the m- 
practicability of admitting outside blood into 
the herds of thoroughbred cattle for this pur- 
pose, because in securing one virtue all the 
others may be lost; but, at the same time, we 
know how easy it is to change the external fea- 
tures of any breed by judicious selection. This 
idea, faithfully pursued for a few generations, 
would eliminate the horns from even Texas 
cows, much more such a breed as the Jer- 





seys, whose horns, as a _ breed, are 
already in a dilapidated condition. They 
grow in all directions, and are soft and 


easily broken, so that many of them are now 
disfigured by what remains. All that is neces- 
sary to finish the job is for the fashion to set 
strongly in that direction, and in a few years 
even the present stubs would disappear. So 
far as looks are concerned, a mulley cow is cer- 
tainly better looking than a cow with one horn, 
or two stubs, or one growing forward and the 
other backward, as is now the case with many 
specimens in every herd. If our breeders took 
as much care of the horns as the breeders do 
on the Island of Jersey, there would be sume 
sense in retaining them; bat, as it is, the 
sooner they are bred off entirely, the better it 
will be, not only for the comfort of the weaker 
members of the herd, but for the looks of the 
aged animals as well, Who will be the first to 
advertise registered polled Jerseys? Other 
breeds could profit by such an example.— Amer- 
ican Dairyman. 





LOOK TO YOUR LIVE STOCK IN 
JANUARY, 


JANUABY is a critical month with all kinds of 
live-stock. They should be kept comfortable 
and gaining. If they begin to fall off in condi- 
tion, they will be almost sure to lose rapidly ; 
and will require more food and better care to 
keep them up, than if well-housed, and contin- 
uously well-fed. Be systematic and regular; 
then they will not stand and worry for food or 
water ; and wili take time to feed, to ruminate, 
and tc rest. Look after sheds and stables, to 
keep them clean and warm. Water ought not 
to freeze in cow or horse stables on the coldest 
nights; and, at the same time, the ventilation 
should be such that the air ia always sweet, 
Pigs suffer greatly with the cold, and 
should bave dry, well-littered nests, always. 
Litter them with straw or swamp hay, 
enough so that they can cover them- 
selves out of sight in it. Sheep should have dry 
sheds ; they bear a great deal of cold, but should 
not have wet nor dirty straw to lie in. Where 
much straw is to be thrown into their sheds, 
provide afew movable platforms, like old barn 
doors, for them to stand upon. They will be a 
great comfort to them, and they are easily turned 
ever when fresh straw is thrown in, or they get 
dirty. Fowls willlay if they have warm houses, 
are well fed. and have achance to exercise. The 
free range of the cattle sheds, sheep sheds, and 
the barnyards, gives, usually, sufficient exercise. 
If debarred from <these, they must have shel- 
tered runs and bare ground. Ducks need to be 
well fed, but not allowed to get too fat it they 
are to begin laying early. Too much corn is 
always bad, except for fattening poultry, as it 
produces internal fat, stops laying, and makes 
the fowls lazy. No exercise, no eggs.—Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 


A GOOD AND CHEAP FERTILIZER. 


Last year I procured some bone-dust that 
ecst me $84 per ton. I went toa neighboring 
steam mill that burned wood, and bought fifty 
bushels of ashes at five cents per bushel. That 
made $36.50 for about two tons of fertilizer. 
I mixed the bone-dust and wood ashes, half and 
half. As I mixed I applied water. After this 
I put it in barrels. In a few days fermenta- 
tion set in, the heat lasting two or three weeks 
and then it cooled off. Then it was ready for 
use, and I used some of it on some plants, 
mixing it thoroughly with the soil. I set the 
plants out four feet each way. I tell 
you, you never saw fruit superior to that 
raised under these circumstances. Our 
soil is heavy, dark clay, very well adapted to the 
strawberry. The people of the country said 
that, forty or fifty years ago, it was one vast field 
of wild strawberries, It isthe natural home of 
the strawberry. The Downer, Longfellow and 
Warren originated in our neighborhood. There 
are wild strawberries around our fences now, 
The fertilizer I have described is, in my judg- 
ment, superior to the commercial fertilizers 
that we pay for at the rate of fifty or sixty dol- 
lars a ton, and mine didn’t cost me twenty dol- 
lars a ton. If we can mix our fertilizers at such 
small prices, let us keep our money in our 
pockets and not squander it by buying these 
high-priced fertilizer, many of which produce 


very questionable results-—W. Cook in “ The 
World,” 


REPAIRING BROKEN LEGS. 


Tue legs of any anime! which may be broken 
by accident, may be repaired by the use of wet 
paper bandages. For large animals the strips 
of paper should be dipped in paste made of 
calcined plaster of Paris, which soon sets and 
makes a stiff, permanent bandage, which holds 
the broken bone in place until it heals. The 
animal, a horse or a cow, should be held in 
slings to prevent injury to the limb by violent 
motion. The broken legs of small animals—as 
sheep or fowls—require only to be brovght into 
proper position, and bound with strips of wet 
paper until a sufficiently strong bandage is 


made. A covering of cloth is then put on and 
secured with a few stitches or tied with a tape 
or string. The paper soon driez, and becomes 
hard and stiff. Nothing more need be done 
but keep the animal in a quiet, dark place to 
restrain too much movement. A little move- 
ment does no barm, but excites the inflamma’ion 
needed to preduce union and healing of the 
bone.—WN. Y. Times. 
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New York, Jan, 3d, 1535, 
ToTHE MepicaL Dinxcton 0: OF THE COLUMBIAN IN- 
STITUTE. 
Dear Lay Al I have yas — opoune gir], 18 years 
of age, who has been rom the éffects of 


believe it is the only place in which she can obtain all 
the advantages required for the efficient and suc- 
cessful treatment of hercase. I consider this a des- 
1 erate case, but honestly, wt? you can cure ae r. 

W. ScHoon ovER, M. D., 642 Lexington Ave., N. ¥ 
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W. C. WILSON, Florist. 


45 W. 14th Street, N. Y¥. City. 
Choice cut Flowers and Rare Exotic Plants. 
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THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION, ” by Ritchie, Size 
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Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
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By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 
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You have no doubt 
found it difficult to 
find a_ satisfactory 
soap. This is because 
so many contain free, 
fatty matter or caustic 
alkali, giving them a 
greasy, acrid or irri- 
tating character. No 
such experience can 
occur with the Ivory 


Soap, its purity 
Coors % pare) vo vouches 
for that. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap will be 
sent to any one who cannot get it of their grocer, if 
six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, aresent to Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati. _Fle ease mention this paper. 
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STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are />e most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
ou can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
er regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality 
p20; 8 enabling you to match any piece. 
hy which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 





Leading Nos. : 048, 14, 180, 333, 161. 


They are made of the finest silk 


weight, width, 
None genuine unless rolled ona * Var- 
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te cvery description, 
most stylish 
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regular quotations. 
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s ‘Send for Price List, 


verware, Old Gold, 
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NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This astablishment is one of i oldest and best- 
kuown Shoe Stores in_ the city. Men’s, Women’s, 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities, and in the newest and very latest 
styles, are here on constant exhibition. The business 
has been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for 
more than a nee of a century, on the povular basis 
Good G and Low Prices,” The 
é is respectfully solic: ted. Orders 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Weekly Chronicle, 


Fer Three Months. 
| iw - 4 IS THE Lg 2 BRULIZARS A COM- 


The 
saW sete RANCISOO WEE eKLY" CHRONIC LE 
rints r arly 72 columns, or eight pages, of 
News, Mining, Literature and general Informa- 
tion ; also a magnificent Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and 40 cents will pay for it Pas three month 
including postage, to any part of the Uni 
States, or 


$1.50 for One Year. 


THe Datty SAN FRaNcisco CHRONICLE, 
including the famous SUNDAY CUDSEICLE, | sent 
to any part of the United States, postage paid, for 
$6.70 a year. 


In two-cent 
get the 








copies sent free. All Postmasters 
are yh — Fy to receive subscriptions. Direct 
all orders to 

M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor, San Francisco. 





The CHRONICLE has the Largest Circulation 
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Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
HENLEY’S MONARCH FENCE MACHINE PATENTED. 



























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
and More 1 than 
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the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the muititude of low test, eo aS welgns, alum or 
powders. Sold only 
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woop, TABER & MORSE. 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, 1m _ every respect, of 
materials and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to build only the BEstT 
MACHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST 
MANNER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued im- 
provements, have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in 
excellence of workmanship, simplicity of aesign and 
capacity of power. Fora quarter of a century have 
maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 
of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on applica- 
tion. Mention this paper. 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1885. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





CAPITAL.. $400,000 00 
Tosurse: Ce Reserve. ......ss.-s++e 1,791,761 41 
Tape aid Losses and Dividends 57,019 21 
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Secretary. ay Secretary 
Avency Depart 


ment : 
__ GEORGE F. ixerr, Manazer. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 














UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 











Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
COMM 


ch Warehouw 
en jo hn St., New ‘York, and 


197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS. 
Hydraulic Rams. en 
Engines. Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 


Pise7; Vienna, Austria. in 
1873; and Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 


a Sha, Applin RCO 


ULPIT| 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bena for Cotangue. BC BOSTON. 


PUMPS, POMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 
Best Fiela’s Orchard, Household, 















depth of well. 
cept Field’s Pumps. A 


Field’s Foree-Pump Co., 
Loeckpert, N.Y. 





cs 
wsi Wf re 





Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portiands 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
“natty” job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterloo. N. Y. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
The Original! Beware ot Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
@iONLY 








SARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highast Award New Orleans Exhibition 

















EAFNES apy — fp BOSTON . 
HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. Treated by mont of trepted veh etn ibe ty ° STEAKS CHOPS. 
% = t ne rr mse hree m 
A, Be yk, Be, make you Eat, Sleep, and" ip nee then n bupdreds of others Dy same pr cas BARNES & DUNKLEE, Ad EATS. ETC. 
ogue. - — ‘ro 
OVER MAN WHEEL CO., Boston. a eee T. 8. PAGE. 138 East 28th St.. New York City. PROPRIETORS 








——_——- 





THE LXDEPENDEW? PaEss 2) AND ZZ ROSE STREBT. 
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